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WHITE HERON. 


CHAPTER I. 
A CHEROKEE LEGEND. 


N° one could tell just how old the legend was. It had been known 

about the countryside for generations,—had been repeated from 
mouth to mouth, added to perhaps, helped where it halted, furbished 
up in threadbare places, and orally preserved from the days of aborigi- 
nal occupation even down to these. Seth Jessup had the story from 
his father, Wayne Jessup of Naturin, who often related it over Christ- 
mas eggnog or midsummer juleps and always declared that he had it 
from his grandfather, the original Jessup, who had penetrated the 
Appalachian wilds during the last century and intimately consorted 
with scouts and Indians. It seemed probable, therefore, that the 
original Jessup, unless he had fabricated the legend out of whole cloth, 
must have gotten it from head-quarters,—that is, from the Cherokees 
themselves. 

Long years before the Western world aroused to the possibilities of 
its future with the incoming of the pale-faces, the wigwams of a tribe 
of the Cherokee Nation, whose fotem was an eel, for many moons 
were pitched near the head-waters of the Hiawassee, in what is now 
the northern part of Georgia. The tribe was powerful, numbering, 
besides its old men and youths, several hundred able-bodied warriors, 
active and intrepid in the hunt and on the war-path. In subtlety, 
wisdom, ferocity, and endurance the tribe was matchless, so that its 
enemies perished from before it, even as dry broomsedge perishes before 
wind-driven fire. The wealth of the tribe was great likewise; dressed 
skins, weapons of the best, basket-work, fine mats woven of rushes or 
the sweet grasses of the forest glades, hung in the lodges beside wam- 
pum belts and strings of sea-beans and alligators’ teeth. The warriors 


wore leggings of fringed and embroidered doeskin, and the garments of 
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the women were rich in work of the porcupine-quill. Nor were the 
scalp-poles ever lacking in sterner trophies, gory and hideous. 

So powerful waxed the Eel tribe that it held itself specially 
favored of the Great Manitou, and exempt from the catastrophes 
which periodically swept tribes from the surface of the earth, or merged 
a meagre remnant into other tribes. More savage they grew, more 
bold and dominating, until at last they respected none other than them- 
selves, . 

In battle with a neighboring tribe of Shawnees, they captured the 
“ medicine-man,” and spared him on the field, as was their savage cus- 
tom with captives held meet for the lingering death by torture which 


was part of. the triumphal ceremonies. With his flesh quivering with 


arrows and skewered with burning splinters, cunningly inserted, the 
Shawnee “ medicine” chanted his death-song, mingling with it a proph- 
ecy anent his Cherokee tormentors which filled them with fury, tem- 
pered slowly, as the song proceeded, by dismay. 

The prophecy, given vengefully amid death-agonies, ran thus: 
“Great think they themselves, the nation of Eel! Swift to cover in 
the mud. Swift to follow the current and make their own way. 
Swift to move amid the rushes and devour lesser fishes. Slippery in the 
hold of their enemies. Slippery to keep in the grasp,—leaving it oft- 
times with a shock to the hands that hold them, even a lightning- 
shock to the limbs of foes. A little while the tribe shall remain. A 
little while the eel shall move amid the waters and along the low 
meadows. Then comes from the north—seven suns’ journey, seven 
moons’ journey—a token to the young men of the forest. The young 
chief shall follow. The young chief shall lead. A woman comes,— 
fair as the clouds of morning, fair as the stars of twilight,—comes she 
slowly,—comes she to the clear water in the forest. The young chief 
loves her. The young chief remembers not the battle nor the hunt. 
Yea, he forgets even the tribe and the danger. Before the strange 
woman’ flies a White Heron. It cries aloud as it flies, and for joy 
flaps its wings. The arrow stays still on the string, and the blood is 
not taken. Manitou’s anger is sure in the coming! Cries of the bat- 
tle sound ’mid the mountains! Close with the woman are banded her 
sisters. About their dark arms is close banded the sunlight,—anklets 
and bracelets of metal like sunshine. Brought from the caves of the 
rocks is the metal ; wrought with the hand, like earth wet with long 
tempest ; wrought into circlets and beads for their foreheads. The 
Cherokees look on the shining and love it. They burrow like moles 
in the hill-side to find it. Slave women teach them, and lead them 
like children. Broken their bows and their hatchets earth-crusted. 
Gone is their glory and manhood forever. Their wigwams, forsaken, 
lie rotted and scattered. Their women pass on to the tents of their 
foemen. The White Heron poises above the slow river. The strange 
women turn in the night from their lovers. They rise in the night 
and avenge them their people. Warriors rot in the woodland unburied. 
The beasts of the forest grow fat with the banquet. Swift fly the 
remnant from out of the mountains. Swift on their trail come the 
braves of the Shawnees. Red are the scalps when the knife circles 
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round them. The scalp-poles of Shawnees are rich with the trophies. 
The White Heron swoops to the river in circles.. Swift is the eel, but 
the beak is upon him. Out from the mud and the rushes it draws 
him. Lo! in the throat of the bird has it vanished. Manitou wills 
that the Cherokee perish !” 

Then the captive seer bowed his head in silence, and, when the 
limit of human endurance had been reached, passed over to the happy 
hunting-ground of his hope, blessed in the consciousness that he*had 
made his tormentors desperately uncomfortable and also withheld from . 
their ingenuity the tribute of a single groan. 

The Cherokees had out their own “ medicine” to lay the spirit 
which the dead Shawnee had invoked, but his incantations seemed 
lacking in substance, and incapable of kindling enthusiasm. The flu- 
ency of the denunciator and his imagery clung to their memories and 
abode there, like sheep-burrs in the hair, producing discomfort. In- 
vective is more picturesque and tenacious than its antithesis. The tribe 
hoped in their own man’s prognostications, but they did not altogether 
believe in them, and they allowed no White Heron to live in that 
vicinity. There is an inherent twist in humanity which compels them 
always to accept the odious as the probable. 

A year or so after the Shawnee’s disagreeable prophecy a young 
man of the Eel tribe, the son of the chief, having reached the age of 
puberty, fixed by tribal regulations at fifteen years, betook himself, 
according to custom, alone into the forest for the ordeal known among 
the young bucks as “ making their medicine.” For days they would 
absent themselves, sometimes for a week even, fasting continuously and 
crying to the Great Spirit. Finally, when, through exhaustion, they 
would fall to the ground and sléep, they were supposed to have re- 
vealed to them in a dream the bird, beast, or reptile which; through 
life, was to be their “ manitou.” When they returned to the lodges 
they were fed and armed by the warriors, and returned again to the 
woods to secure a specimen of whatever the “ manitou” might be, which 
was to be preserved by the dreamer and forever kept near him, loss of 
it involving loss of honor and probable exile from the spiritual hunting- 
grounds of his tribe. When a youth had successfully “made his 
medicine” he was considered to have attained manhood and permitted 
to take his place in the tribe with the rights and privileges of a full- 
fledged brave. 

The young chief was a stout fellow for his age, tall and muscular. 
Seven days’ wandering and fasting were required to reduce him to the 
state of exhaustion necessary for trance. In his dream, his “ manitou” 
was revealed to him in the form of a white heron. 

The Indian had been in at the death of the Shawnee prophet, so to 
speak, and had been, with his elders, scalded and stung by the fiery 
flood of the death-song. He knew the feeling of the tribe on the sub- 
ject of herons, and that the country thereabouts had been depleted of 
them. His enthusiasm rose. He also would go forth and slay the ill- 
omened bird ; through the forests would he seek it, and beside the great 
streams, and when found he would slay and spare not. Calamity 
would thus be diverted from the lodge of the Cherokee, and Manitou 
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appeased with blood. He had spoken and would perform. No hated 
white heron should pass before his bow and live. 

The “ manitou” must be secured in silence and alone: so that the 
young brave told his vision to no one. He returned to the lodges for 
weapons and food, and, having secured both, disappeared from the sight 
and knowledge of his tribe for many moons. 

In his wanderings the young chief came to a beautiful valley 
through which flowed a stream he had never before beheld. He 
followed it upward, seeking its source and encountering many water- 
fowl, but few herons and no white ones. Save for food, he bent not 
his bow; tor his quest was sacred. Upward the stream led him into 
the hill country and amid mountains, the like of which had never been 
revealed to him even in dreams, They rose above and around him, 
their bare foreheads shadowed with clouds, as the foreheads of women 
with wind-lifted tresses. Awe fell upon him, and he trod softly ; for 
Manitou seemed near, and he was alone. 

Behold, in the dawning when mist lay like white foam upon the 
bosom of the river, there fell on the young hunter’s ear the cry of a 
heron in flight. He fitted an arrow to the string and peered eagerly 
about, only to discover that. his quarry was bearing northward and 
already.out of range. He followed, thinking to find the bird’s feeding- 
ground, and came presently to a still pool in the forest such as water- 
fowl love. It was one of the sources of the river, and a cataract leaped 
from it downward to the stream. Beside it the chief camped, awaiting 
his fate, which came to him speedily. 

From the instant of sighting the lake, the trained senses of the 
Cherokee had made him aware that he was in the neighborhood of 
humgnity. The air, as it came to his nostrils, was faintly tinctured 
with smoke ; there was a distinct trail leading through the undergrowth 
to the water ; the bushes were broken in many places, as though hands 
had bent them aside, and on the margin of the lake, in the soft mud, 
were the prints of moccasins, small and dainty, like the tracks of chil- 
dren. Even as he gazed, every sense on the alert, there came the sound 
of laughter, clear and unmistakable. The Indian concealed himself 
instantly. 

The branches of the shrubs bordering the trail stirred, and from 
among them women stepped bearing earthenware pitchers, such as the 
Cherokee had never seen before, which they filled with water. They 
were small, like children, but beautifully developed, and their color 
lacked the coppery hue of the young chief’s, was brighter, more tawny. 
Their garments were rich to the sight and covered them, leaving, how- 
ever, the arms bare to the shoulder. These were banded with shining 
yellow metal, well wrought, which glittered in the sunlight with their 
movements. Their dark tresses were banded also with fillets of gold, 
as were their ankles, In their ears were jewels of hand-beaten gold 
wrought in curious fashion, and the breast of each woman showed 
chains of gold beads. They chattered and laughed together, speaking 
a strange tongue, and then went away, leaving the Indian astonished 
and somewhat afraid. 

That his fear was evanescent the legend shows; for it goes on to 
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relate how he met one of the daughters of the strange race and loved 
her, forgetting this quest, forgetting his tribe, and his vow to Manitou. 
Even his wild nature was subdued by the light of her eyes and the 
touch of her little hands. And when he learned that of all creatures 
of earth she best loved the white heron,—more, that “ White Heron,” 
and no other, was the signification of her own musical name,—his bow 
hung slack in his hand and the sharp arrows rested still in the quiver. 
The heron flew low overhead, or fished in the lake within bow-shot, 
and he harmed it not. His “ medicine” remained incomplete, and his 
eternal chances troubled him little. Could he slay that which his love 
loved, even to secure salvation for himself? His heart grew as the 
- heart of'a squaw, all gentle and tender, so mighty is love to transform 
and control. 

But to the lodges of the maiden’s people, which were not wigwams, 
but huts, curiously constructed and permanent, the young chief would 
not go. He was alone, and might not face a tribe of a different tongue. 
Nor did the maid urge him. Her people were valiant, despite their 
small stature, and they distrusted and abhorred the nomadic tribes 
which infested this strange land of their sojourn. 

She loved him, moreover, the. tall, bronze king of the forest, and 
would take no risks. She learned to communicate with him in words 
as well as by eloquent glances and gestures, and met him constantly in 
the glades of the forest and about the lake shore. On his arms she put 
ornaments from her own, telling him tales of the metal and how it was 
gathered from rocks of the mountains. She told him of a wonderful 
treasure-cave near them, owned by her people and worked by them 
according to ancestral methods brought from another land. She 
showed him the way to the cave, stealing with him to it silently 
while all slept; and how the gold was wrought out from the rock, 
rudely smelted, and wrought again into ornaments like hers. And the 
Cherokee noted all with the photographic perception and retention of 
detail possible only to an uncrowded brain amid new surrounding, or 
to one accurately trained. 

So the days melted into weeks, which crystallized into months, and 
the Cherokee sought. not to break the spell of enchantment, nor to com- 
plete the task on which he had set forth. And amid the tribe of the 
Eel he was counted as one dead, slain of wild beasts or wilder foeman ; 
and war-parties were organized and neighboring tribes were harried 
under the suspicion that they might have had a hand in his taking off. 

An end came, of course, and with tragedy. The maiden was sus- 
pected and followed by the men of her house, who surprised her at last, 
with her lover, on the shores of the lake. Feeling that she must have 
betrayed them to this stranger, they sought to slay both, falling upon 
them suddenly from behind. The maiden fell first, stabbed to the heart 
by a kinsman, but the Cherokee lover escaped, fighting his way through 
his foes and into the forest. The wail of the maid’s anguish floated out 
over the water as she fell, and rung in the Cherokee’s ears and beat on 
his heart and his brain. His soul darkened and lowered with the fury 
of his pain ; his savage nature aroused like a tiger from sleep, ravening 

for vengeance. 
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“Seven suns’ journey—seven moons’ journey” southward he went, 
holding almost unconsciously to the prophecy, and came at last to 
familiar places and to the lodges of his own tribe, who, at first, durst 
not come near him, accounting him as one returned from the Great 
Spirit. ; 

. A strange tale he told them, suppressing facts, adding to them, and 
subtly twisting emotions, cupidity, awe, jealousy, and fear, to the fur- 
therance of his schemes of vengeance. He had found the nation of 
the White Heron, he told them, and it was a great nation, and would 
devour them, if left in peace, even as the Shawnee had said. Their 
hope was in surprise, in stealthy ambuscade. The warriors must paint 
themselves, must form for the war-dance and dig up the hatchet. He 
himself would lead them on the war-path. They would fall on their 
enemies as a thunderbolt from afar. They would triumph and torture 
and slay. Their enemies should perish, and the spell of the Shawnee 
be broken. So he inflamed them until the braves were as wax to his 
words, and as steel in his hands. 

At this point of the story Wayne Jessup—who, it was claimed, 
added to and improved the narrative with each repetition, feeling ever 
more confident of how it must have been—would grow intense and 
dramatic, picturing the Indians stealing swiftly and stealthily through 
the silent forest, led ruthlessly by the bereaved lover. He would de- 
scribe the ambuscade, the assault, the resistance and final massacre of 
all the strange race save some of the women, who, being beautiful, were 
reserved by the Cherokees for another fate. Then he would let his 
voice still and sadden while he told how the Shawnee’s prophecy swiftly 
worked itself out: how the charms of the strange women and the gold 


. blinded and snared the warriors, holding them captive until the slave 


women, with one concerted effort, rose and slaughtered their hated mas- 
ters; how they—the women—themselves vanished from the face of the 
earth, in the body, but still haunted perpetually the scenes of their 
sorrow and vengeance in spirit, as hunters and trappers innumerable 
could aver, were they but alive themselves to do so. The remnant of 
the Eel tribe was partly butchered by wandering bands of Shawnees, 
oA was said, and partly absorbed into neighboring tribes of the Cherokee 
Nation. 

But knowledge of the gold lingered. The scouts and traders in the 
early days bartering among the Indians often chanced on nuggets and 
small parcels of dust which were freely exchanged for weapons and 
fire-water. The secret of the treasure-cave was, however, never divulged, 
although the old warrior from whom the original Jessup had the story 
of the strange nation claimed that its whereabouts was still known to 


- his tribe. 





CHAPTER II. 
SETH JESSUP. 


IN its gradual evolution from bald statement to finished narrative 
the story had possessed for most hearers simply legendary interest, de- 
spite its mention of a treasure-cave and the well-known fact that many 
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of the Appalachian spurs were gold-bearing. Little Seth Jessup, how- 
ever, hearkened differently. His nature was practical and “amr 
and his interest clinched at once to the material points of the story. 
As he listened, the treasure-cave opened up before him, with its glitter- 
ing wealth in slender veins, or pooled into nuggets in the cracks and 
fissures of the rocky walls. In fancy he could see the Indians at work, 
hear the sound of the blows, the clink of the rude instruments, the fall 
of the ore, and the wash of the water used for separating. The shining 
of the gold brightened the story for him all along; he thought nothing 
of the beauty of the strange women, but much of the gleam of their 
ornaments. The tragedy of the tale did not stir him, but he wondered 
what had become of the anklets, the bracelets, the beads and circlets 
for the hair, which the stranger race’ had been so cunning to fashion. 
He wondered also where that treasure-cave might be: many a league 
distant, he supposed, in another State, “down Georgia way.” On his 
eleventh birthday he learned differently. 

There was a children’s féte at the old Naturin plantation in honor 
of the birthday, and all the lads and lassies of the neighborhood were 
present. There was dancing in the parlor and games on the lawn, be- 
sides a handsome dinner with all the good old-fashioned abundance of 
puddings, creams, cakes, and jellies. The children enjoyed themselves 
hugely, and in the afternoon, when the sun was westering to the hills, 
they gathered on the broad veranda about the arm-chair of the master 
of the house and insisted that he should tell them again the Cherokee 
legend ; which he did, making it more dramatic and interesting than 
ever before. 

When the climax had been reached, young Seth put a question : 

“Did none of those Georgia fellows ever look for the mine, father? 
I mean the white settlers, when they came along ?” 

Then the boy learned that many had tried in old days, his own an- 
cestor among them, but without success. Scouts.and hunters were, of 
course, ignorant of proper modes of prospecting, so that their ouly 
chances for discovering the mine had been to come on it by accident or 
worm the secret of its whereabouts out of the Indians. Neither had 
chanced, and if the Cherokees still possessed the secret at the time of 
their removal it seemed certain that they had carried it with them to 
a Indian Territory, where, doubtless, with the new generations, it was 

ost. 

The children were further informed that the scene of the legend 
had not been in Georgia, but in their own immediate vicinity,—in the 
Deergrass range, not twenty miles from where they were sitting. Then 
Mr. Jessup, lifting his cane, pointed to a dark chain of hills jutting at 
right angles from the pale-blue ranges heaped against the horizon, and 
asked them if they knew what that was. 

“White Heron Ridge,” was answered in a breath. And the chil- 
dren stared hillward astonished. 

“My grandfather used to say,” Mr. Jessup continued, “that the 
Cherokee Ration were in force hereaway at one time. They trafficked 


backwards and forwards, through the mountains, between this and 
Georgia and Tennessee, and disputed supremacy with Creeks and Shaw- 
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nees. The old chief who told him that legend said that, for a scout, or 
a war-party, the distance from a big pond in the wood, over there on 
the range, to the head-water country of the Hiawassee was only seven 
days’ and nights’ forced march. All that Deergrass tract—three thou- 
sand acres of hill and forest—belongs to a man named McIntosh, and 
has ever since I can remember. He bought in soon after the Indian 
removal in 1838. He’s an unfriendly old fellow, and nobody ever sees 
him, except occasionally on court days. He has a good house over 
there, but lives alone. Queer stories are told about him.” 

In the clear afternoon light distance seemed annihilated, and the 
hills, toward which all eyes were turned, looked surprisingly close at 
hand, and quite within reach of any pair of sturdy little legs. Brought 
thus near to them, the legend materialized, so to speak, into practical 
significance and assumed a personal bearing. Incontinently the little 
band of listeners were transformed into possible treasure-hunters. 

“ Didn’t Mr. McIntosh ever look for the gold himself, father ?” 
Seth inquired, eagerly. ‘You say that lake is on his land. Did 
nobody ever tell him the story, so that he could look ?” . 

Mr. Jessup laughed. 

“ McIntosh could tell more about Indians himself in a week than 
any other fellow could in a year,” he declared. ‘He lived with ’em 
once, folks say. Some even assert that he has a dash of Cherokee 
blood ; but I don’t believe that myself. He don’t look like it. That 
forest-lake of his answers to the description in the legend, and used to 
be called by an Indian name which means White Heron. If there is 
any truth in the legend, McIntosh has had a good chance to prove it.” 

“ But did he ever look for gold on his land ?” the boy persisted. 

“Tf he did he never said so,’ Mr. Jessup made answer. “No 
prospecting for gold has ever been done hereway within my knowledge. 
McIntosh has a grist-mill under the fall from that pond of his, I 
believe. It lost its Indian name in my grandfather’s day. The white 
settlers, moving in, found it hard to pronounce. Cherokee doesn’t come 
trippingly to the tongues of aliens.” 

For months the story, in its new aspect, hung in the boy’s brain. 
Visions of treasure haunted him, and he evolved, elaborated, and dis- 
carded innumerable plans for rediscovering the White Heron mine, as 
he christened it. In imagination he beheld himself a conquering hero, 
contending single-handed with beasts of the forest, manorial prejudices, 
ignorance, and ghosts, for he had learned through the poor whites and 
negroes that the region round about old MclIntosh’s woods pond, as 
it was called, was a sort of happy hunting-ground for disembodied 

- Indians. The ghost-stories, while they made him creep, were a great 
comfort to him, substantiating, if such a thing were possible, the pal- 
pable with the impalpable. No sensible spirits, the boy argued astutely, 
would bother to materialize once more had they not business still upon 
earth, the protection of treasure, and such-like. The more he thought 
about it the livelier became his fancy and the more convinced he was 
that the cavern contained other wealth besides its unquarried gold. 
Those avenging women, doubtless, had collected and stored there the 

jewels and trinkets of their tribe. What more natural and probable ? 
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And to think there might be all this on a man’s land, right under 
his nose, as it were, and he not have the energy to hunt for it! In 
disgust with this supineness, Seth concocted a Jetter to old Mr. McIn- 
tosh setting forth his views, and offering, for certain considerations and 
emoluments, modestly set at half of the find, to undertake the quest. 

The parental edict that the time had come for sending him to 
boarding-school prevented Seth from despatching this precious epistle 
and -thereby inaugurating a new era in county history. He had said 
nothing about his schemes, having a boy’s wholesome dread of ridicule, 
and he determined, since departure from the treasure-region was in- 
evitable, to keep a still tongue until he should graduate and be his own 
man. It was a foolish dog which laid a pack on the trail while him- 
self still in leash. 

When the lad was eighteen, and the school-boy well merged into 
the coliegian, the war broke out, and. swept like a forest fire through 
the South. The old order of things was disrupted, and new forces 
came into play. Wayne Jessup threw himself into the Secession move- 
ment, soul, body, and pocket-book. He mustered and equipped a com- 
pany, officered it with his sons, put himself in command, and marched 
merrily away to Virginia, where he did gallant service, saw two of his 
three sons fall for the cause, and earned for himself the soldier’s last 
distinction, a bayonet-scooped grave in the soil of a battle-field. 

Seth came out of it sound in wind and limb, but reserved for the 
harder tasks of adjusting reconstruction burdens to most unwilling 
shoulders, of léoking after the remnant of the family, entirely female, 
and of grappling with confusion worse confounded in the matter of 
finance. Wayne Jessup had lived the careless, easy-going life of a 
planter, accounting himself comfortable in circumstances with his plan- 
tation and slaves, and disturbing himself not at all about a few debts 
which he had allowed to accumulate. With the loss of slave property 
these debts came back on the land, which, under the burden, presently 
shifted from the holding of the family to that of strangers. Seth 
saved what he could from the wreck for his women-kind, whom he 
settled in a small town in another part of the State, and then applied 
himself to the intricate problem of making a living. 

Albeit a practical fellow, Seth failed somehow of having the right 
grasp. He was at once over-venturesome and over-cautious, and both 
in wrong places. His calculations, carefully, always cleverly, made, 
never footed up a satisfactory total. He took hold of things too soon, 
or too late, or too something,—was, in brief, one of those men who 
work for success, who in a sort deserve success, and yet generally miss 
it. Seth said of himself that he was born under an unlucky star, and 
also that he had never had a fair start; but others said of him that 
there was a twist in his brain, that a too vivid imagination perverted 
his sense of proportion, and that he was too fond of “ short cuts.” 

Four important years had been mulcted from the time usually 
allotted men for preparing themselves for a profession, but Seth did 
not allow that to stand in his way: he only hurried the faster, cram- 
ming law enough somehow, in the intervals of clerking for a hardware- 
house, to pass a slack examination and get admitted to the bar. People 
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accused him of taking advantage of the carpet-bag bill which admitted 
any tyro to legal honors upon the payment of the sum of twenty 
dollars ; but that was taking an extreme view. 

According to Southern usage, Seth gave hostages to fortune in the 
shape of a wife and family before he was twenty-five or had pocketed 
his third fee. The young lady, a Miss Clive, had a little money of 
her own, however, derived from an aunt and securely settled on her: 
so the match was not really as imprudent as it looked. As the chil- 
dren came, malignant friends would prophesy for Seth a full quiver, 
and quote unfeelingly the old adage, “A fool for luck, a nigger for 
gourds, and a poor man for children.” And when number five arrived 
before number four was firm on his legs, they advised Seth to look 
alive, for the undertow was getting dangerous. 

He thought so himself, and, when a boom in a neighboring State, 
grounded on the discovery of valuable minerals, was inaugurated, he 
consulted with his wife and decided that, for a short time, at least, a 
change of base might be advantageous. In this new shuffle and deal 
hope suggested that winning cards might fall into his hand. 

Divorcing himself, for the nonce, from his family, Seth proceeded 
to Birmingham, where he established himself in an embryo street in 
the booming part of the town and put out his shingle, resolved to do 
his best to cut both ways and while sowing his own few dollars in 
speculation to reap a share of such as others might sow in litigation. 

When he had been eleven months in the place and was getting foot- 


hold, he was joined, to his annoyance, by his wife’s brother, Jack Clive, 
an almost hopeless ne’er-do-well, whom campaigning in his boyhood, 


. 


it was claimed, had ruined. 





CHAPTER III. 
PLAYING MONTE. 


JESSUP’Ss office was in one room of a small frame building which 
stood back in a yard. Before it was a road covered with furnace-slag 
and rawly developing into a street. Behind it were building-lots, naked 
as yet, but duly staked and placarded, and destined in the near future 
of land-agents’ speech to become one of the handsomest residence parts 
of the city. Beyond the lots lay fields and a stretch of open country 
which rolled back to the hills from which men wrested wealth in the 
guise of iron and coal. 

To the right of the long narrow hall was the office, a room the whole 
depth of the house, having windows front and rear. Its plenishing was 
meagre, only such things as were indispensable,—a knee-hole table desk 
in the centre of the room, with a swivel-chair beside it, a second-hand 
sofa with demoralized springs, and a few cane-seated chairs for the ac- 
commodation of clients and visitors. A smaller table’between the front 
windows showed the customary office jetsom of descriptive catalogues, 
land-agents’ cards, tobacco-pipes, and stale newspapers. 

The lamps were iighted, and the lawyer sat before his desk with his 
legs crossed and his chair swung back upon its pivot. His face was 
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thoughtful, and his eyes rested, with unrealizing abstraction, upon a 
pile of papers spread out on the desk-lid. Among them a half-folded 
letter arched itself, like a crawling terrapin; an envelope, bulgy and 
official-looking as though it contained documents, lay, face up, beside 
it, and eel the post-mark of a county-seat near Jessup’s old home, 
which bore date of a few days previous. The afternoon’s post had 
evidently brought a budget which required consideration. 

The front windows were closed and the shades lowered, but those 
at the back, where there was less chance of surveillance, stood open to 
the night. Through one of them a mischievous breeze dashed hurriedly, 
dealt the letter a buffet which whirled it over and sent it rustling to the 
floor, juggled with the lamps until the flames flared smokily, and flat- 
tened the shades against the front window-panes with a snap like a fire- 
cracker. Jessup, roused from abstraction, stooped for his letter, restored 
it to its place, and anchored it with a bit of iron ore. Then he turned 
to the window to meet the breeze whisking in again, laden this time 
with pilfered sweets from rose-bowers and jessamine hedges. The night 
was fair, with no moon, but a luminous sky-light which filled the world 
with illusion and the shadowy mystery of the half-seen. 

Jessup turned to his desk again and bent over the papers, moving 
and sorting them, restoring some to their envelopes and laying aside 
others to be re-read. From outside, ordinary night noises drifted in, 
the strident sentimentalizing of cats, the rumble of belated vehicles, and 
the tread of passers, alert and purposeful when that of a white man, 
shuffling and heavy when the wayfarer was a negro. Suddenly, from 
the distance, away in the direction of the mining village, the sound of 
fire-arms bit through the night,—one report,—two,—then a sharp fusil- 
lade, as though an armed gang, running, fired at random after a fugitive 
in flight. The lawyer kept his head down and went on with his work, 
the reports glancing off from his consciousness scarcely noted, like mis- 
siles from mail. Such sounds were no novelty thereaway. Since the 
opening of the mines much human refuse, foreign and domestic, had 
collected, with methods and manners oftentimes the reverse of pacific. 
There was, in particular, a lot of Hungarians, dissolute and quarrelsome, 
but good miners, who were always making trouble. 

Shortly after Jessup’s coming they had made trouble for Joe Gooch, 
a mountaineer from the White Heron neighborhood, and that of so 
serious a nature that Joe had found himself jailed, tried, and sentenced 
for murder before, to use his own phrase, he well knew “what struck 
him.” The crime had really been manslaughter, but Joe had no wit- 
nesses to prove it, while the Hungarians en masse testified that there 
had been antecedent quarrels and threats, followed by a felonious assault 
upon an unarmed man. Jessup, who was counsel for the defence, be- 
cause he had a liking for the home vagabond, beside whom he had 
fished, hunted, and borne arms at various epochs, battled fiercely for a 
modified verdict, but without result. The settlement of quarrels by 
violence was getting too popular thereabouts for the civil authorities to 
feel that they could afford nice discriminations of degree in lawlessness. 
Examples were needed. The courts feared to destroy equipoise by 
leniency. When a fire rages it must be checked by firing against it. 
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Joe, whose natural inclination to settle all difficulties vi et armis had 
been fostered by four years’ campaigning, and thrice four of a most 
desultory existence, felt his sentence to be unreasonable. “ Jus’ fur 
snuffin’ out a man,—an’ him a blasted furrener,”’ he commented acri- 
moniously. “ Look like folks mout’r had mo’ feelin’ fur thar own ’en 
to halter an ole Confed’ fur sich as that. Er weasly cuss whar was 
jus’ spilin’ fur killin’, an’ had been befo’ he come to these diggin’s. 
Ef I’d stole a horse, or sot fire to prop’ty in the night-time, or rousted 
a corpse out’n its grave, or gin away a fellow whar trusted me, I 
wouldn’t er said a word. Sich low-down meanness needs physickin’ 
with hemp, an’ I’d er took my dose ’thout wincin’. But fur shootin” 
down an aig-suckin’ outlandish dog whar was aimin’ to flesh his teeth 
in my meat! It’s hard, I tell you, damnation hard, an’ don’t you 
forgit it.” 

While not altogether sympathizing with the mountaineer’s estimate 
of the relative values of human life, Jessup agreed with him in think- 
ing the slaughtered Hungarian no special loss to the community, and, 
as has been said, strove ably to inoculate the jury with a similar belief. 
His defence of Joe Gooch stood as the masterpiece of his legal career, 
and so impressed the court with his ability that even the opposing 
counsel complimented him without the customary sneering intonation. 
And for Seth’s client, his appreciation of the effort made in his behalf. 
was pronounced, even in the face of the verdict. 

“They hadn’t nary fellow whar fit in the war on the jury,” he ex- 
plained to the sheriff, on their way back to jail. ‘Jus’ a lot o’ riff-raff 
whar was bought out or scared out by them Hungarian devils. Ole 
gray-jackets would’r let me off han’some, an’ Seth know’d it: that’s 
how-come he flung my war record to ther breeze so strong. He’s er 
lawyer, Seth is, solid-bottomed, an’ hooped up accordin’. A good fellow, 
too,” he added, warmly. “ He ain’t gwine back on his own, you bet. 
Him an’ me squir’]-hunted an’ fished together back in the ole North 
State whenst we-uns was kids. An’ we fought Yankees together arter 
we got growed. Thet’s how-come he talked up fur me so tight an’ true, 
argufyin’ an’ slang-whangin’ t’other side like we-uns was brothers.” 

“ He’s paid for defendin’ you, ain’t he?” demanded the sheriff, whose 
views of men and motives had been robbed of enthusiasm by official 
experience. 

“T ain’t give him nothin’,” the condemned man asserted, regret- 
fully. ‘I never had nothin’ to give,—that is, no spons. Them do 
sot on an’ rousted me afore I’d a chance to scrape together more’n 
enough to buy vittles. I sont Seth word who I was, an’ thet I was in 
a hole an’ needed er fren’ to pull me out, an’ he sot right up to it an’ 
pulled. It sorter hurts me not to give him nothin’, jus’ to show I 
seed he bushwhacked his best fur me.” 

“The State’ll allow him something, I reckon.” 

The sheriff’s tone was reassuring. 

“State be damned !” was the contemptuous retort, delivered with 
energy. “ Much he’ll git out’n a State whar’ll halter a fellow that fit 

ur her four ye’r, for fightin’ fur himself ten minutes. Seth kin tote 
all the cote’ll allow him home on a tooth-pick an’ have plenty o’ room 
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to straddle on behind. ’Sides, he warn’t ’pinted to shout fur me by the 
cote. J sont him word how ’twas, an’ he stepped front like a major.” 

“Then you’re responsible yourself,” the sheriff declared, as he 
turned his charge over to the jailer. “ And there is no use slanging 
Alabama about it.” 

His appreciation of his counsel’s efforts, interplaying with a certain 
sturdy independence inherent in the man, set Joe thinking how, as he 
himself expressed it, to set “Seth up an’ trim him off right,” in requital 
of his championship. The result of his deliberations was that, a few 
days before his execution, he sent for Jessup to come to see him, “ jus’ 
sociable, fur the sake of old times,” and during the visit put him in 
possession of certain information which aroused in the lawyer the most 
consuming interest. 

All this had happened months before. Joe had joined the majority, 
and his poor dishonored remains had been decently coffined and buried 
at the expense of a few old Confederates whose sympathies Jessup had 
enlisted. He had promised the man that this should be done, and so 
eased a trifle the humiliation of his passing. He had even gone out in 
the night with his harum-scarum brother-in-law and fired a lonesome 
little salute over the grave; but that had been an absurd bit of senti- 
ment of Jack’s, who had been at one with Joe in regard to the killing. 

Jessup sat at his desk, reading and re-reading certain documents, 
with long pauses for thought and comparison, until a late hour. He 
was thinking of ridding his brain of all complications and shutting up 
for the night, when his attention was arrested by a noise behind him. 
He swung round in his chair in time to see a man of about his own 
size and build enter, unceremoniously, by the window, which he pro- 
ceeded to close and fasten. Jessup watched him a moment silently, and 
then twirled himself back to his desk. It was his wife’s brother, Jack 
Clive. 

After securing the window, Clive came forward into the circle of 
lamplight and leaned on the desk. He was a good-looking fellow, 
despite the too obvious traces of dissipation. His appearance now was 
disordered ; he wore no coat, his cap was pulled down to his brows, and 
his breath came hurriedly, like the breath of a man who has been run- 
ning swiftly and for a good distance. With his left hand and his teeth, 
he unfastened a bloody handkerchief from his right wrist. 

“ What’s the matter?” Jessup questioned, sharply. 

He had forborne to speak at first, thinking it probable, from his 

mode of entry, that his brother-in-law might be under the influence of 
liquor. 
* Nothing,” the other replied, shortly, “or rather I got a scratch in 
a scrimmage out.there,” jerking his head in the direction of the mining 
village. “It don’t amount to much, although it’s ugly to look at. 
Have you any sticking-plaster ?” 

He dropped the handkerchief, as he spoke, and pushed up his shirt- 
sleeve, disclosing a deep gash which extended from the wrist along the 
forearm. No sinews were cut, as Jack proved by moving his wrist 
about, nor had the main artery been severed, although the wound bled 
abundantly. Jessup brought a basin of water from the pump outside, 
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swabbed the cut with his handkerchief, and applied compression until 
the blood ceased flowing, after which he plastered and bandaged it. 
His face was serious and his brows scowled, but his ministration was 
ready and his touch gentle. Jack’s recklessness had worn his patience 
to frazzles, but he still helped him, albeit angrily. 

“ Now, what’s this new imbroglio ?” he demanded, when the patient 
had been made comfortable in a dressing-gown of his own and had his 
arm in a sling. 

“Knifed,” Jack replied, succinctly, as he dropped wearily into a 
chair. “Lord, how tired I am! It’s a good stretch from the mines, 
coming at speed, straight across country, and I circled.” 

“Who knifed you? And what for?” 

Jack laughed. He had a soft voice in speaking, and his laugh was 
singularly agreeable, silvery and round. 

“ A gentle Hungarian,” he replied, taking the questions in order. 
“You know their playfulness with weapons. I was playing monte, in 
Snapper Ginger’s place, with a fellow named Vallejo from Texas. I 
knew him in St. Augustine, several years back, and we hunted in 
couples a bit, and then fell out about a woman. Vallejo’s a sovereign 
at monte! Square in his deal, too, which is exceptional with monte 
professionals. Well, we were having a friendly game, for old times’ 
sake, no liquor and stakes moderate, when in came a couple of those 
blooming Huns, dry as lime-kilns and bored as the devil. They 
watched us awhile, liquoring pretty steady, and then proposed to chip 
in. Val tipped me the wink to help initiate them: so we split and 
made room for them to camp and improve their educations, They 
caught on quicker than you’d think, and had luck, as beginners always 
do. We put it to’em easy, but, bless your soul, they were like colts 
in a fresh pasture. In thirty minutes they’d cast the leading-rein and 
knew all about it. They bet high and played wild, drinking all the 
time. Dios de mi alma, how they did play! ‘You should have seen 
’em! I didn’t drink, not trusting my company; nor did Val, who 
never mixes pasteboard and whiskey. We played square, but with 
science, which the Huns were soon too fuddled to appreciate. They 
became dissatisfied, and the party broke up in a scrimmage.” 

“Was any one hurt but you?” 

“ Quien sabe?” Jack drawled. “A man who is knifed waxes 
ill-tempered, and the hip-pocket may be reached with the left hand. 
It runs in my family to be ambidextrous: so the Hun had my ac- 
knowledgment while his knife smoked. I didn’t kill him,—more’s 
the pity,—and they doubled and set on me like tigers. Then Val 
took a hand, and we fought all over Snapper’s and a bit outside. The 
Huns have no fairness: they signalled their camp, and in less time 
than it takes to tell it, all Hungary was in motion and snorting. 
America wasn’t heard from, and we had no confidence that it would 
be: so we withdrew, Val and I.” 

Jessup remembered the shots. 

“Did they chase you ?” 

“Naturally, having reinforcements. We separated, however, and 
doubled like foxes. Vallejo has assisted in a revolution or two, and 
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understands strategic retreat ; and for me——” he waved his left hand 
airily,—“ it would take better trackers than half-drunk Hungarians 
to run me to earth.” 

Jessup left his seat and strode angrily about the room. Jack’s 
imperturbability and utter callousness about getting himself and others 
into difficulties was maddening. Then, too, Joe Gooch’s battle with 
the Hungarians and total defeat were fresh in his mind. Should any 
of those shots have proved fatal, the affair would have serious aspects 
for his brother-in-law. To the Texan, equally implicated, he gave not 
a thought,—even as a scapegoat. His uneasiness was for Jack, and in 
proportion to his perturbation his temper rose. 

“Why in God’s name can’t you keep out of low company and pot- 
house broils ?” he snarled, savagely. “ This isn’t the frontier, where 
a man shot over cards is simply picked up and laid on a table with a 
platter on his breast for burial-contributions. Joe Gooch’s case might 
have taught you some sense. Those Hungarians are like yellow- 
jackets, loads in a nest and damnably fierce! If you touch one you 
touch all. Didn’t they ring in and swear a halter round Joe’s neck? 
And they’ll do the same by you, if you don’t look sharp. Why in 
thunder can’t you keep straight? You come of decent people, and 
were born a gentleman.” 

Jack made a restive motion, like a horse that feels the rein. 

“ You ain’t hurt by it,” he growled. “ You're no Clive.” 

The lawyer came back at him.’ 

“‘ I’m wed to one,” he retorted. “ And my boys have got the blood, 
and will have the example. Do you want them to repeat your life ?— 
to drink and swagger and brawl as you do? Do you suppose your 
sister doesn’t feel it ?—that her heart isn’t wrung by it? There are but 
two of you. She loves you, and would be proud of you, if you’d let 
her. Do you suppose J don’t feel the wreck you are making of your 
life, whether I’m of your blood or not? You’re thirty-five years old, 
and what have you got to show for it ?” 

Jack’s eyes flamed, but he checked the fierce words that trembled 
on his lips. After all, it was true, every word of it, and Seth spoke 
bitterly very seldom, and only after long provocation. The reference 
to his sister and the stock from which he had sprung hit him hard, but 
in the right place. He loved his sister, after his kind, and his sister’s 
children. The thought of his nephews duplicating his own life, set 
before him for the first time, was distinctly distasteful. The fact 
brought forward that he might be as justly held responsible for example 
as for action was disagreeable also. Jack was a reckless, self-indulgent 
man, but neither a fool nor a weakling. He knew quite well that he 
was a thorn in the flesh of his family. When he allowed himself to 
think about the matter,—which was not often,—he salved his con- 
. Science by the customary resolutions to pull up and steady some day. 

He was fond of his sister’s husband also, in a way, and beholden to 
him for assistance in some pretty tight places, which gave Seth, in his 
eyes, a sort of right to badger him occasionally. To use his own ex- 
pression, therefore, instead of blazing back he turned the other cheek. 

“Draw it mild, old fellow, for to-night,” he said, wearily. “I’m 
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all broken up and done for. To-morrow you can bombard me at 
pleasure. Nobody’ll blame you for shelling me red-hot,—I less than 
any. I’m a bad lot,—for a gentleman’s son. Nobody knows it better 
than I do, and sometimes it galls.” 

“Why not hold up, then?” returned Jessup, more pacifically. 

“Maybe I will some time. I am not too old a dog to learn a new 
trick or two, perhaps. We'll talk it over to-morrow. Bed’s the best 
thing for me now. My bones ache clear through.” 

Jessup examined his watch, the Gooch affair still prominent in his 
thought. In the morning, when the Hungarians should have had time 
to sober up and consult, there would be the modern equivalent of a hue 
and cry. It behooved him to get Jack out of the place at once, before 
complications should be introduced, and more unpleasantness. He 
took a sudden resolution. 

“‘See here, Jack,” he said, rapidly, “your best plan is to get out 
of this until the trouble in Hungary blows over. That Gooch business 
makes me nervous. There’s a train which leaves in half an hour, and 
you can rest ina sleeper. Have you any money? All right, then,” 
as the other replied in the affirmative. ‘ You can take a suit of mine, 
and a change of linen: we haven’t time to go to your boarding-house 
and pack your kit. I'll send it after you.” 

“Send it where?” inquired Jack, wearily, yielding to direction, and 
too spent with the reaction from excitement to do more than negatively 
assert himself. ‘ 

“To North Carolina. To my old home, Naturin,—or, rather, to 
its vicinity. There’s a bit of business I want looked into there, and 
you can attend to it well enough if you will. Come along. We can 
discuss the matter on the way to the station. I'll walk with you.” 





CHAPTER IV. 
THE M°INTOSH PROPERTY. 


THE sunny bay window of Knelly’s restaurant for ladies, with its 
judiciously-adjusted mirrors and plants, commands an almost exhaust- 
ive view of High Street, which is the Broadway of Blankenburg and 
holds under interesting surveillance the wayfarers thereon imitating 
the ways of Satan in continuous “ passing to and fro, and walking 
up and down.” Bad 

That the window is a favorite lunching-place goes without saying ; 
and women will hurry even with shopping, or visits, when the sun has 
passed the meridian, on purpose to be first in the field and secure it. It 
is a comfortable place for four, without crowding, and so much can be 
taken in with the eyes, while the lips absorb bouillon and chicken and 
discuss the affairs of the day, that really no time is wasted at luncheon 


at all. 


Mrs. Judge Browning marshalled her quartette into the desired 
haven with glee. 

“So fortunate!” she said. “It’s lucky we came early.” 

Then she heaped pocket-book, hand-bag, and gloves on a plant- 
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stand, and picked up the menu. She had invited Mrs. Otway, the 
lady who settled herself opposite her, to luncheon because she wanted 
her, and the other two because she had been corralled by one of them, 
so to speak, and could not get outof it. She accepted the situation, 
like the lady she was, and consulted the tastes of her guests in giving 
her orders. 

While they waited, comments were free on the passers outside. 

“There goes Heath Baraud,”’ Mrs. Otway remarked, as a slender 
school-girl passed with a satchel of books on her arm. “She’s going 
home to lunch. How tired the child looks, and harassed! It’s a 
terrible pity about her grandfather! I don’t know when I’ve had an 
outside happening to distress me so much.” 

“Yes, indeed,” assented Mrs. Browning; “it is most distressing. 
But what can you expect? When a man seventy-five years old, and 
the product of a different order of things, like Austin Baraud, under- 
takes to speculate, it’s a spectacle of callow ignorance pitted against 
brier-blade keenness fit to make the angels weep. Why, he can’t know 
enough about business, as now conducted, for self-protection. What 
meaning do you suppose the words ‘deal,’ ‘ margin,’ ‘ future,’ ‘ corner,’ 
‘bull,’ and ‘ bear,’ as applied to financial operations, can convey to his 
archaic brain? I don’t believe he can understand an exemplification 
of the terms in business one whit better than could a mummied 
Pharaoh suddenly brought to life. If he has any business notions at 
all, they must belong to the first half of the century,—almost wear 
powder and knee-breeches, as it were. To get a man like that on the 
street was like putting up a stool-pigeon.” 

“That’s what Lionel says,” eagerly observed Miss Sinclair, a down- 
right young Englishwoman, not long over, who spoke of her fiancé by 
his baptismal name, and when she quoted him did so without modifica- 
tion. “ He says it is iniquitous, and that over here the business-men 
would ‘scalp a baby.’ Wasn’t that droll of him?” she laughed,—a 
low-toned, mellow English laugh. 

“They can’t help it,—our business-men, I mean. They must be 
brutal, being bred of Britain,” murmured Mrs. Otway, who possessed 
the gift of saying nasty things suavely. “ All America is one vast 
example of heredity.” 

Miss Sinclair opened wide blue eyes and sought diligently for the 
connection, whilg Mrs. Browning hastily pressed food upon her guests 
and suggested a bottle of sherry instead of the ale ordered. 

“Why shouldn’t a man speculate, even if he’s a hundred, if he 
wants to?” queried the remaining member of the quartette, with a 
soupcon of asperity in her tone. 

She was a small blonde woman, named Merriman, excessively 
clever, suspected of slyness, rather feared by her own sex, and sister to 
the sharpest brace of ‘‘ promoters” in the city. It was becoming an 
axiom of the street that “no matter who might come a cropper, Merri- 
man & Merriman would be in at the death.” 

“They can, my dear, and that’s just the trouble,” Mrs. Browning 
declared. “They ought to be prevented when they are incompetent, 
like poor old Mr. Baraud. Somebody is sure to take advantage of 
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their ignorance. It isn’t Greek meet Greek in a case like that. It’s a 
fleece to the shearer, generally.” 

“ And the shearer is always the fellow who decoys the poor sheep 
into the pen, isn’t he?” interrogated Miss Sinclair, happily. “ Lionel 
says that the short cuts and trickery in business are just awful.” 

“ As one initiate, perchance, he speaks,” quoted Mrs. Otway, gently. 
Then, catching the shadow of distress on the face of her hostess, she 
helped Miss Sinclair to more chicken, and put a question with intent 
to relieve the situation, but which strained it further : 

“ Does anybody know who benefits by the assignment? The papers 
say one is to be made.” 

Two of the interrogated ladies professed ignorance, and the third 
kept silence. She knew that the assignment of assets, including all 
property save a life-interest in a bit of real estate which had belonged 
to the late Mrs. Baraud, had that morning been made by Austin 
Baraud for the benefit of Merriman & Merriman, the men who had 
led him into speculation. She kept silent, not because she felt ashamed 
of the transaction in any way, or considered that undue advantage had. 
been taken of ignorance. ‘The whole affair had been strictly business, 
and for some to win, others must lose. Only, these women did not 
understand business, or seem to comprehend that ignorance would re- 
main ignorance ‘until the grave closed over it, unless rapped over the 
knuckles sharply, and aroused with pain, by knowledge. Miss Merri- 
man knew all about it, could philosophize, and scorned to sentimental- 
ize over a man simply because he was old and had three girl-children 
to take eare of. People must look out for themselves. They could 
not expect to be thought for and shielded like infants, or idiots. For 
this position even Nature herself stood as authority: was it not the 
universal order of things that 


He shall take who has the power, 
And he shall keep who can? 


“ Mr. Baraud would thank no one for seeking to prevent him from 
managing his own affairs to suit himself, I fancy,” she dryly observed. 
Which was no more than the truth. 

The English girl buttered her bread and remarked blithely that 
“a fool and his money were soon parted,” glancing aside at Mrs. Ot- 
way, who opened on her eyes of fire and softly supplied the information 
that the gentleman under criticism was the most distinguished Oriental 
scholar in the South, and Mrs. Browning’s kinsman in the fourth 
degree. 

“athe that the discussion was felt to have reached its ultimate, and 
luncheon was finished amid weather probabilities and new bonnets. ; 

When the women rose finally to depart, Mrs. Otway drew her hostess 
aside and offered her a seat in her carriage. 

“We'go the same way, my dear,” she said, sotto voce. “It will be 
no trouble to set you down ; a pleasure, rather. I want an opportunity 
to _— for helping to spoil your luncheon.” 

rs. Browning accepted, and the two women settled themselves and 


their packages comfortably. 
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“Never mind the lunch,” she said, good-humoredly. “I knew, 
of course, that the whole thing would be a fiasco when Florry Merri- 
man thrust herself upon us. You two are like fire and tow. The 
English girl wasn’t a bit to blame for coming. She’s the Merriman’s 
guest, and but for her I should have been oblivious of Florry’s ma- 
neeuvres, She has been nice to my Mildred on several occasions. I 
didn’t want to hurt her feelings in any way. What made you so savage 
with her? She can’t help her bluntness.” 

“Oh, yes, she can,” the other lady returned, with cheerful positive- 
ness. “She must learn to help it. Such outspokenness should be 
discouraged. It isn’t comme i faut to come to a person’s country 
and make disparaging remarks, Britain doesn’t bother me, though : 
I overran that quite sufficiently. What grieves me to the soul is the 
Merriman. I hate her, and yearned to be actively disagreeable, but was 
too ignorant of the inwardness of the Baraud affair to be more than 
passively so. She has bowels of brass and vitals of iron, that woman. 
And there she sat guzzling your chicken and sherry without aloes. It 
was distressing.” 

After a moment’s silence, allowed for the carriage to get on a car- 
track, she resumed : J 

“‘T wish I knew whether anything had been saved from the wreck 
for that poor old man and his grandchildren. Heath must be nearly 
eighteen now. She graduates in June, she told me.” 

“She is eighteen. My second girl, Angela, and she are what the 
negroes call ‘one month’s chil’en.’? For the other thing, there will be 
something like five hundred a year left. Mrs. Baraud owned a fourth 
interest in Trueheart’s warehouse; and that can’t be touched. It’s 
settled on the grandchildren ; but Mr. Baraud has a life-estate in it.” 

“ They can’t live on that.” 

“‘Not here; nor anywhere with city rents and expenses. But in 
the backwoods they can keep the wolf from the door with it well 
enough, particularly as they will be able to live rent-free.” 

“ Where?” 

“In the western part of the State, the place is,—among the Appa- 
lachian foot-hills somewhere. I don’t know the name of the county, 
but the plantation, several thousand acres, is on and about a spur of 
hills called White Heron Ridge. There is a very good house on the 
place, I believe.” 

“ Does it belong to Mr. Baraud ?” 

“No, fortunately, or it would have been swamped with the rest in 
those idiotic speculations. The land belongs to Heath Baraud’s oldest 
daughter, and was left rather queerly. It seems that old Mrs. Baraud 
had a half-brother whom people had quite lost sight of. They were 
of a Scotch family who came to this country soon after our Revolu- 
tion and settled near the coast. The name was McIntosh. Heath 
McIntosh, the half-brother, must have been a curious fellow, from 
accounts,—nomadic and solitary. He was born in this country some- 
where about 1810 or 1812. When he was half grown, his father, a 
widower of long standing, married again. Heath, in resentment I 
suppose, took to the woods, and for years lived a wild life among trap- 
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pers and Indians, holding little or no communication with his family. 
He bought an immense tract of land out in the wilds, as it then was, 
enough for a county, some say, and settled himself apart, and people 
gradually forgot about him. His sister grew up and married without . 
ever having laid eyes upon him; but she must have cherished some sort 
of romantic notions about him, for she named her second son after 
him,—Heath. She had only two boys, you know, and the elder was 
called Austin, for his father. 

“ Well, to make a long story short, something less than a year ago 
a lawyer named Gregory appeared on the scene, coming from the 
mountains where Heath McIntosh had established himself, and bring- 
ing the news of his death, and also of the terms of his last will and 
testament. McIntosh, it transpired, had kept his belongings in sight, 
although he had denied them the privilege of returning the compli- 
ment. He knew quite well that his sister had called a son after him, 
and must have been gratified by it, for he left to this half-nephew his 
entire estate, barring certain provisions for work-people and servants.” 

“ What a pity!” exclaimed Mrs. Otway. “ Heath Baraud has been 
dead nearly seven years, and his wife fully five. The will is no good.” 

“Yes, but it is,” the other responded. “Trust Scotch blood for 
canniness. The will provides that in the event of Heath Baraud’s death 
before that of the testator the estate shall pass to his oldest son, should 
he have one; if not, to his oldest daughter. All contingencies are pro- 
vided for,—even Heath Baraud’s leaving no direct heirs, in which case 
the estate is to be settled up and divided, share and share alike, among 
the descendants of Heath McIntosh’s father. The property is all tied 
up and trusteed, and the child doesn’t enter into legal possession until 
she is married.” 

“That’s funny,” commented Mrs. Otway, as she assisted her friend 
to alight. “1I’d have thought in this enlightened era a woman would 
be allowed to stand on her own feet at twenty-one, like a boy.” 

Mrs. Browning laughed. “McIntosh wasn’t enlightened, appar- 
ently,” she replied. ‘“ He groped in the darkness of tradition, and held 
women only as responsible beings when attached toa man. The girl 
enters on her heritage when she gives up her freedom, in this case cer- 
tainly. Aw revoir, my dear; and thanks for the lift.” 





CHAPTER V. 
‘SOLE MIS’ GOOCH’S BO’DER.’’ 


Gray and weather-stained, slightly ragged at the corners where the 
sun had warped the planking and caused the nails to start, roofed with 
shingles mossy and lichened, bracketed with bird-houses of domestic 
manufacture and decorated with the skins of beasts roughly tacked 
against the walls, the old mill presented picturesque possibilities of 
which Evan Smiley, the one-armed miller, lounging in its door-way, 
could have no conception. 

Yet even to him, gazing outward over the mill domain with the 
complacency of a proprietor to whom manorial dignity is still a novelty, 
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the place looked beautiful. It was so. There was still-life and color- 
ing about on every hand fit to drive an artist frantic with delight and 
despair. For what pallet held shades as subtle as those brought out 
on the old walls by the interplay of shade and sunlight? Was ever 
gray of pigment as delicately sharp as that which the wood-lichens 
showed against the weather-staining of the shingles? Could mortal 
fingers squeeze from tubes steel colors as sharply cold as the tones of 
the sun-bleached planking in shadow? or browns as brightly touched 
with russet as those held by the door and batten shutters? Then the 
greens of the water-moss clinging to the beams of the old overshot 
wheel, and the royal tinting of the huge trumpet-vine which sprung 
from earth at one corner of the building, held itself aloft with closely- 
clinging arms, and gayly coiffed the ridge-pole. What skill could re- 
produce all this, with the witchery of afternoon sunlight added ? 

About the mill lay open land, roughly fenced in and planted with 
corn and “ garden-truck ;” and near at hand, on a little rise set with 
hickory- and butternut-trees, was the mill-house. It was a two-roomed 
log structure, with a chimney at either end, and an open space between 
the rooms, such as old-fashioned country barns have for a wagon-shelter. 
This space was floored and furnished with seats and a rough balustrade, 
over which the miller’s wife, a woman of taste, had trained morning- 
glories and a hop-vine. The house-roof extended from gable to gable, 
covering all, and the doors of kitchen and living-room opened opposite 
each other, on the porch space. Batten shutters lay back against the 
wall, held in place by leaning tobacco-sticks, and the sunlight blinked 
obliquely on the small, imperfect panes which glazed the sashes, glori- 
fying each dent, flaw, and air-bubble with rainbow tints which rivalled 
in yellows, greens, violets, and crimsons the blossoms of the four- 
o’clocks, ladyslippers, cockscombs, and portulacas in the door-yard. 

Towards the head of the valley the hills stood close, with only room 
between for a narrow string of corn-land beside the little stream which 
leaped in cascades down the mountain-side a mile away, hurried tumul- 
tuously through coverts and forest tangles, and was caught at last and 
ponded by a rough log dam. The overplus of water, after the mill- 
race had been supplied, slipped over the log barrier with a musical fall 
and went on its way, a large creek still. Where the hills opened out 
it rounded away to one side and passed the mill at a short-distance, like 
the arc of a bow whose string was the mill-race and waste-water. 

As most ways lead to Rome, so in rural districts most trails con- 
verge at a grist-mill, coming down from heights, up from hollows, and 
across from coves, to this common centre of use and interest. Seldom 
is a mill without a visitor, if but a negro with a “head tu’n,” as the 
peck or half-bushel of grain borne by its owner upon his own skull is 
designated. Often as many as five or six blowsy mules and horses 
will be hitched to fence-corners and convenient swinging limbs, switch- 
ing their sides with unkempt tails while their riders await their turns 
to have the contents of mill-bags emptied into the hopper. Good times 
are these for the interchange of thought, speculations over the affairs 
of absent friends, weather-prognostications, and such items of public 
interest as may be floating round the country. While the grain slips 
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through the hopper-throat and loses itself between the revolving stones, 
there to be brayed and tormented out of shape and semblance and 
finally passed through the meal-shoot and dropped in a warm white 
heap in the bin below, the owners of it sit about on bags and boxes, 
and whittle sticks and ruminate tobacco, while giving forth, each man 
according to his kind, such intelligence as isin him. Being the reposi- 
tory of so much, the miller, should he be a man of parts, with keen 
interest in his fellows, becomes in time a local authority, and not even 
the keeper of a cross-roads store or village smithy can beat him as a 
ossip. 

P i all essentials Evan Smiley filled the bill of what a miller should 
be. He gave good meal and good company, had a just hand on the 
toll-measure with all, and a liberal one with such as needed it, could 
give a joke and take one, was quick with wit and tongue, and never 
took advantage of the fact that his being maimed must restrain the fists 
of other men. His wife was popular also, a neighborly woman who 
could count blood kin with half the district and was held to be “a 
willin’ hand at helpin’” in any domestic crisis, such as sicknesses, wed- 
dings, or funerals. It was openly accounted a pity that the couple 
should have no children to perpetuate their virtues. 

When, in the autumn preceding this afternoon of sunshine, old 
Heath McIntosh had been discovered by his affrighted domestics, 
sitting bolt upright in his easy-chair, stone-dead, the miller and his 
wife had been the first of the neighbors who had come to the rescue 
and taken things in charge until Tom Gregory, the lawyer accustomed 
to look after the old man’s affairs, could be summoned. And Mrs. 
Smiley had wept the only tears at the funeral unshed by old Sophy, 
the colored cook and housekeeper. It had been the “ lonesomes’ fun’al” 
she had ever attended, Mrs. Smiley was wont to aver feelingly to her 
cronies, and needlessly so, since “the ole man had kinfolks arter all, ef 
we-uns had jus’ knowed how to git word to ’em.” Then the good 
woman would add naively that she was “ pow’ful proud” she had wept 
for the dead man, moved thereto solely by the forlornness of his pass- 
ing and obsequies, and “unbeknownst thet ther pore lonesome corpse 
had done a good part” by her and hers, 

For it turned out that the use of the mill, the house, fifty acres of 
field and forest, and the water-right from the woods pond had been left 
to Evan Smiley and Virginia his wife for their maintenance during 
life. “ An’ mean talkers mout’r ’low’d I cried fur pay, ef they could’r 
’stablished I knowed what thet pore creeter’s will was. ‘Stead’n o’ 
which I cried fur sorry.” 

Some among the neighbors, notably those of the miller’s own blood, 
who might reasonably look to be his heirs, opined that it was a pity 
the property had not been left him in fee simple. But Smiley thought 
otherwise. Having no children of his own, he could regard the matter 
dispassionately. To him the ultimate reversion of the property to the 
dead man’s own kindred appeared natural enough. 

“Thar warn’t, you may say, no call fur the ole man to leave me 
nothin’,” he assured malcontents, with a twinkle in his eye. “ I’d run 
his mill fur him nigh thirty ye’r, to be sure, an’ my ole ’ooman she’ 
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nussed him through a right bad spell o’ fever once ; but I allers drawed 
pay reg’lar fur my job, an’ he gin her a likely heifer fur hern. He 
was fren’ly ’long o’ we-uns, straight through, an’ whenst I took out to 
Virginny ’long o’ the balance o’ the boys, an’ got my arm sabered off 
by a Yank, he ’greed han’some to lettin’ my wife run his mill, which 
she could do same as a man, endurin’ the time I was gone, an’ arter- 
wards twell I got able to ketch lef’-handed holt ag’in. Yes, he’ve 
been extry fren’ly to we-uns; but thar warn’t a spec’ o’ obligation fur 
him to pervide fur we-uns kinsfolks.” 

Well content with his lot, the miller lounged in the door-way, 
taking an afternoon sun-bath, and letting his eyes roam hither and yon, 
in search of amusement. The mill was idle, the leakage from the 
closed water-gate trickling down on the motionless wheel and dripping 
thence into the waste-water pool below with a musical tinkle, as of sil- 
ver softly smiting against silver. Smiley lifted his hand and held it 
upward, at an incline, with the fingers apart, taking a solar observa- 
tion. It wanted an hour still to sunset. He would not close the mill 
yet; grist was sometimes brought in late at this season of the year. 
He had plenty of time to feed the stock and chop his wife’s break fast- 
wood after sundown, the twilights were so long. Old Nancy, the 
brindled bell cow, came around from behind the mill, where she had 
been grazing, and passed on to the milking-place. It was full early, 
but Nancy was an anxious and suspicious mother until a calf was 
weaned, and never strayed off with the other cattle, preferring to hang 
about the mill, for an extra pan of meal, perhaps, and between-whiles 
to stand at the draw-bars, licking her calf through a convenient crack, 
and flicking her fat sides with her flaxen tail. 

A mellow whistle, trilling clear and merrily, came to the miller’s 
ear and caused him to change his position and glance along the oppo- 
site hill-side, where a trail through the woods gave pedestrians a short 
cut from the country road. A man with a bag on his shoulder was 
advancing along it with the unhurried strides of a mountaineer, and 
whistling as he came. 

“Tt’s Jake Cooper, or his’n speret,” the miller chuckled to himself. 
“T knowed whenst Bill Dentry ‘lowed George Gooch had told him 
Jake were back, thet afore night the mill would ketch him. He’s a 
sociable creeter, Jake, an’ him an’ me have been pards sence he cut 
his’n fust tooth on the knife-han’] I gin his mammy.” 

He stepped out into the open and watched the other man advance 
through the scrubby chaparral at the foot of the hill, and pause on the 
bank of the little stream. Then he sent out his voice in welcome. 

“ Howdy, Jake! Howdy! Whyn’t you-un come on over ?” 

“ Whar’s the crossin’-plank ?” came back the counter-query. 

“God knows,” was the satisfactory response. “ Down in Georgy 
by this time, like as not. Them meddlesome Pellet chil’en were pin- 
fishin’ in the branch this mornin’ befo’ breakfus’, an’ they floated it off 
somewhars.” 

“ How kin folks git across, then ?” 

“Take dog’s ferry. You-uns ain’t salt nor sugar. Water ain’t 

‘ gwine to melt yer.” 
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Thus admonished, Cooper stepped into the stream without more 
ado. The water was little more than ankle-deep, so that wading in 
boots was easy. He stamped his feet as he came out, once or twice, and 
then followed the path to the mill, passing round behind the building 
and coming to the door from the other side. As they shook hands the 
miller observed,— 

“Them Pellets air plumb outdacious! I tole thar gran’dad whenst 
he come to mill to-day thet ef they didn’t quit meddlin’ round my 
truck I’d try hickory persuasion on ’em. Ther old man ‘lowed he 
wouldn’t keer ef I did: they was beyant him, anyhow. ’Lowed ef 
he’d begot such er brood as his son Ike done he’d er been glad to lay 
down his bones on the hill-side hisse’f to git shet of ’em.” 

Jake glanced down at his feet, wrinkling the wet leather with his toes. 

“<Tt didn’t make no dif’ence, wadin’ in boots,” he observed. ‘“ Ef 
I’d had on shoes, now, I’d er been balked. I’m ’bleeged to be keerful 

et.” 
He pushed back his hat as he spoke, disclosing a wan face and eyes 
with shadows under them. 

The miller helped him lower his bag and empty its contents into the 
hopper. Then he reached up to a lever overhead and started the mill. 

“Set down in the sun an’ rest, whilst the grist runs,” he said, 
bustling hospitably about and arranging a place. “ You-un had a 
pretty tight spell down yonder, I reckon. Word come back about it. 
Yer bleached out consider’ble yet, an’ peaked. Don’t yer pick up 
none ?” 

Jake seated himself on the half-bushel measure turned upside 
down for him, and leaned back against the door-jamb. 

‘“‘ Look like, to me, I does,” he affirmed. “ Bein’ back home holps 
me: the fresh air an’ good vittles. I’m stoppin’ ’long o’ sister Mollie, 
an’ she’s a middlin’ good cook an’ cosseter. My strenk’s comin’ back 
right smart.” 

“How come you-uns walkin’?” demanded the miller. “ Ain’t 
George Gooch got nary horse to tote grist to’ mill, stead’n o’ sendin’ 
it foot-back ?” 

“T war comin’ down to say howdy to you-uns anyhow,” Jake 
spoke in defence ; “an’ George had gin his word to them new folks 
at McIntosh’s thet he’d hitch an’ go over to Tuckerton Cove this even- 
in’ to haul in thar las’ load o’ truck, so he war ’bleeged to use the team. 
Whenst he hitched up arter dinner, I ’lowed to sister Mollie she’d 
better fling on the grist: I war comin’ to mill, an’ would tote it from 
the cross-road. ’Tain’t noways heavy. An’ George aims to come by 
fur it an’ me, gwine home.” 

This explanation was admitted as entirely satisfactory, and the 
miller settled himself for a gossip. Jake was glancing about the place 
with interest and a certain unconscious expectation of encountering some 
outward and visible sign of changed ownership, forgetful of the fact 
that the miller was no- new incumbent. He had been absent him- 
self for more than a year, which period had covered his friend’s good 
fortune. He spoke out his congratulations at once, and with great 
cordiality. 
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“The ole place looks jes’ as natu’! as preachin’,” he averred, heartily. 
“T’m proud thar ain’t to be no new shufflin’ an’ dealin’ ’bout the mill 
*long o’ these new folks. ”T'would be pisenous to see ary yuther man 
handlin’ the grist stead’n you-uns. Look like the meal grounded 
wouldn’t be so sweet an’ tasty.” 

Smiley chuckled, with flattered self-consciousness befitting the occa- 
sion, and jocularly informed his companion that he had better reserve 
his pretty speeches for the women, “ stead’n o’ aimin’ to foot a chap ole 
enough fur his daddy by sech’n as thet.” 

Then, not to be outdone in graciousness, he reached a tobacco-box 
-and a couple of long-stemmed Powhatan pipes from the ledge above the 
door and invited Jake to join him in a smoke, and also to tell him what 
the news was over his way. 

“?Tain’t much stirrin’ up thet away now,” Jake answered, as he 
struck a match. “George’s crop is middlin’ forred, an’ the grass ain’t 
hurtin’ it yit. He’ve been holpin’ move the new folks in here lately, 
an’ the talk have been about thar truck. Such a sight o’ plunder be- 
longin’ to one fambly ain’t been seen in these here parts, not lately. 
George ’lows he dunno what they wants with it all, or whar they’ll rest 
it. Says it’s like movin’ in sto’ goods, such a pile o’ bar’ls an’ boxes. 
Thar was one box was a load by itse’f fur a team, an’ took six men to 
lift it.” 

“That was thar pianny,” the miller declared. “The young ’ooman 
over thar is a famous musicianer, folks say.” 

Then he launched into an inventory of the household belongings 
of the new-comers with the fluency and information of an auctioneer. 
His wife was over at White Heron—as the McIntosh home was called 
—every day, he said, helping Miss Baraud to unpack and settle, as was 
neighborly. They were nice sort of people, Mrs. Smiley reported, but 
helpless as babies, all except Miss Baraud, who seemed to have plenty 
of “grit” and to take the lead in all domestic arrangements. 

By the time the Baraud subject had been exhausted the hopper was 
empty of corn, and Smiley stopped the mill. He did not at once de- 
scend to the lower floor to the meal-bin, however, but stood in the door, 
still talking. 

“ How’s ole Mis’ Gooch gittin’ along?” he queried. “TI ain’t hearn 
much ’bout’n her lately.” 

“She’s middlin’ peart, I b’lieve,” Jake responded, a sudden reserve 
creeping into his manner. ‘“ Leastways she war yisstiddy. Leetle Jane, 
sister Mollie’s second gal, come over home to set awhile. She lives with 
her grandma now, an’ she ’lowed they-all was gittin’ on right smart, 
an’ the bo’der didn’t make no complaint o’ his eatin’s.” 

“The which ?” with lively curiosity. 

“The bo’der. He’ve been at Grandma Gooch’s fo’ days now. He’s 
a likely sort o’ chap, an’ don’t give no trouble, faultin’ the cookin’, nor 
nothin’. She likes him tol’r’ble well.” 

“'Whar’d he come from? An’ what did he come for, this season 
o’ the ye’r?” the miller wanted to know. “This warn’t no huntin’- 
time to fetch strangers to the mountings.” 

The gentleman’s name was Clive, the other stated,—John Clive,— 
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and he came from some city near the coast the name of which had 
escaped Jake’s memory. He was in search of rest and trout, and had 
come to the hills to find them. The station-master over at Tuckerton 
Cove had referred him to George Gooch, as a man likely to know the 
boarding facilities of the hill-country. George had been pleased with 
the gentleman’s manner and address, and had persuaded his mother to 
take him as a boarder. Her roof-room was empty, and had just as 
well be turned to account now that opportunity offered. Jake had not 
yet made Mr. Clive’s acquaintance, but expected to do so on the morrow. 
They were to fish the woods pond and the rapids below it together. 
There were plenty of trout and bream in the pond. The gentleman 
was a sportsman. 

The miller, deeply interested, put many questions, and then stood 
awhile in thought, wrinkling his brow and searching his memory for a 
connection. The name—Clive—aroused associations. 

“Thar was a Clive with Newhall’s battalion endurin’ of the war,” 
he ruminated. “Them fellows mostly come from to’ards the coast,— 
‘swamp wild-cats,’ they called tharselves, an’ never named tharselves 
amiss. This fellow Clive war a cap’n ’mongst ’em. A slip o’ a boy 
he looked to be, but the devil’s own fur fightin’. None o’ Newhall’s 
men warn’t slouches, but this creeter war a wild-cat sho’ enough. A 
clipper, he war, a peeled clipper, an’ no odds about it. I wonder ef 
this kin be the fellow.” 

Before he could elaborate, and instil his wonder into Jake, a heavy . 
farm-wagon, drawn by a “spiked team,”—that is, two mules and a 
lead-horse,—came round a bend and pulled up near the mill. It con- 
tained a woman, beside the driver, Mrs. Smiley, whom George Gooch 
had given a lift home. And in the interest of helping his voluble wife 
to alight, joining with her in pressing hospitality upon the brothers-in- 
law, and measuring up the meal, further comments upon “ole Mis’ 
Gooch’s bo’der” passed from his mind, for the time. 





CHAPTER VI. 
THE NEW PEOPLE AT WHITE HERON. 


“‘ HEATH, there’s going to be a baptizing at the lake in the woods 
this afternoon, and Dolly and I are just crazy to go! May we? Will 
you take us? Aunt Sophy told us about it, and she’s going. She says 
it’s splendid! Do take us, Heath. We never saw a baptizing in our 
lives, anywhere.” 

“‘No, we never did,” chimed in another voice; “and it’s dreadful 
interesting, Aunt Sophy says. She was ’stonished at us never having 
seen one! She says everybody goes to baptizings. Let’s do like every- 
body, Heath. Please let’s.” 

A couple of children, girls of seven and nine, raced up the veranda 
steps and tumultuously assailed the hammock wherein Heath Baraud 
was enjoying her Sunday afternoon repose. She had swung it across a 
shady corner and filled it with cushions, among which she ensconced 
herself, preferring to refresh herself with rest out of doors because of 
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the exhilarating sweetness of the mountain air and the glory of the 
prospect, both of which were still novelties to her. She had a book, 
but was not reading, and turned interested eyes to the children at on-e. 

“Colored or white ?” she inquired, referring to the ceremony she 
was so clamorously besought to witness. 

“White,” responded Dolly, the younger of the children, promptly. 
“ Negroes don’t have big meetings till the fall, Aunt Sophy says. White 
folks have ’em any time they take a notion. There can’t be baptizings 
without revivals first, because there wouldn’t be any converts. Folks 
have to come through and get religion before there can be big baptizings.” 
She hopped about on her toes, like a hedge-sparrow, while supplying 
the information, but gave it with the authority of one aw fai with 
processes of salvation. 

Heath turned lazily on her elbow. “ You look as if you’d ‘come 
through’ something, Elma,” she observed. ‘“ Your garments are rent 
asunder, at all events. How’d that happen ?” 

“ Bother my garments!” laughed the child. “I'd like to grow hair 
on my body, like Marko. Clothes are always tearing. Dolly and I 
went to carry Red Robin some apples, and I climbed up on the divis- 
ion between his box and the outside stall, to get close to his nose, and 
Doll pushed me, and over I went, neck and heels, into the manger. 
My frock was caught on a nail, and it just ripped all to pieces.” 

“ Robin was so scared,” supplemented gleeful Dolly. “He flared 
-open his nose, and snorted loud, and jumped clear across the loose-box. 


Elma kept right still a minute, ’cause she thought she was killed, and 
wanted, to fool me: so presently Robin stepped up high on his toes and 
peeped at her. It was so funny we both laughed; but it took a long 
time’ to coax him to eat the apples. He thought we scared him on 


purpose.” 
‘Red Robin had been the riding-horse of the former proprietor, and 
was claimed now by the children. He was a beautiful dark bay, a 
trifle on in years, but good for speed and travel yet, perfect in wind 
#nd temper, and had been accounted worthy of a special codicil to his 
id master’s will, providing for his welfare. Their acquaintance with 
him was a well-spring of joy tothe children. Indeed, the whole move 
/to the backwoods, with the prospect of limitless sojourn there, was to 
them a festa. They had been in their new home a month, and during 
that time had ravished their souls and imperilled their bodies in every 
conceivable way which energy and ignorance could suggest. They 
rollicked and frolicked at will, only pulling through one adventure to 
tumbie headlong into another. 
“ Have you consulted grandfather about our going?” Heath ques- 
tioned, kicking Dolly gently to make her stop oscillating the hammock. 
“ Dolly did,” Elma answered, gayly pirouetting in her rags. “‘ Get 
up, Heath, and come on. Aunt Sophy’s ’most done washing up the 
dinner-dishes, and if she’ll wait for us the baptizing won’t. It’s so 
hateful to be benediction comers.” 
“What did grandpa say ?” 
“Nothing,” admitted Dolly. ‘He just grunted ; and I don’t be- 
lieve he was attending. He was reading one of the fat green books,— 
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Apoca—poca—something. I poked my head in the window, but I 
:” didn’t vail,4 because you say that’s horrid. I just asked easy, and he 
' s:id, ‘hum-hum,’ and I scampered, ’cause I wanted to help Elma beg 
f you. Come on, Heathy! Grandpa don’t care, so we come in at meal- 
i times living.” 
i This was the truth, but Heath objected to a bald statement of it. 
“T’ll make him attend,” she said, rising from the hammock, tall 
} and graceful. “ He must always know where we are, in case of acci- 
| - dents. Run up-stairs, Elma, and get on a frock that is not a disgrace 
| to the community. You look like a corn-field scarecrow. I’ll come 
as soon as I’ve spoken to grandpa.” 
The children fled riotously, and Heath passed along the-veranda to 
the library window. 
They were pretty well established, and daily growing better adapted 
to their new shell, fitting around angles, so to speak, and spreading 
about in spaces. The house was roomy and well constructed, and now 
that mops, scrubbing-brushes, pails of hot soapsuds, and scouring 
negroes on their knees were a thing of the past, and old furniture and 
it modern importations had been harmonized, the place looked comforta- 
| ble and homelike. Heath was puffed up about its appearance with the 
i vainglory of eighteen, rightfully regarding it as a monument to her 
own executive ability. 
iE “ Leave it to me, grandfather,” she had loftily suggested, when in- 
coming wagons laden with their household gear had invo)ved them 
1 all in chaos. “ Leave it to me, all except the books. I can manage 
I it.” And she had kept her word, bringing about ultimate order by 
a system of increased initial confusion and mystery possible caly io 
women. 
A | She peeped in at the library window, before speaking, for. her 
| grandfather sometimes indulged in an afternoon siesta, and she was a 
i” considerate girl, gifted with as much respect for others as for herself. 
, The old gentleman was not asleep, but reading in his big leather arjn- 
chair beside the writing-table, with pens and pencils within easy re« ‘h 
UE of his hand, and the letter-pad, for taking notes, at his elbow. “te 
q harmonized with his surroundings wonderfully: the silvery hai’ 
showed well against the dull maroon of the chair-back; the old 
hand supporting the volume, and the other lying ready with the pencil, 
were like vant ivory; and the background of books, touched with 
t burnished gold where the sunshine rested on the lettering, served to 
accentuate, as it were, the repose of the entire figure. Heath, who 
had artistic appreciation, paused to enjoy the peaceful harmony of the , 
I interior. : 
a Mr. Baraud conned his book, meanwhile, oblivious of her inspec- . 
q tion. There was verity in little Dolly’s statement that they might do 
as they liked unheeded. Mr. Baraud was a visionary, unpractical man, 
with archeological tastes and pursuits, and methodical habits, which 
once allowed for gave little further trouble. He was also an earnest, , 
industrious student, rather of the Casaubon pattern, much given to 
amassing detailed evidence on subjects of interest to no mortal soul 
a} save savants of futile erudition. His family affections were warm, 
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when he remembered about them, and at intervals drove him into 
spasms of ill-judged practicality usually ultimating in disaster. 

After his financial fiasco, he had surrendered everything at com- 
mand to his creditors, save his library, a fraction of his household 
goods, and the trifling income accruing from his wife’s estate, and they 
also would have followed the rest had not Merriman & Merriman, for 
very shame, professed themselves satisfied. His notions of honor and 
rectitude were well defined, if simple, and according to his lights he 
abode by them. This retreat in the wilderness, falling in as it had 
done, appeared to him little short of a special providence, and he had 
made the move quite in a patriarchal spirit, mentally likening himself 
to Israel journeying into a far country with his household stuff and 
little ones. And, being utterly devoid of humor, he failed to note the 
delicious absurdity of the comparison, or to remember that Jacob was 
the father of operators, and gifted with acumen sufficient to make the 
days cold for jobbery anywhere. 

At his grand-daughter’s words, Mr. Baraud withdrew himself from 
apocryphal revelations long enough to yield a ready assent to her plan 
for the children’s amusement. Immersion was an interesting ceremony, 
he assured her, and with the environment of stream, forests, and over- 
arching heaven the scene would be fairly scriptural. He had witnessed 
it so many times in his youth, otherwise he would now accompany 
them. They must take a servant for protection, and be careful to 
return before nightfall. 

With this permission Heath was about, contentedly, to withdraw, 
when he called her back and exhibited a note which had been delivered 
to him that morning, 

“We are not so isolated as the city folks suppose,” he smiled. “See 
this which George Gooch sent in since breakfast. It is a request, from 
a person who signs himself ‘John Clive,’ for permission to fish the 
waters of White Heron. He writes like a man of culture, and says 
he’s rusticating near us, and, if agreeable, will do himself the honor 
of calling during his sojourn. He claims, you see, to have served 
under my son Heath during the war, which is interesting.” 

“Of course it is,” assented Heath, returning the note. “The hand- 
writing is good, firm, and bold, and I like the turn of expression. He 
frankly asks for what he might have easily helped himself to without 
our knowledge, for he’s bound to know that we are almost as much 
strangers here as he is. The man is a gentleman, grandfather: so 
there will be no impropriety in his calling.” 

“‘ Precisely my own conclusion, my dear,” responded the old gentle- 
man. ‘ You have followed my line of reasoning.” 





CHAPTER VII. 


THE BAPTIZING. 


THE little party set out merrily. The children skipped and raced 
. ahead, wildly exuberant, while Heath, although strongly inclined to 
join them, restrained her steps to accommodate the fat shuffle of the 
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elderly negress. Under the McIntosh will Aunt Sophy and her hus- 
band had been provided with a home for life on one corner of the 
White Heron property. But the hollow in which the cabin was situ- 
ated was lonesome, and the couple, to use their own phrase, had “ been 
knockin’ roun’ white folks so long, an’ chawin’ white folks’ vittles,”’ 
that they could not reconcile themselves to achange. Consulting their 
own inclinations, therefore, after the manner of old family servants, 
they rented out their heritage and quietly remained in their comfortable 
quarters in the house-yard. The Barauds had found them in posses- 
sion, and accepted them, as they accepted all else, in a joyous and 
experimental spirit. 

As they walked, the old woman responded to Heath’s conversational 
overtures in the friendliest manner, giving much information of local 
interest, couched in a quaint vernacular. 

“ He war a mighty fine man, ole mars’r was,” she averred, in reply 
to a question. “ He war sot in his ways, ob co’se, livin’ by hisse’f so 
long, an’ no call to give way to nobody. Folks sed he war servidger- 
ous an’ onlikely in his temper, an’ happen he was, but dat warn’t 
nothin’, Men-folks allus does swar, an’ ramp roun’, an’ kick up de 
groun’, whenst dey think darse’fs bothered. Dat’s dar natur’, an’ 
don’t have to be splained by fixin’ no Injun blood ’pon ’em.” 

“Mr. McIntosh had no Indian blood,” observed Heath, with de- 
- cision. “ He came of Scotch people on the father’s side and English 
on the mother’s. There isn’t any wild blood in the family. Grand- 
father knows all about them.” 

“Look like he oughter,” acquiesced the old woman, “ bein’ as he 
had ole mars’r’s sister. Folks ’bout’n here talked dat foolishness bekase 
ole mars’r never tole none o’ dem whar he come frum, nor nothin’ ’tall 
*bout his fambly an’ folks. He lived wid de Injuns one time, too, an’ 
knowed all dar ways an’ notions, an’ he could physic ’most any sort 0’ 
ailment wid Injun truck. He allus owned to bein’ a full-blooded 
white man whenst folks asked him. An’ all dem tales ’bout’n Injun 
harnts bein’ rank in de ridge ’bout here an’ roun’ de pond he jus’ 
larfed at hearty. If dem daid harnts had been his kinfolks he 
wouldn’t never made fun o’ ’em like he done.” 

Heath slackened her pace and pricked up her ears at once. She 
delighted in ghost-stories, and the more blood-curdling the better. An 
ill-regulated supernatural appealed to her imagination, fired her interest, 
and dominated her desires with a force of fascination best appreciated 
at eighteen. She delightedly plied the old woman with questions, sug- 
gestions, and overwhelming demands for authentic narratives without 
loss of time. The children also, having exhausted the possibilities 
of entertainment resident in their own legs, fell into rank and added 
their entreaties to hers. The old woman, who had been cunningly 
leading up to this very point, on purpose to score a sensation, chuckled 
with enjoyment and allowed herself to be persuaded. 

“ Befo’ any o’ you-all was bornded, honeys,” she commenced, im- 
pressively, “endurin’ slavery times, befo’ de war, we-all was livin’ 
pon de White Heron prop’ty same as we is now., Ike an’ me, we 


warn’t born an’ raised ’bout here, so we-all warn’t ’quainted wid de 
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neighborhood tales like dem whar grow’d up wid ’em. Ole mars’r 
bought we-all out’n a trader’s gang whar was bein’ kyar’d souf to de 
cotton-fields. We-all hadn’t been married long, an’ he bought us 
bofe, an’ my little gal whar died. I never had no mo’ chil’en. 

“Ole mars’r owned den a big six-footer named Peter, a blacksmith 
by trade, an’ a mighty hunter befo’ de Lawd, like dat creeter in de 
Bible. I never seed sich a fellow fur scramblin’ th’ough de woods 
arter varmints as he were. He loved de chase an’ he loved de meat, 
—specially coon-meat,—an’ he had a pa’r o’ bench-legged mongrels 
whar wouldn’t follow nobody else but him an’ was as sharp arter hunt- 
in’ as he was. Mos’ every yuther night in de season Pete he’d come 
over to we-alls an’ pester Ike to go huntin’ wid him, an’ sometimes 
Ike’d go, an’ sometimes he wouldn’t. Ike didn’t have no stomach fur 
coon ; he ’lowed coon was fus’-cousin to dog, an’ dat noshun allers 
physicked him. But ev’rybody likes ’possum; an’ he was sharp 
enough to ketch dem whenst dey hunted. 

“One night dey started out mighty flibberty an’ rapid, gwine do 
so much an’ ketch so many varmints hit was aggervatin’ to hear ’em. 
T telled ’em ‘ brag was a bad dog, an’ holdfast was a better one ;’ an’ it 
tu’n out jus’ so. It had been rainin’ all day, soft an’ easy, an’ de 
woods was wet, but arter dark it hilt up good an’ de stars come out. 
Pete had a bran’-new lantern he’d gin two dollars fur over at de Cove, 
an’ de money warn’t cold out’n his pocket. Dey fulled it up wid lard 
oil an’ lighted it to kyar wid’em. De lantern had er right big ring at 
de top, whar you could git yer arm th’ough, dat sot up stiff an’ solid, 
not havin’ no hinge like4antern-rings does now. Pete were as proud 
o’ dat lantern as a hen with goslin’s. 

“Dey had mighty good luck, huntin’ dem ridges beyant de big 
pond, an’ kotched some two or three fat ’possums. But nothin’ 
wouldn’t do Pete but what he mus’ have a coon. Arter de turn o’ de 
night, sho’ enough de dogs got arter one,—or somethin’ dem hunters 
took fur one,—an’ trailed an’ tracked it plumb twell dey treed it in a 
big hollow tree whar was daid an’ rotten. Dem dogs ris’ up on dar 
hind legs an’ danced, dey was so excited, an’ de men-folks mocked ’em. 
Night hunters allus totes an axe along to cut de game down whenst it’s 
treed, an’ Pete had a big broad-bladed one, mighty strong in de han’le, 
an’ sharp. He swung her up to his shoulder an’ hit into dat tree— 
g’bling! An’ Ike he sot de lantern in a safe place an’ stood by to help 
pres’n’y. On de third lick, Pete hollered, ‘ Lordy! look dar!’ an’ dar 
was a narrow streak o’ green fire, startin’ at his cuttin’-place an’ worm- 
in’ clean roun’ de tree-trunk. ‘Hit her ag’in!’ hollered Ike, an’ Pete 
swung his axe up an’ driv’ home. Den dar was crashin’ an’ tarin’, 
de bark flew off in fleeks, an’ one side de tree peeled off an’ shoved in. 
Pete’s axe twitched out’n his hand like somebody had pulled it, an’ he 
drapped back, skeered mighty nigh crazy. Look like dat las’ lick 
had bu’st open torment! All de side de tree whar de bark peeled off, 
de hole in de middle, de ragged aidges, an’ even down to de chips on 
de groun’, was flamin’ wid greenish-white fire. It paled an’ it lighted 
like cats’ eyes in de dark, an’ look so horrid dat de dogs flinged up 
dar haids howlin’, an’ den swirled roun’, tucked tail, an’ trabelled. 

Vou. L.—8 
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Pete he never stop fur nothin’. Whenst his axe lef’ him fur de fiery 
hole, he ’lowed de debbil had it an’ would jump out armed in a minute. 
He didn’t hab time fur nothin’, ’cept to call on Gawd an’ run. 

“Tke he doubled right down a-larfin’. He warn’t skeered, bekase 
he’d seed fox-fire befo’, an’ it come to him de minute de tree bu’st open 
what de light was. He larf an’ he larf, twell he fa’rly ache, bout 
Pete an’ dem dogs skedaddlin’ frum fox-fire. Hit look so funny to 
him. But de funny lef’ it pres’n’y! He wouldn’t git de axe, wantin’ 
to push de joke on Pete furder by makin’ him come arter it, but he 
retched out fur de lantern to comp’ny him home. Jus’ as he done dat, 
somethin’ bounced th’ough de air so close dat de wind o’ its gwine hit 
*g’inst him an’ made him dodge. He couldn’t hear de thing light, but 
fus’ thing he knowed dat lantern had done ris’ up from de groun’, 
*bout knee-high, an’ was trab’lin’ th’ough de bushes double-quick. 
Ike couldn’t glimpse what toted it, an’ he didn’t want to. De light 
was swingin’ an’ twinklin’, like somethin’ had it by de ring an’ was 
holdin’ low. 

“Ike was so skeered his knees trimbled togudder, like bones whenst 
a musicianer shake his hand hard, an’ his mouf dried out like er sand- 
heap. It come to him dat Pete didn’t hab no religion, an’ dat ole Satan 
knowcd it, an’ had bu’st up th’ough dat debblish fox-fire an’ lit out to 
hunt him wid his own lantern. An’ ef ole Satan couldn’t ketch up wid 
Pete, he mout come back. 

“ Arter dat notion struck him, ’twarn’t nothin’ to do but move: so 
Ike come a-lopin’ ’cross de ridge, feelin’ sickly. He fotched a pray’r 
wid every jump dat Gawd A’mighty would keep de debbil nosin’ arter 
Pete twell he got safe home. He ’lowed de Lawd would natu’lly aim 
to favor him, bekase he were a perfessor; but he didn’t trus’ to dat 
altogether, an’ kep’ a-lopin’. 

“ Whenst he got into dat big openin’ over yonder, whar Injuns 
used to hab a camp, he say, it look like he’d lit right in er battle. He 
couldn’t see nothin’, but he hearn a plenty. Dar was sounds o’ blows, 
an’ screechin’ an’ groanin’ an’ hollerin,’ like gangs o’ chil’en an’ women- 
folks was gittin’ slaughtered, or pant’ers an’ wild-cats fightin’ an’ 
_squealin’, An’ de whoops—long, eddyin’ whoops dey was—was terri- 

ble enough to make de ha’r trim’el clean off’n a body’s skull-bone. Ike 
skeered heap more’n he had been, bekase he dunno what gwine happen 
nex’, an’ he ’feard to study, or think ; he ’feard to do anything ’cep’n 
run 5 





“ His legs was gittin’ mighty nigh played out, whenst he got ag’ inst 
de big pond, an’ his bres’ was flappin’ in an’ out like er leaky bel- 
lows. De fuss was all behint him by den, howsunever, an’ he ‘lowed 
he mout take time to be thankful an’ git a moufful o’ water befo’ gwine 
furder. He drapped on his knees at de aidge de pond an’ stooped over 
to lap water dog-fashion, whenst over from de yuther side, ringin’ 
*long de water-level, come de awfulles’ shriek he ever heard, or dreamed 
*bout in a nightmar’. ”Twas a soun’ to curdle dem whar hearn it,— 
like a creeter’s cry whar’s dyin’ on an axe-blade,—an’ ef it come more’n 
once Ike wurn’t dar to ketch it. How he got up an’ how he trabelled 
he dunno, kase what little sense he had spar’d lef’ him den. Whenst 
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he knowed hisse’f ag’in he was climbin’ over de yard fence, close by 
we-all’s house, cryin’ like a baby. An’ de sun was risin’.” 

Heath drew a deep breath of enjoyment as the narrative culmi- 
nated. 

“What became of Pete and the lantern?” she inquired. 

Old Sophy chuckled. 

“ Pete got home all right,” she affirmed. “He never seed nothin’ 
more’n fox-fire, an’ he made mighty good time. Whenst he got most 
home he sorter slacked up to walk, an’ got studyin’, an’ ’membered 
he’d hearn Ike larf, as he trabelled, an’ sorter mistrusted how ’twas. 
He were ’shamed to own up to his wife he’d run from fox-fire, an’ 
made up a tale ’bout bad luck huntin’. He was mad as a rousted 
yellow-jacket, too, kase he’s ’feard Ike’d raise'a larf on him. De 
lantern nobody never seed no mo’, nor so much as a scrop o’ de glass 
o’ it. De axe were foun’ in de hollow whar it drapped, but de lantern 
warn’t nowhar. Pete, settin’ in his chimbly corner, tried to raise a 
tale dat Ike was ’larmed by fox-fire same as him, an’ had drapped de 
lantern, runnin’, or dat de coon, jumpin’ fur life, had jammed his nake 
th’ough de ring an’ runned off wid it. Dar was a sight o’ foolishness 
talked, but arter de tale, as Ike tole it, got about, folks whar’d lived 
’bout’n dese parts all de time lowed ’twarn’t even de debbil: ’twas jus’ 
dem ole Injun harnts projeckin’ th’ough de woods whar done it all. 

“ Tke he ain’t sayin’ much, nor conterdic’in’ nobody ; but he knowed 
what he seed an’ heard, an’ he quit night-huntin’. An’ de nex’ big 
meetin’ Pete he made haste an’ got religion.” 

By this time they were nearing the lake, and could hear the sound 
of singing, which put a stop to comments on Aunt Sophy’s story by 
causing them to hasten their steps. The path opened out into a pretty 
glade finely set with trees and comparatively free of undergrowth. 
The margin of the ill-reputed water, which was of considerable extent 
and wonderful shimmering beauty, was carpeted with deer-grass, and 
enlivened with a motley human assembly of candidates for baptism 
and their friends. In the background horses were grouped effectively, 
securely hitched to swinging limbs or the trunks of pliable saplings, 
so that owners might gaze upon the descent into the waters undisturbed 
by visions of broken bridles and vanishing steeds. And everywhere, 
in the background, the foreground, and the middle distance, were lively 
specimens of the crop-eared, inquisitive, bob-tailed, ubiquitous canines 
indigenous to the country. 

The congregation stood closest at a point where the margin flat- 
tened, giving an easy descent into the water, which had there a grad- 
ually shelving bottom for a good way out. The little party skirted 
around the throng, trying to find a place from which to view the 
spectacle. Heath and the children looked about anxiously for Mrs. 
Smiley or George Gooch, their only acquaintances as yet, but nowhere 
could they discover them. All eyes were turned on the preacher, a 
lank, spare man with an earnest face and an air of concentration. He 
was clad in a heavy black baptizing-robe which descended to his knees 
and was belted securely about his body. In his hand was a book, 
from which he lined out a bymn with nasal distinctness, and behind 
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him, as he slowly advanced to the water’s edge, were three or four of 
his principal elders. So much Heath could discern, having the advan- 
tage of height, but the children could see nothing but the backs and 
legs of the people about them. 

After a moment, however, Aunt Sophy, who had temporarily with- 
drawn herself, returned and convoyed them a little to one side, where 
arise in the ground gave some trifling advantage. The place was 
already occupied by a couple of men, one a mountaineer in homespun, 
to whom old Sophy spoke, and the other a gentleman in flannels. 

So much Heath diseovered at the first glance while the men, with 
equal courtesy, were making place for them. Later her eyes took in, 
in the one case, the details of a handsome face, dark eyes, a softly-toned 
voice, and deferential manner, and, in the other, of broad shoulders, 
helpful readiness, and a wanness of aspect very different from the 
healthy sunburn of the countenances round about. The mountaineer 
looked sickly to her, and she hastened to deprecate the trouble he was 
good-naturedly giving himself about the children. He was establish- 
ing Dolly on a horizontal limb and was showing her how to balance 
herself. He smiled at her pleasantly, showing handsome teeth, and 
put aside her protest. 

“Lord bless you! I’m used to chil’en,” he assured her. “ My 
sisters have got an army. These little creeters here’d ruther see right 
good, ’en clinch on to salvation. I’ll’tend to’em an’ welcome. *Tain’t 
a mite o’ trouble. Mr. Clive ’Il look arter you-uns.” 

Then, with a cheery “ Here ye air, sis,” he swung Elma into the tree 
also, and placed himself in a position to grasp the skirts of both and so 
insure them against accident. 

“‘ How kind these people are !” she said in a low tone to Clive, who 
stood beside her. “See the trouble that man takes. And he doesn’t 
even know us.” 

“Yes, he does,” Clive answered, amused at a simplicity which did 
not appear to take account of their vast difference from these others. 
“ He knows you well enough. That’s George Gooch’s brother-in-law, 
Gooch has worked for you lately, I believe. Not but that Cooper 


‘would put himself out for children in any case. He would. Kindness 


to little ones seems a fundamental trait with these mountaineers.” 

“Tt’s a very beautiful one,” she volunteered, with enthusiasm. 

“Very,” he assented. “ Look, the preacher is going in now. And 
the candidates are making ready. Watch them. The scene is scrip- 
tural.” 

The congregation had begun to sing, men and women together, 
following the lead of a huge mountaineer in their midst who possessed 
a voice of wonderful power. As they sang, the people appeared to lift 
themselves, and sway, in unison with the wild crescendo movements, 
the plaintive diminishings, and the vibrant repetitions with which the 
hymn was rendered. The sadness inherent in untutored music took 
hold on Heath and absorbed her; unconsciously her lips parted and 
her voice went out to mingle with the cadences which rose and hovered 
above the water, holding a moment in sweetness, as it were, ere wander- 
ing away among the hills, to return again in echoes. 
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During the hymn, the preacher, staff in hand, went down into the 
lake, trying its depth as he walked, and pressing onward until he stood 
in water to his waist, when he turned and faced the people. Then the 
elders arranged themselves, two on the brink, to receive the candidates 
from their friends, and one in the water, to act as convoy and assistant 
to the preacher. The crowd stirred and parted, making space for the 
newly converted, who ranged themselves in line, two and two, like 
soldiers. All had handkerchiefs or towels bound about their heads, 
and the females had their garments bound down likewise, for the sake 
of decorum. One by one they passed forward into the element which, 
to them, symbolized redemption, and had spoken over them the words 
of a sacrament which even the preacher’s nasal delivery could not rob 
of beauty and suggestiveness. 

To Heath, regarding the ceremony for the first time amid its appro- 
priate and appointed environment, the scene seemed solemnly impres- 
sive. To her, the faces of the throng took on intentness, unfamiliarity, 
and almost exaltation. The soft rippling of the water, in repose, broken 
now and again by the dull sound of parting as a candidate was im- 
mersed, the rustling of the branches overhead as the wind stirred, the 
sunlit peacefulness of the azure depths above, the breaking forth at 
intervals of the chanting, even the aspect of the preacher, served to 
heighten, for her, the illusion. In spirit, the western hills no longer 
enclosed her: she was under the skies of Palestine, beside the river 
of Jordan, hearkening to the voice of the forerunner of Christ, and 
mingling with the multitude who “came down unto the waters to be 
baptized of him, confessing their sins.” 

Her eyes filled, and her fingers clasped themselves together. She 
swayed sympathetically to the tide of her own emotions, for the moment, 
oblivious of herself and of the observation of the man beside her. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
JACK PLANS HIS CAMPAIGN. 


WHEN the crowd were dispersing, at the conclusion of the cere- 
mony, Heath turned to Cooper, and, with thanks, reclaimed the rap- 
turous children. ‘ He had been very good to them,” she said, “ patient 
and careful, as strong men always were with little ones.” Then she 
smiled on him frankly, and, obeying an impulse, tendered her ungloved 
hand, which Cooper delightedly covered with his sunburned paw, 
becoming then and there her liegeman. 

Her parting with Clive was much more ceremonious, although she 
told him that his note had been received and that her grandfather 
would be pleased to make his acquaintance. ‘“ Any one who knew his 
son would be welcome,” she stated, simply. 

And Clive, with an air of cordial deference, infinitely becoming, 
assured her that he would do himself the honor of calling at White 
Heron without undue delay. After which, Mrs. Smiley bustled up -. 
and interposed with fluency and friendliness, and the group resolved * 


into integrals and drifted apart. 
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Jack Clive rode away in a very good humor with himself and his 
surroundings. He had been sent to the hills by his brother-in-law, 
not only to remove him for a season from a vindictively belligerent 
neighborhood, but also on a mission of Jessup’s own, the furtherance of 
which Jack was not finding at all unpleasant. He was fond of the 
forest and of forest pursuits, and therefore not likely to experience bore- 
dom, even should his sojourn be lengthy. The recklessness of past 
years had told on him, too, so that the rest, regularity, and wholesome- 
ness of bucolic existence had all the gratefulness of a sorely-needed 
respite, in addition to the attraction of novelty. He had been domi- 
ciled in the roof-room of old Mrs. Gooch’s house for nearly a fortnight 
now, and already the marks of dissipation were fading from his face, 
while, to quote his own words in a note written his sister the previous 
day, he began to feel himself, physically, a new man. 

This was his first public appearance in the neighborhood, as well 
as Heath Baraud’s, for, barring certain afternoon lounges on George 
Gooch’s porch, and one fishing-excursion with Jake, he had remained 
pretty quietly at home. His slashed wrist had been troublesome at 
first, destroying inclination for exertion and making the manipulation 
of rod or gun unattractive. Under repeated applications of a healing 
salve, the secret of which was old Mrs. Gooch’s discovery, the inflam- 
mation had, however, entirely subsided, and even the soreness was 
passing away. His wound had made sympathetic meeting-ground 
between Jack and his grim-visaged hostess from the first, for, like 
many rustics, she was a born doctress, clever at- compounding salves 
and unguents of power, and at brewing decoctions whose virtues had 
attained for them local celebrity. When Jack showed himself not 
only in need of her ministrations, but willing to submit himself thereto 
with blind confidence, a reluctant fancy for him began to generate in 
the old woman’s limited nature, which later, on his inadvertent dis- 
closure of the way he had come by the cut, developed into downright 
liking. 
epi be bounded you-uns kin shoot mighty straight,” she had 
averred, grimly, adding, after a pause, bitterly, “ Ef them thar weasely 
furren varmints could all git slaughtered an’ drownded out’n the 
kentry ’twouldn’t make no matter to nobody.” 

Which speech, coupled with her expression and the dreary hardness 
of her eyes, had caused Jack to rightly conjecture that the circumstances 
of her son Joe’s trial and death had not been withheld from her. He 
made no mention of the fact of his own connection with Seth Jessup, 
partly from a delicacy that would not seem in any way cognizant of, or 
associated with, her trouble, and partly from a belief that as an un- 
accredited stranger in the land he could better attain his object,—which 
was neither more nor less than the rediscovery of the Indian gold- 
mine. 

At a bridle-path which branched out from the main road Jack sep- 
arated from his companion. Old Mrs, Gooch lived across the ridge 
from her son, up among the fastnesses ; while George, having married 
a girl from Tuckerton Cove, had succumbed to metropolitan influences 
sufficiently to establish himself within sight of the public road. His 
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wife liked the distraction afforded by the desultory traffic of the neigh- 
borhood, the infrequent passage of wagons, and the more regular going 
and coming of horsemen. On the roadside she could command the 
social dissipation of callers also, while up in the ridge visitors were 
prone to be, according to the vernacular, as “ skerce as hen-teeth.” 

But, although she abhorred “lonesomeness” for herself, Mrs. 
George Gooch had by no means the same feeling in regard to it for her 
children. Relays of them sojourned constantly with their grandmother, 
although, until recently, no special one among them had been formally 
resigned to her keeping. Her son Joe had always held the first place. 
True, Joe had been an unsatisfactory first-born, given to roving hither 
and yon, and never to be counted upon as a permanent staff for declining 
years. Still, as long as Joe lived, and remained unmarried, his title 
was clear to the first place, and hope could flourish that he would ul- 
timately come home for good and settle down. Now, however, “Joe’s 
trouble,” as his disastrous taking off was called in consideration for 
his family, put an end even to negative arrangements in which he was 
a factor. The only settlement possible for a man who has been hanged 
is into his grave, and the solitary hope to be entertained in regard to 
him that contained in the judge’s final recommendation. 

When knowledge became positive that Joe would never return, 
George Gooch suggested that his mother should break up and come to 
live with him ; but the old woman refused to listen. Her feeling for 
her daughter-in-law was distinctly friendly, and she had no mind to im- 
peril it by domestic experiments. She preferred to live and die in a home 
of her own, she declared, adding, dryly, but with wisdom, that “’twar 
a sight o’ satisfaction to pussons to have a place whar they could keep 
thar truck an’ stay to tharselves whenst thar feelin’s got hurted or 
they quar’led with thar kinfolks.” If George felt anxious, he might 
give her little Jane for a permanency, to take the “aidge off’n the 
trouble.” She was able to do a good part by the child, and, if un- 
molested in her ways, she would do it. 

This promise was understood to have reference not only to house- 
hold gear, but to certain moneys which the old woman was supposed 
to possess, though how come by, and where concealed, even the sons of 
_ her body knew not. Their father had been a sombre-tempered man, 
solitary in his ways and secretive in his disposition. In his youth, and 
indeed up to the time of their removal to the Indian reservation, he 
had been intimately familiar with the local tribes, uninfluenced by 
the strained relations prevailing between them and the whites, and 
undeterred by the fact of white massacres being still a well-known 
quantity. This traffic was supposed to have brought mysterious gain, 
which, as the old man kept his own confidence and died intestate, the 
public further decided must have passed to his wife. Little Jane, 
therefore, when her adoption by her grandmother became generally 
ti assumed in popular estimation all the distinction of a probable 

eiress. 

“?Twar plumb cur’ous ther ole ’ooman’d pass by her own son 
George, an’ George’s boys, to pick out a gal-creeter to give all to,” was 
averred by some, principally males, who loved to see their sex held 
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dominant ; while others, tired women with unsatisfactory “ men-folks,” 
found the action criticised a natural one enough. ‘ Arter Joe, an’ Joe’s 
daddy,” they declared, “it war reasonable Mis’ Gooch’s appetite should 
be spiled fur bull-meat. She’d look fur comfort in her ole age, an’ 
out’n a gal she mout git it, maybe. Joe hadn’t been no satisfaction to 
her, an’ his daddy couldn’t er beat him by much, ef he did leave money 
behind him. Ole man Gooch had been er woods-harnt, an’ an Injun 
harnt, everybody knowed, an’ Joe’d gin a job to ther sheriff.” 

In the career of Gooch senior, his isolation, his taciturnity, his fond- 
ness for solitary sport, his Indian intimacy, the general belief that he 
was the depositary of savage secrets, even in his unpopularity with his 
own race, Jack Clive appeared to take a devouring interest. In his 
gossiping with the dead man’s son, who had been a small boy at the 
time of the parental demise, and also in talks with Jake Cooper, who 
was a perfect reservoir of local tradition, he was always deftly seeking 
to drift the conversation into channels which would bring to light the 
old man’s characteristics. He even endeavored subtly to entrap his 
hostess into domestic reminiscences; but with her, so far, his success 
had not been marked. Her husband appeared to have inoculated her 
with his own objectionable taciturnity. 

Jack was, however, a sanguine soul, with a stalwart belief in his 
own capabilities. Given time, he would get en rapport with all these 
people, high and low, win their confidence, and cleverly manipulate it 
to the public advantage. If this wealth was in reality here hidden in 
the hills, as Seth seemed convinced, he felt himself the man to bring it 
to light and usefulness. Of course the thing -must be managed to 
benefit himself and family substantially, as well as put money in the 
pockets of the supine proprietor and the laborers round about, who 
would never have enterprise sufficient to hunt up 4 mine for themselves. 
That would be but right, seeing that this scheme was of Seth’s concep- 
tion and would be of his own development. 

To do Jack justice, he was no mere money-lover. His taste for 
adventure had so far exceeded his other developments that acquisitive- 
ness had small chance to become a factor. “ A rolling stone gathers no 
moss,” saith the proverb, and Jack, from the time of graduating him- 
self from college to join the Confederate army, had pretty well kept | 
himself in motion. He had accumulated naught save experience, and 
that of a sort not recognized as having financial value. Nor did it 
trouble him. What he liked was excitement and adventure,—the pit- 
ting of his wits against circumstances. It had been the adventurous 
element in this quest of Jessup’s which had recommended it to Jack’s 
fancy. For the gold which the Cherokee mine might contain, that was 
a subordinate attraction. 

As he rode over the ridge in the gloaming, Jack planned his cam- 
paign. This informal meeting with a portion of the White Heron 
family would enable him to follow up his first lead, of the note, with 
more surety. His mention of a former acquaintance with his son had 
scored one with the old gentleman already, according to the young lady’s 
account, and he must see that the favorable impression was not allowed 
to stand and cool. He would have no guidance from local information 
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about these people. They were as much strangers to the community 
as he himself was. There would be nothing to begin upon but his 
own tact and astuteness. : 

To the children—even to Heath—he allowed small strategic value, 
although he was aware in a general way that old Mr. Baraud’s interest 
in the property was not proprietorial. Seth had told him that much, 
while not going into the terms of the McIntosh will wjth precision. 
The neighborhood knew it also, ina general way. Jack’s notions about 
business were tinctured with the now obsolete craze that masculinity is 
the only factor to be reckoned with, women and children being treated 
as ciphers. The grandfather, in this case, he regarded as the business 
key of the situation. In studying him he would have all. 

Heath, in herself, had undeniably attracted him. Her personality 
had come in touch with his, and, insensibly, she had stirred him. The 
look of her eyes, tenderly introspective, remained with him, giving a 
continuous pleasurable sensation ; but it was as the eyes of a child he 
regarded them. As he watched her, there by the water’s edge, so un- 
conscious of his presence, so enthralled and uplifted by the music and 
her own imaginings, for one brief moment he had seemed to himself 
old, world-worn, and life-stained, a tarnished, battered hulk stranded 
beside a tuft of wild flowers. Then the feeling had passed, and he was 
himself again, a man in his prime watching an impressive spectacle 
beside a sweet-eyed, enthusiastic girl. 

While, therefore, she no more than the children seemed to Jack im- 
portant as a business factor, Heath had undoubtedly established herself 
as a factor of some sort. Her very existence, unconsciously, gave zest ~ 
to the adventure and quickened his desire to work it out to successful 
results. He caught himself wondering whether she had ever heard the 
old Cherokee legend, crude versions of which he found to be accepted 
folk-lore in all the region round about ; whether she would be interested 
about the mine as Seth was, and how she would look when he—Jack 
Clive—should stride into her grandfather’s presence and announce him- 
self its present Columbus. She would be enthusiastic, of course; he 
could see that she was given to enthusiasm. And she would doubt- 
less regard him—the discoverer—with admiration. That would be 
charming. 

Jack was not without vanity, and he straightened himself in the 
saddle and held his head high and his bridle arm at the proper angle, 
as though unseen eyes were upon him, the while he whistled softly, and 
elaborated plans for the re-finding of the mine. 

That was the main point, after all, and towards it he had made small 
advance in his fortnight’s sojourn. One conclusion, indeed, he had 
arrived at, by that process of sifting and comparing evidence vulgarly 
known as putting two and two together, and that was that old Mrs. 
Gooch could render the enterprise material assistance provided she 
should choose to do so. 

And to bring about this complaisance in his hostess was a part of 
Jack’s plan of campaign. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
THE STRICKEN PINE. 


AFTER supper Jack betook himself to the porch with his pipe, 
where he was presently joined by Mrs. Gooch with hers. He lay on a 
bench with his legs outstretched and his shoulders supported against 
the house-side. The old woman sat over-against him in a split-bottomed 
rocking-chair, which creaked, after the manner of its kind, as she gently 
swayed herself. Outside the dogs lay at ease on the grass, enjoying 
the softness of twilight and their own immunity from gnats and other 
torments. The atmosphere was motionless, making fair journeying for 
myriads of lightning-bugs which hasted to and fro, like eager lantern-: 
bearers lighting the way to fairy revels. 

There was no moon; but the lamp inside, and the glow of the 
supper-fire, made patches of brightness, through door and window, 
along the centre of the porch and on the ground beyond. Across them 
an occasional night-bird flitted, greedily active, and stealthy of move- 
ment as an assassin. The child sat on the door-step, in full radiance, 
undressing a rag doll to whom Jack had that day given eyes and lips 
with the inks in his writing-case. Over in the southwest, just above the 
crests of the hills and the tree-tops, heat-lightning played continuously. 

“Were many folks at ther baptizin’?”’ Mrs. Gooch presently 
queried, with a show of interest. 

Since her trouble the old woman had held herself more than ever 
aloof from her neighbors. With the egoism of pain, she irritably 
fancied that the public mind and conversation were perpetually occu- 
pied with her affairs, and so held herself distemperedly vigilant, ready 
alike to resent silence or speech. 

In her thought Jack was apart from it all, and so she could talk 
to him. ; 

“Quite a crowd,” he responded, absently, then good-humoredly 
roused himself and gave her a graphic description of the scene. 

“Tt was very impressive,” he said, in conclusion. “ A real scrip- 
tural performance. Coming up to one’s idea of how these things were 
managed in the beginning, you know, when the ceremonial of Chris- 
tianity was being formed. I could almost fancy that fellow John the 
Baptist when he waded out with his staff.” 

The old woman caught his meaning. ; 

“It air yearnestness does it,” she thoughtfully observed. ‘‘ Pa’son 
Trueheart have got er voice like a seven-ye’r locus’, an’ that natu’lly 
makes ag’in’ him. But he air so pow’ful fixed an’ yearnest ’bout’n sal- 
vation an’ all sich that it jus’ humps folks clean over ill-contrivances 0’ 
all sorts. It air beatin’ to calkerlations what yearnestness kin do. I 
seed Pa’son hold back a passel o’ gigglin’ gals an’ boys frum sp’ilin’ 
a baptizin’ by it once.” 

She knocked the ashes from her pipe and settled herself back in 
her chair. Jack turned his face in her direction to indicate attention. 

“?Twar soon arter Pa’son got this circuit,” she proceeded. “He 
come in ther’ las’ o’ August three ye’r ago, an’ he whirled right in to 
jumpin’ roun’ an’ beatin’ ther bushes everywhar to git up a revival. 
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He aimed to fin’ the lay o’ the land, he said, an’ git his plough in 
the furrow. Sinners was plentiful as acorns ’bout in the wood ; fur 
the preacher we-uns got shut o’ war mighty slack-twisted an’ fleshy. 
Ridin’ horseback galled him, so he quit gwine ’bout much, an’ the devil 
didn’t have no conterdiction. Pa’son Trueheart he air dif’ent. He 
clipped in like er new brier-blade in er jewberry-patch, snatchin’ 
sinners right an’ lef’, cuttin’? down an’ haulin’ in, an’ stackin’ on 
the mo’ners’ bench. Endurin’ Ais revival thar were call fur five mo’ 
benches to be moved forred to mourn on. Sinners got so skeered 0’ 
hell an’ mindful o’ ther devil they tumbled up like hopper-grasses in 
er wheat-field. Thar ain’t been sich a heavy crop gathered fur salva- 
tion sence. 

“?Mongst others, ole man Hunley he got converted. An’ folks 
’lowed Pa’son was kyarin’ his furrow th’ough the stumps then, sho’ 
enough. Ole Hunley he war hard coaxin’ for a sinner, an’ mighty nigh 
a hund’ed. Pa’son kotch an’ bridled him, howsunever, an’ he come 
through lopin’. Lots mo’ folks made thar peace tol’r’ble easy; an’ 
whenst baptizin’-time come the bank o’ McIntosh’s pond war linded. 
Pa’son went in, same as common, an’ the elders stood by to help, like 
they allus does; even down to ole Mis’ Poor were thar, whisperin’ to 
herse’f an’ slappin’ her hands, underneath the singin’. *I'war mighty 
pretty an’ solemn ; an’ Pa’son spoke up so reg’lar, folks were boun’ to 
listen. 

“ Whenst ole Hunley’s time come the elders helped him gentle, 
seein’ he war stricken in ye’r an’ gittin’ feeble. He trotted to the bank 
right good, but time he totched ther water up come his heels an’ down 
he keeled on his back, floatin’ like a fishin’-cork. He war so ole an’ 
dry thar warn’t weight enough in him to keep his footses down, wadin’; 
ther water jus’ h’isted him an’ sot him bobbin’. The elders bore down 
on his shoulders, tryin’ to keep him under, but ’twa’n’t no use. He 
war light as cymblin’-peth, an’ float he would, an’ float he did, feet 
fo’most, out to ther preacher. Pa’son never cracked a smile. He jus’ 
took thet po’ ole mortified creeter in his two arms like a baby an’ bent 
over with him in ther water, gentle, whilst he said ther words special 
solemn, an’ then come in to bank holdin’ of him like er chile. 

“Thar war a skittish passel o’ gals right behindst me, an’ I looked 
to hear ’em jus’ holler. Gals is gigglesome anyhow, an’ mos’ anything 
will start ’em whenst they ain’t got no business larfin’. But, Lord 
love ye! they never done nothin’ worth talkin’ ’bout! Er leetle sort 
o’ snapped-off smile passed roun’, an’ that was all. Pa’son done so 
yearnest they hadn’t ther heart to bluster.” 

“T bet they laughed afterwards,” chuckled Jack, diverted at the 
picture his fancy conjured up. 

Mrs. Gooch laughed herself, a short, dry cackle. 

“ Thet ain’t here nor thar,” she declared. “ Pa’son’s yearnestness 
kep’ ’em still at ther right time, an’ arterwards it didn’t make no odds. 
’Twar said thet Jube Black an’ a passel o’ yuther colts broke loose, 
an’, whenst they got out o’ sight 0’ Pa’son, jus’ kicked up an’ whinnied. 
They lowed ole Hunley looked like er ’lapidated ole Muscovy floatin’ 
out to Pa’son. An’ he did.” 
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Speech languished for a while, during which the myriad things of 
night took voice and beat upon their consciousness. Jar-flies shrilled, 
owls hooted, and whippoorwills wailed from the forest, while nearer 
they could hear the musical splash of the water falling from the spring- 
spout into the cattle-trough below, the movements of the cows in the 
cow-pen, the deep sighing of their breath, as they threw it through 
flaring nostrils, and the steady crunching of the horse, busy with his 
supper corn. 

The little girl had cradled her doll for the night in an inverted 
peck measure, and now sought distraction by pursuit of lightning-bugs, 
which, when caught, she imprisoned under a tumbler at one end of 
Jack’s bench. The captives crawled over the inner surface of their 
prison, seeking liberty, and flashing:their greenish pale light inter- 
mittently. 

“Tt’s like real lightnin’, ain’t it?” queried the child, finding that 
her sport had attracted the public gaze. Jack turned his glance from 
the illumined glass to the pallid electric display in the southwest and 
assented. Then an idea came to him, born of the child’s remark. 
Never within his experience of her had his hostess been so communi- 
cative, so approachable, as now. By a little legerdemain he might, 
perchance, turn her unwonted expansiveness to account. He would 
try. 

To the child he said, “ Did you ever see a tree struck, Janie ?—see 
the great flame leap out of the sky and slide down the trunk and knock 
off the branches? Lightning must strike about here sometimes. It’s 
all so high, and there are so many big pines.” 

The child came close to him. 

“No, I never seed nothin’ struck. Did you-uns?” 

“Once, in the big mountains out West,—the Sierra Madres. A lot 
of us fellows were in camp, and a cracking thunder-storm came up. 
You couldn’t hear yourself talk for the racket. The thunder caught in 
the cafions and rumbled and roared appallingly. After a while a big 
redwood on the slope opposite our camp got a buffet that knocked it 
to splinters. A snake of fire leaped from the clouds and writhed and 
twisted round the trunk, slipping to the ground. It was a horrid 
sight.” 

a Was you-uns skeered ?” eagerly. 

“Tremendously. Scared into agues fairly. Lightning cuts queer 
capers sometimes, you know, and there we were, turned loose in the 
woods with it. Wouldn’t you have been scared?” - 

“ Lightnin’ don’t never strike twice in ther same place. You-uns 
war safe enough, I reckon.” 

The half-contemptuous assertion proceeded from old Mrs. Gooch. 

Jack laughed sceptically. “That tale’s been told since the world 
started,” he scoffed, “but I, for one, never believed in it. Do you?— 
cut of your own experience, I mean, not from hearsay ?” 

The old woman nodded, hitching her chair forward into the light 
from the door-way. 

“Er sight o’ things air truth whar ain’t gospel,” she affirmed. 
“ An’ that sayin’ have been proved mo’ times ’en once. At my gran’- 
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dad’s, whar I lived as a gal, thar was a tree struck behint thar orchard 
long befo’ I war born, an’ nothin’ ain’t never been struck thar sence. 
I dunno how ’tis, but come once an’ done with it, ’pears to be the 
ways 0’ lightnin’. Thar war a big pine-tree struck nigh here befo’ I 
come to the place, an’ lightnin’ ain’t never been back sence.” 

“‘ How close was it to the house ?” 

Jack relighted his pipe, which had gone out. He was on a trail 
now, and must nose carefully and give tongue with discretion. 

“Over thar in the corn-field,” indicating the direction with her 
thumb. “ Whenst I moved in, you-uns mout stand in ther door an’ 
view it. ”T'war riven cur’ous, too, an’ set up ugly. My ole: man sot 
sto’ by it, but I didn’t. Look like it allus sot me to studyin’ ’bout 
Calvery.” 

“ Why ?” 

“ Bekase ’twar cross-shaped. Ther lightnin’ had stripped it clean 
o’ limbs from top to two fust crotches. Thar two limbs stuck out like 
arms, one one side, an’ one the yuther; an’ ther naked top ris’ like a 
pole above ’em. *Twar a turrible likely cross. An’ buzzards sailed 
roun’ it cornstant. I got used to it arter while.” 

Jack’s ears were pricked. No tree thus marked stood about the 
premises now ; he had looked for it on his coming. In the memoranda 
given Seth by his client Joe Gooch, such a tree had been described. 
The -verification of this much of Joe’s statement thrilled his nerves 
with excitement. If true in part, why not in whole? He inquired 
what had become of the tree. , 

“Tt sot up thar twell three ye’r back,” she explained, “ an’ by then 
twar plumb dead, root an’ branches. George war allus ’lowin’ he’d 
cut it down, but he never done it: ’twar bulky-stemmed, an’ jus’ one 
by itse’f. Three ye’r ago come a mighty hard winter, an’ wood was 
hard to haul. George was up here one day gittin’ in wood fur me, an’ 
he upped an’ cut ther ole pine down ’thout sayin’ nothin’. Arter ’twas 
done I didn’t keer much. ”Twas sorry-lookin’, an’ nothin’ but a buz- 
zards’ roost. Dyin’ slow, it was most ther same as lightwood, an’ ther 
rosin settled low. Ther stump war handy an’ in ther way o’ ther 


plough, so I kep’ choppin’ on it fur kindlin’ ’twell it got used up., 


George war middlin’ glad to git shet o’ it out’n the field.” 

The listener was not. He could have sworn with disgust and vex- 
ation. This put him back almost to where he was before. He had 
counted confidently upon a stump, knowing the thriftless methods of 
agriculture hereabout, and that many corn-fields bristled with stumps 
left unmolested to the tooth of time. He wondered how it was that 
Joe had omitted all mention of the destruction of the landmark, and 
concluded that probably Joe’s last absence had covered more than three 
. years. It was on the tip of his tongue to inquire if such had been the 
case, but he refrained. It would be trenching on delicate ground, and 
Joe’s name, introduced apropos of nothing, would seem irrelevant and 
might arouse suspicion. The old woman beside him was astute beyond 
her kind, and, if used at all, must be used cautiously. On some pre- 
text he must get George to identify the spot where the stricken pine 
had stood, for a variation of a few yards even at the start might make 
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a variation of miles at the finish. And if the worst came to the worst, 
and Joe’s directions proved useless, he still had his own mining knowl- 
edge, acquired as an unsuccessful prospector in the West, to fall back 
on. Only, he must be careful, and not bring the community about his 
ears until he should have something to show. 

Searching for a mine under cover, so to speak, was likely to prove 
a tedious business. 





CHAPTER X. 
JOE GOOCH’S DOCUMENT. 


In the roof-room, Jack drew a chair to the calico-flounced barrel 
which served him for a table, manipulated his smoky, ill-trimmed lamp, 
took from his valise a bundle of papers, and set himself to re-examine 
the documentary evidence in the case. One bulky packet he laid aside 
without opening. Its contents would not be required. Once, when 
impecuniosity had threatened to drive Jessup into literature, he had 
written out from memory his father’s version of the Cherokee legend 
and made a few abortive attempts to get it published. On its third 
return, he had thrust it aside in his desk, deeply disgusted with edito- 
rial stupidity. It had lain there forgotten until his final interview with 
Joe Gooch in the Birmingham jail had brought the old story to the 
fore again. : 

In the haste requisite to remove Jack from the grip of Hungarian 
vengeance, and the suddenness of the determination to send him on this 
quest, Jessup had had time for only the briefest résumé of the affair. 
He had furnished his manuscript to give Jack a fair start, and supple- 
mented it with another paper of much vaster importance to the initial 
stages of the enterprise. 

It was this smaller document which Jack spread out on the barrel- 
head and studied by the lurid glow of his evil-burning lamp. It 


- was written in Seth’s clerkly hand, and covered one side of a sheet 


of commercial note paper. The language was clear and concise, and 
the sequence seemed regular. It ran thus: . 

“Find the pine-tree, lightning-struck, in the shape of a cross, 
which stands in a field .near the cabin occupied by the Gooch 
family, on Heath MclIntosh’s land in White Heron Ridge. Stand, 
backing the tree, facing southwest. Make a bee-line from tree, 
across field, into the ridge. Keep on, straight, until a hollow is 
reached wherein is a bold spring rising between two sycamores, Turn 
sharp to the left and work straight up the mountain until a level 
plateau of a few acres set with timber pines is reached. Look for 
blazes on trees, knee-high from the ground. Follow blazes to a big 
pine with a horseshoe nailed close on north side. Tie three plough-lines 
together, and fasten end to horseshoe pine. Travel north and draw 
spliced plough-lines taut. They should reach a hammock of vines 
overlying a mass of rock half buried in the rise of the mountain above 
the plateau. Put hammock on right hand, and step a hundred paces, 
straight forward. Clear away rubbish from face of cliff, and move 


boulder.” 
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That was all, but it was enough and to spare, provided the memo- 
randum should cover verity, and not be simply the fevered emanation 
of a half-delirious imagination cumbered with ignorance and Indian 
superstitions and secrets. Joe Gooch had dictated it from memory, 
going over the words slowly and with painstaking effort to be accurate. 
He felt some pride in it, too, as a sort of testamentary document, and 
made Jessup read it over to him several times, so as tu be quite certain 
he had forgotten nothing. 

“That’s about O. K., I reckon,” he had observed, after the final 
reading. “Take it, by an’ large, fur what it’s wuth. Them’s the 
words my dad gin me arter he war stricken fur death, an’ knowed it. 
He never tole nobody else, he sed. An’ he never tole me, in so many 
words, what the pow-wow tailed into, but I allus mistrusted ’twere the 
ole Cherokee mine, ef ’twere anything.” 

“ Didn’t he say he’d ever been to it?” Jessup had queried. 

“No, sir-ree, he didn’t,” was the reply. ‘“ He got stone-deef whenst 
I axed him, an’ wouldn’t own to nothin’. He “lowed an ole Injun he 
knowed oncet had gin him them directions. An’ he reckoned they 
mout be wuth money arter ole McIntosh war planted. Mac had buyed 
up White Heron Ridge to be to hisse’f, an’ he warn’t gwine to “low 
nothin’ to be did on his land whar’d fetch folks tumblin’ ’bout him, 
like findin’ er gole-mine would. Mac declar’d to God A’mighty, any 
time, thet ef he ketched any fellow prospectin’ fur min’rals, or railroads, 
anywhar ’pon his groun’, he’d put a bullet th’ough ’em on sight. He 
were a man o’ his word, ole Mac were, an’ dead sure shootin’ whenst 
he drawed a bead. I ’lowed dad had drapped bait fur him more’n 
once, with his Injun secret, an’ that Mac never ris to it wuth a cent, 
by the snarlin’ fashion dad talked ’bout it.” 

Jessup himself remembered enough of old McIntosh’s reputation 
for crankiness to consider this probable. The chiefest requirement of 
the former owner of White Heron appeared to be solitude, and he was 
not likely to have tolerated propositions destined to interfere with that 
monopoly. Jessup remembered also his own boyish schemes connected 
with this very subject. It seemed a singular evolution of circumstance 
which had brought it all back into his life again. Had he been a 
superstitious man, Jessup would have discovered omens and prophecies 
in it. As it was, he only recognized the longevity of impressions, and 
their capacity for return, and in addition the sturdy independence and 
quick gratitude which redeemed and ennobled ignorance and unthrift 
in bucolic human nature. 

“You-uns spoke up fur me, jes’ fur neighborliness, ’thout no chink- 
grabbin’ ’rangements fust,” Joe had explained. “ An’ I set sto’ by it. 
I ain’t got nothin’ to fork out, ’cept’n that ole Injun secret 0’ dad’s, so 
thar ’tis fur you-uns, an’ welcome. Maybe it’s got bottom, an’ maybe 
*tain’t. Twill stan’ fur my wantin’ to do a good part by you-uns an’ 
fork out somethin’. It makes me feel to die mo’ indepen’nt. Ef thet 
ole Injun warn’t foolin’ dad, an’ dad warn’t passin’ on ther foolin’, 
you-uns maybe kin sell out arter ’while. Ole Mac’s fun’al must be 
eenerbout preached by now. He warn’t no young rooster whenst 
we-uns war hatched out.” 
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Jessup, liking the man, had made much of his “ fee,” as he jocu- 
larly termed it. He folded the paper away carefully, and, during the 
further time he remained in the jail, tried to cheer Joe up, leading him 
on te talk about old times, when they both had been boys together back 
among the hills of the Old North State. In response to clever ques- 
tioning, he learned that Joe might have made trial of the secret, from 
sheer curiosity, but for the fact that, shortly after his father’s death, a 
girl whom he loved and was engaged to had “ gone back” on him most 
flagrantly, depriving him thereby of heart for any enterprise save 
quitting the country. Since then his visits home had been brief and 
infrequent. He had always intended, however, to “ work the Cherokee 
racket” some day, when death had removed proprietorial obstruction. 

Joe’s idea of simple verification and sale of information was by no 
means Seth Jessup’s. All his old interest in the subject revived, and 
he sedulously recalled traditional estimates regarding the richness of the 
mine and the methods of the strange people destroyed by the Cherokees. 
He knew full well that remnants of a civilized race, cunning in metal- 
lurgy and the simpler plastic arts, had at one time inhabited portions 
of the Appalachian range. Traces of them might be still found in - 
many places, sufficiently preserved to give rise to acrimonious differ- 
ences of opinion as to their origin. He knew also that White Heron 
Ridge lay well within a gold-bearing region. Should a mine of rich- 
ness sufficient to make working profitable be the terminus of old 
Gooch’s “ blazes,” “ plough-lines,” and “ paces,” Jessup intended to 
secure more from it than information-money. Before his inspired 
imagination deployed visions of flourishing joint-stock mining compa- 
nies under his own management. He would have gone himself on 
the quest, instead of sending Jack, but for important legal business 
which required his continued presence in Birmingham, his brother-in- 
law’s Hungarian contretemps, and one other complication which, for the 
time, he kept entirely to himself. 

Jack studied the Gooch document vigorously, trotting his fingers 
along the edge of the barrel as though they were exploring-parties 
tracking down the secret. That spot of ground which poe had 
nourished the stricken pine-tree seemed the key of the situation, al- 
though, even with that established, Jack forbore to be sanguine of a 
walk-over. Every landmark mentioned in Joe’s directions, save the 
final rocks, was in its nature evanescent. A forest fire, timber-getting, 
even the ordinary systole and diastole of growth and decay, might, 
with the passage of time, have obliterated the entire chain, or have 
separated its links as effectually.as old Mrs. Gooch’s kitchen fire had 
absorbed its first one. Jack was woodsman enough to see his difficul- 
ties. Even the bold spring beneath the sycamores might have dried 
up. 

é He went to bed in a very bad humor, and dreamed that all the 
pines in the forest had been reduced to kindling-wood. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
MUSIC AND MOONLIGHT. 


HeatH duly informed her grandfather of their meeting with Mr. 
Clive, supplementing the dry statement of fact with an embroidery of 
details, as to appearance and manner, pleasant enough to deepen the 
favorable impression already made by Jack’s note. Mr. Baraud reiter- 
ated his expressions of interest in the prospect of the acquaintance, 
induiged in military and political reminiscences, and for several days 
confined himself sufficiently to his own era and country to glance out 
of the library window expectantly whenever the dog barked. 

On the third day following the baptizing, Jack went over to White 
Heron. Jessup had kept his word about despatching personal re- 
quirements, so that it was a handsome, well-appointed gentleman who 
crossed the lawn in the afternoon sunshine and paused to contemplate 
a group of two children and a horse under the live-oaks. 

Dolly had an ear of corn, and was eagerly trying to shell it into 
her apron with one hand while she buffeted the impatient nose of the 
animal with the other. Elma squatted in front of him, rubbing dust 
from his knees with the skirt of her dress. As Jack neared the group, 
the horse succeeded in snatching the corn from Dolly, and, finding a 
whole ear more than he could conveniently manage, bent down and 
broke it against Elma’s shoulder. Both children laughed. e 

“ He'll put his foot in your lap next,” declared Dolly. 

Elma sprang to her feet and skipped backwards, landing against 
the visitor’s legs. 

“You’ve done it yourself now,” crowed Dolly. ‘ You’ve trampled 
all over Mr. Clive.” 

“T’m so sorry !” apologized Elma. “ Did I kill you?” 

Jack laughed, and assured them that there was life enough left in 
him to shake hands. Then he examined the horse, as men will, and 

aid him compliments enough to establish himself in the good graces 
of the children. 

“ We haven’t had him long,” Elma explained ; “ only since we came 
here to live. He belonged first to our great-uncle, Heath McIntosh.” 

“Your father was Heath too, wasn’t he?” the guest queried, 
stroking the steed’s glossy neck. ‘ The little one looks like him.” 

“Yes. Grandpa said you knew father. That’s why he wants so to 
see you. Heathy said at breakfast you might come to-day.” 

Jack experienced a distinct thrill of gratification in having been 
expected. He turned to the house, with a child on either side of him, 
and the horse following. 

“Father died before I can remember,” chattered Elma, “ever so 
long ago! I’m nine years old, and Dolly’s seven. Dolly was born 
after father went to heaven; but Heath says he’ll know her all the 
same when she gets there. I don’t see how he could: do you? He 
never saw her.” 

The possibilities of spiritual recognition had never before suggested 
themselves to Jack as subject of inquiry ; but he was saved from the 
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dilemma of reply by Dolly. That young woman possessed a recon- 
ciling faith, coupled with a fund of resource. . 

“Mother would show him which was me,” she announced, with 
decision. ‘She knows all about me. I was a big girl, twe years old, 
when she went to be with father. She wouldn’t forget me; and, if 
she did, there’d be God to remind her. I’m all solid.” 

To this Jack gave cordial assent. Mothers never needed reminding, 
he said: they were built from the ground of mnemonical timber. 

“Heath’s named after father,” observed Elma. “She remem- 
bers lots about him, and about mother, too. ‘Heath’s eighteen; and 
grandpa !—why, grandpa’s nearly a hundred, I reckon. He don’t love 
to walk about any more, or have company much, except gentlemen 
who talk about books. Can you talk about books? And do you love 
’em? Musty, fusty old books, I mean, with little gray moths creeping 
out when you open ’em. We found a heap here that used to be Uncle 
McIntosh’s, besides those|we brought. Dolly likes red-covered books 
with pictures inside, and sodo I. Which do you like best ?” 

Jack diplomatically assured her that his affections were equally 
divided, and made a mental note for his own future guidance. Then 
he lifted his hat to Heath, who had seen his approach and come out on 
the porch to welcome him, and likewise gave his attention to a couple 
of collies who, belatedly scenting a stranger, came racing from the rear 
somewhere and attended to business with a zeal born of shame. 

Heath gave him her hand. 

“If the old Muscovy drake and the crippled gobbler would put in 
an appearance you’d have the whole menagerie as following,” she 
smiled. ‘The delight of petting animals is new to the children. 
In the city we could only have a dog. They move in procession up 
here. Come in, Mr. Clive. My grandfather will be delighted to see 

ou.” \ 
Then she ushered him into a cool, pleasant room, walled with books, 
and presented him to a stately old gentleman who greeted him cordially, 
and surrounded him, so to speak, on the instant, with an atmosphere 
unbreathed since his boyhood,—the genial, cultured, unhasteful atmos- 
phere of a past generation. 

The talk at first deployed among war reminiscences, and, this being 
mutual ground, the pair got on famously. Later it branched off to 
literature, apropos of a curious old volume of folk-lore which Jack 
took from the table, putting an intelligent question or two while he 
examined it. Here the old student, of course, had the lead, and an 
inspection and comparison of volumes took place, accompanied with 
considerable trotting of hobbies. Jack, who in a miscellaneous way 
was a well-informed fellow, touched bottom well where he could, and 
where he felt himself out of his depth had the sense to float quietly 
and listen. From country to country they passed, unti] Mr. Baraud 
finally pulled up in the East and remained there, holding his guest in 
contemplation, not of the historic or material wonders of that storied 
land, but of the correspondential value of Oriental myths. 

They were still occupied with the spiritual cosmos when the bell 
rang for tea, and Heath entered and prettily insisted that Jack should 
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remain for the meal. Her grandfather heartily seconded her motion, 
declaring that formality was a thing out of reason in the country. 

A sympathetic and intelligent listener does not fall to the lot of the 
man of fads every day. He is a rara avis, and must be made much 
of and cherished. 

After supper, the gentlemen smoked on the porch, and Heath 
played for them, Mendelssohn and Chopin, with the taste and expe- 
rience born of a musical soul, and Jack, leaving his seat after a little, 
went in to her and leaned on the end of the piano and fel] into clean 
sweet reveries of childhood and mother love, such as come to life-worn 
men only in their best moments and are to them as very Bethesdas 
of healing. Through the sensitive restlessness and poetic beauty of 
Chopin’s nocturnes he seemed to hear voices calling from the distance 
of some higher place, alluringly, tenderly, as a shepherdess calls to her 
flock, wooing them to breast an acclivity with a softly-breathed folding 
song. 
The moonlight shone clear when he finally took his departure, 
promising soon to return and take the children on a fishing-expedition, 
and Heath also, if she should care to go. He walked through the 
forest in a state of dreamy satisfaction vastly different from his usual 
wide-awake condition, humming over to himself the music Heath had 
played, and feeling the beauty and benison of night enter his blood as 
he had never felt it before. As he passed near the lake he turned 
aside and stood for a moment, watching the sheen of the water in moon- 
light, and thinking, not of his quest, nor, consciously, of the girl he 
had left, but of that love-tender maid, of another century and race, 
stealing out from the lodges of her people to whisper sweet vows to 
the lover for whom her own life must pay forfeit. 

The spirit of the legend seemed to hang about the place, and as he 
turned away Jack felt convinced that it would require little effort of the 
imagination to make him fancy that he could see dusky shadows astir 
among the trees and hear the vibrant echo of a death-cry pulse along 
the bosom of the water. 





CHAPTER XII. 
GOING A-FISHING. 


For the next few days it rained, to the great disgust of the chil- 
dren, who were frantic over the promised expedition and made the 
household life a weariness because of bait-pots and fishing-tackle. They 
would have bid a proud defiance to croup and influenza and willingly 
gone in a pour-down, had Jack put in an appearance and won consent 
for them. But that astute gentleman, being well minded to have Heath 
of the party, held himself aloof until such time as a maiden might walk 
abroad with seemliness. 

“Will it be clear to-day, Heathy?” Dolly called from her bed, as 
' soon as she opened her eyes, on the fourth morning, and received from 
Heath, who was dressing in an adjoining room, the joyful intelligence 
that the sun was shining beautifully. 

In the afternoon Jack came for them, and was much amused at their 
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excitement and the prodigality of their promises to their grandfather, 
He was a sportsman by instinct and skill, a clever hand with a rod and 
knowing in the habits of game fish, and also in the relative value of 
flies, as regards seasons, and the waters to be fished. He could discuss 
the chances of gray and white moths, as against those of dun, yellow, 
and black gnats, the May-drake, or scarlet ibis, with any angler in the 
land, and prove the strength of such position as he might take by per- 
sonal prowess. He loved sport for sport’s own sake, ordinarily, but 
this was to be a children’s party, a harlequinade of angling. 

His retreat to the hills had been so unpremeditated that, despite his 
sportsman’s pose before the bucolic world, he was minus the accepted 
regalia. This made little ditference, however, as none of his convoy 
were up to the intricacies of fly-fishing. A couple of rods of primitive 
construction borrowed from Jake Cooper, together with a flat-bottomed 
boat, of the sort common to the South, and a bucket of lively minnows 
for bait, constituted adequate paraphernalia. The children lugged in 
glory each a rod of her own. They had been fashioned by old Ike 
of peeled chestnut saplings, furnished with twine, bullet sinkers, and 
gayly-colored floats, and were warranted to “pull out anything dey 
hooked.” 

» The lake contained bass, besides bream, perch, and other indigenous 
fish, old McIntosh having been presented one season with a supply of 
bass spawn by a zealous candidate for Congress who sought local popu- 
larity at the expense of the Fish Commission. The pools and rapids 
below, where the water slipped down, and away through the woods to 
the mill-pond, abounded in trout also, so that, even with questionable 
tackle and unquestionable ignorance, the chances seemed good of the 
débutantes securing a trophy or two. 

Arrived at the lake, Jack proceeded to make his party comfortable 
in his unwieldy craft, which was nearly as square, and certainly as com- 
modious, as an ordinary wagon-body. He paddled about, pausing for 
a cast in likely places where the tree-shadows lay long and darkened the 
water, and entering into the spirit of the occasion with the zest of a boy. 
He baited hooks, gave instructions anent the manipulation of rods, and 
helped each out of the thousand-and-one difficulties incident to a novi- 
tiate in turn, and when Heath inquired whether he did not wish to fish 


‘himself, replied good-humoredly that this was “ ladies’ day :” he could 


fish any time. 

The chief commotion of the afternoon was a panic-stricken howl 
from Dolly, who bent herself over double, as though in agony of body, 
but valiantly clung to her pole, sobbing that she had a whale on her 
hook and would surely be dragged out and drowned by it. Jack sprang 
to her rescue and played her fish for her, amid breathless excitement, 
and, when it became exhausted, allowed her the undying glory of her- 
self hauling in a two-pound bass. After which prowess Dolly fished 
no more, devoting herself to ecstatic contemplation of her prize, and 
the scorning of her kindred, although a couple of fairly-sized bream 
were captured by Elma, and five or six silver- and sun-perch yielded 
themselves to the allurement of Heath’s lively minnows. 

For a couple of hours Jack was kept busy attending to every one’s 
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needs, and then the party, satiated with sport, insisted first on making 
the circuit of the lake and then on landing near its outlet. Heath 
wanted to look at the rapids, she said, and to see the bold, beautiful 
leap which the water made over a barrier of rocks. 

The children, gleefully riotous, jumped about amid the bushes like 
squirrels, chasing one another, tumbling over roots and stones, rending 
their garments, and otherwise draining the chalice of pleasure. Jack 
kept near Heath, and helped her whenever obstructions in the path gave 
him opportunity. Had he been a man given to self-analysis, he would 
have been amused at his own anxiety lest she should hurt herself amid 
the roots and branches which made the way rough, and at the pleasure 
it gave him to have her hand in his, or on his arm, or shoulder, accord- 
ing to the exigencies of the scramble. Her jesting and laughter were 
as bird’s song in his ears, and her enthusiasm over natural objects de- 
lighted and touched him. While by no means a product of the wilds, 
she yet seemed to adapt herself to them as to a natural habitat. 

Then, too, Jack was aweary of women who were as conversant with 
what is called “life” as he was himself. He was even beginning to be 
vaguely conscious that many phases of experience are simply gradatious 
towards brutishness, and to faintly realize that most of the lives he had 
elected to identify himself with since manhood made, in a sort, the same 
showing that disorderly hovels, in squalid juxtaposition, do in a large 
landscape. Later the quickening wish might develop that he himself 
had built better. The woman-soul was touching the man-soul upon 
the brow and on the eyelids. 

Following the stream for a quarter of a mile, they came to the 
water-fall, a leap of fifteen feet clear, heading a succession of cascades. 
The afternoon was well advanced, and the light-waves fell obliquely, 
striking prismatic hues from the spray cast upward by the fall. Heath 
seated herself on a fallen log embedded in ferns, making place for Jack 
beside her, and baring her brow to the cooling of the atmosphere. The 
children, wearied by scrambling, settled themselves to rest, little Dolly 
making a place for herself upon Jack’s knee. For a while they silently 
watched the soft movement of the foliage on every hand, and hearkened 
to the song of the water. The breeze was slight, and the melody seemed 
minor. 

“It’s a sleepy song it’s singing,” Dolly murmured, with her head: 
against Jack’s shoulder. ‘“ Hush-a-bye, hush-a-bye !—hear it crooning 
to the fishes.” 

“TI wonder if there’s an echo in the gorge,” said Heath. “ Listen. 
The water has refrain, but the notes are continuous and without dupli- 
cation. There should be an echo about.” 

“There is, above,” Jack explained. ‘“ Down here the sound has an 
outlet straight down the ravine and out over the mill-pond. It meets 
nothing to throw it back. On the lake above there’s a beautiful echo. 
That dense wall of trees around throws sound from side to side, plays 
with it, catches and duplicates it in a wonderful manner. When we go 
back to the boat I’ll show you.” 

“‘ Perhaps that’s the way stories of the lake’s being haunted origi- 
nated,” observed Heath. ‘The negroes all believe it’s haunted, you 
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know. So does Mrs. Smiley, the miller’s wife. By Indian spirits, 
too. And Aunt Sophy says nothing is ever seen, only heard.” 

Then she graphically related to him old Isaac’s experiences. 

Jack roared with laughter. 

“Echoes could very well do all that for a man already scared out 
of his wits. And there are plenty of sounds at night in the forest to 
provoke echoes. He heard the breaking of deer through the under- 
brush, I reckon, and the fighting of wild-cats, infinitely duplicated. 
The fox-fire, and the other man’s terror, had played the mischief with 
his nerves. An excited imagination, amid darkness, can attach any 
sort of sound to images of horror. The most hideous, blood-curdling 
noise I ever imagined, or listened to, is the unholy mirth of a laughing 
owl in a swamp at midnight. And I’ve had the chuckle of a loon 
almost make goose-flesh come out when I’ve been d——” he pulled 
up a" and changed his sentence—“ when my nerve wasn’t 

ood. 
¥ Heath was breaking the ferns within reach and laying them to- 
gether in a bouquet. She did not notice his disjointed sentence, nor 
the dull red which mounted reluctantly to his forehead. 

“There must be some legend connected with the lake to make 
people misjudge the echoes,” she said. “ Was any crime ever done 
there, I wonder? Did any one ever suffer and die there, and, dying, 
cry out? Ifso, who was it? Do you know?” 

“Yes, A maiden young as you are, and perhaps as lovely and 
gentle. Listen. I will tell you about it.” 

Then he told her the Cherokee legend as he had read it in Jessup’s 
manuscript, exerting himself to remember the turns of expression, and 
even the words, Seth had done his work well, and where the memory 
of the present narrator failed his invention helped him out, as the in- 
vention of his predecessors had helped them in the self-same field. 

Heath listened, with her eyes on his face, and thrilled, and sad- 
dened, and finally wept o’er the tale. She asked questions too, but 





' only about the love-portion, the tragedy, and the lingering traditions 


and superstitions still rife in the region. The material interest, the 
gold-mine, appeared to make no impression upon her at all, nor the 
description of the women’s ornaments, with the suggested possibility 
that they might be hidden hereaway and ultimately recovered for the 
use of other women. 

And Jack, noting this, was curiously glad that it should be so ; 
since his own rough experiences had shown him quite other phases of 
feminine nature when such possibilities were placed near them. 

‘“‘ The lake must be called ‘ White Heron’ again,” Heath declared. 
“ Only I wish we knew and could use the Cherokee version, or, better 
still, could give it the name it must have borne for those other people. 
No wonder they say that this region is haunted. It 7s haunted for all 
who know the legend.” 

Then she speculated as to that stranger race, so different in essen- 
tials from the nomadic tribes of the forest. What could have been 
their origin and history? About these matters she learned there were 
diverse opinions, some holding that the civilized Indians of the Appa- 
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lachians were descendants of refugees from the southwest, and others 
that they, together with the Aztec tribes, had a common origin in that 
famed and fated continent of Atlantis. 

The afternoon waned as they talked, and shadows crept down the 
ravine. The children had wandered away again and discovered a land- 
terrapin, a creature with which they were unfamiliar and, at first, dis- 
posed to regard as a dangerous monster. Reassured upon this point, 
they became clamorous to carry it home as an interesting and valuable 
addition to the menagerie, regardless of Jack’s statement that terrapins 
were devoid of sentiment, and given over to disappearing, either by 
purposeful digging during moments of relaxed proprietorial vigilance, 
or by silently departing upon their feet under cover of darkness. In 
his own youth, he told them, he had wasted feeling and energy upon a 
land-terrapin, which he had called Baron Trenck, because of the ex- 
treme difficulty of holding it in durance. 

The little maids, however, made light of experience, and carried 
their point—and also the captive, upside down and at arm’s length, 
tapping him vigorously with a stick whenever he evinced the faintest 
disposition to reconnoitre the situation. And be it remarked, en 
passant, the following morning they were driven to hold Jack as a 
prophet justified. 

As they paddled homeward across the lake, Jack paused and sent 
his voice out in a vibrant, melodious call, learned of Spanish vaqueros. 
In a moment it came back to them, perfectly rendered, but duplicated 
and alluringly softened in the sweet mockery of echo voices. 





CHAPTER XIII. 


AN INDIAN RELIC. 


Durine the six weeks following the fishing-excursion, which 
moved the season forward to October, nothing of moment occurred. 
Jack sought diligently for the Cherokee mine, in intervals of making 
himself agreeable to the family at White Heron, but found it not. He 
made expeditions into the forest, alone, and in company, starting from 
various points, and pursuing various ostensible objects. He studied the 
topography of the country, examined its soil, its rocks, and its waters, 
and he found, what even the negroes knew to be there, auriferous indi- 
cations in both sand and quartz, but none of sufficient promise even to 
inspire hope. He made departures from every panel of Mrs. Gooch’s 
rail fence against which he could stand and face southwest, traversing 
miles in “ bee-lines” and curves, and pulling up, when spent with toil, 
in hollows, on slopes, and beside cliffs as unlike as possible to those 
described in Joe’s document. To use his own exasperated phraseology 
in a letter to Seth, it really seemed to him that he had poked and pried 
into every cranny and crevice, sounded every rock, scratched in every 
hole, and panned every creek, within a radius of miles, only to find 
himself at the end precisely where he had been at the beginning,—that 
is, vulgarly, “ not in it.” 
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Sometimes it appeared to him that old Mrs. Gooch had fathomed 
his design, in spite of all caution, and gloried in his discomfiture. 

One evening in particular he was quite positive that he surprised a 
twinkle of unusual intelligence and malice in her eyes, and had half a 
mind to tax her with it. 

He had tried at various times and in various ways to obtain exact 
information relative to the site once occupied by the blasted pine-tree, 
but without securing a working result. ‘This was provoking, because 
everybody about, except infants almost in arms, remembered the tree 
and had a great deal to say anent its curious aspect, its value as a land- 
mark, and the electric freak which had shaped it sacrificially. But no 
one could, or would, pin himself, or herself, down to an exact spot as 
its standing-ground. ‘To a man, or woman, they “disremembered,” or 
had never “took partic’lar notice nohow.” 

On this day George Gooch and Jake Cooper had come over the 
ridge to “save” the old woman’s fodder for her, and Jack, after break- 
fast, had taken off his coat and helped them, bearing the burden and 
heat of fodder-pulling ostensibly from a spirit of accommodation, but 
in reality in pursuit of information which he failed to obtain. It is* 
true, he cunningly involved George and Jake in an argument on the 
subject of where the tree had stood, but eyen from that what thanks 
had he? The men had differed, and each backed his own memory 
with persistence. Jack had come in to supper in a very bad humor, 
and thereafter fancied that the old woman mocked him in secret, be- 
cause she had looked up as he entered. He felt convinced that she 
could indicate, beyond a peradventure, the spot he was in search of, 
and his own inability to compel her to do so filled him with disgust 
and exasperation. 

Under the influence of these emotions he wrote Jessup a disagree- 
able letter, stating his views and his baffling, and windirg up with the 
announcement that he was “sick of nosing for cold scent, and, if 
something didn’t turn up pretty soon, intended to pull out and quit.” 

In reply to which effusion, he received a recommendation from Seth 
to hold on and keep his eyes and ears open until after the October term 
of court. He intended running up himself for a week, the lawyer 
affirmed, to have a look around, and he rather thought he could “ work. 
the Gooch part of the combination satisfactorily.” 

Thus admonished, Jack remained, having, in sooth, no genuine 
wish to leave the vicinity. He still prospected, but with little ardor, 
just keeping in the game, he said to himself, until Seth could come and 
take his hand. For his own part, he was beginning to think this 
wonderful Cherokee mine little better than an ignis-fatuus. He was 
tired of it. 

As autumn drew on, Jack’s sporting instincts kindled. He made 
Seth forward him a gun and the necessary outfit, and after its arrival 
spent most of the time not devoted to White Heron in prospecting for 
the game, large and small, with which the country abounded. 

In addition to her sturdy horse-of-all-work, Mrs. Gooch owned, at 
the time of Jack's coming, an unbroken filly, to the use of which she 
made him entirely welcome, provided he should care to take the trouble 
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to train her. This Jack undertook readily enough, having a fondness 
for animals and also strong belief in his own gift with their manage- 
ment. A horse would add materially to his comfort and pleasure, 
while the uncertain duration of his sojourn among the hills made the 
purchase of one seem unnecessary. The filly was a pretty, pleasant- 
tempered creature, and properly trained would be worth money to her 
‘owner. Already Heath Baraud was regarding her with eyes of desire, 
and, with the idea that she might ultimately pass into the young lady’s 
possession, Jack did his best for her, attending carefully to her appear- 
ance as well as her manners and paces. At Heath’s suggestion, whose 
mind was running much on Indian matters, he even attempted to change 
the filly’s name to “ Nakomis,” but could make nothing of it, since for 
over three years custom had fixed on her the cognomen of “ Dixie.” 

Riding slowly homeward one afternoon, with a deer across the 
crupper, Jack came upon Jake Cooper and his dogs in the woods about 
White Heron lake, busily digging out a ground-hog. He dismounted, 
to ease the filly, while he looked on, stringing the bridle on his arm 
and responding to Jake’s interest in his game with a graphic description 
of the hunt. The sun was low, but shining brightly, and, through an 
opening, its rays fell full on the hole, the excited canines, and the little 
heap of earth freshly thrown up. Jake slouched on his hoe-helve and 
listened and talked, but the dogs attended vehemently to the matter in 
hand. One, an energetic, spotted mongrel, was half hidden in the 
hole, digging frantically, while his fellow, a long-bodied beagle, danced 
about outside, dabbing his nose to the earth, yelping, and kicking about 
the loose dirt in wild impatience at his own exclusion. When a smoth- 
ered squeak from the hole told of the spotted dog’s opportunity and 
prowess, he could restrain himself no longer, but dropped on his belly, 
whimpering, and crawled in likewise, to be met and thumped in the 
muzzle by his companion’s rump who was backing out with the prize. 

The men laughed. 

“ You ain’t in it this time, old fellow,” Jack said, pulling off the 
beagle, who wanted to slip in and give the coup de grdce to the still 
struggling quarry. “ Play fair, can’t you? Quit cutting in on another 
dog’s game.” 

He gave the beagle a shove which sent him to some distance, and 
in doing so slipped, with one foot, into the hole himself. A little pile 
of moist earth, displaced, fell over his instep, and among it what looked 
to be a good-sized harness-ring. Jack picked it up. It was shaped 
differently from ce cage. a oie oval instead of round, heavier, 
and square at the edges. “ What do you suppose this is?” Jack asked, 
handing it to his companion. 

Cooper turned it over curiously, stooped, pinched up a little earth in 
his fingers, laid it on his knee and rubbed the ring on it vigorously. 
In a few moments a bright spot appeared, showing that under its 
tarnish the metal was gold. He handed the circlet back to its finder. 

“Tt’s one o’ them stranger Injuns’ bracelets,” he affirmed. “I’ve 
see’d one afore. Some fellows frum out Raleigh way was here huntin’ 
three or fo’ years back, an’ one of ’em found er ring like that un an’ like 
to went plumb crazy ’bout’n it. Quit followin’ deer an’ moseyin’ arter 
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turkeys fur better’n er week, an’ rooted fur another. He snouted ther 
ridge like er razor-backed hog, but he never turned up no mo’ of ’em.” 

“ Where'd he get his?” demanded Jack, pocketing his own find, 

and feeling that the Cherokee legend was rapidly substantiating itself 
in fact. 
“Over yonder somewhars,” Cooper answered, pointing with his 
thumb due southwest. “He found it in a good-sized creek whenst 
he squatted to drink. His’n war cleaner’n your’n. Rubbin’ ’gin’ ther 
sand an’ gravel brightened it, I reckon. He ’lowed he’d take it home 
to his’n sweetheart, an’ acted like he’d foun’ er fortune.” 

Had he been better informed he might have done so, Jack thought 
to himself, for he set small store by the reported aversion of old Mr. 
McIntosh to having his land prospected over. Should any man have 
exhibited to him indisputable evidence of a clean find, Jack felt con- 
vinced that “the old fellow would have tumbled.” He had never 
known a man refuse to utilize gold which unquestionably belonged to 
himself, although he had known of trusts being held sacred. 

The next day he took the ring, partially cleaned, over to White 

Heron to show it to Heath and her grandfather. They were greatly 
interested, both in his account of its finding and in the trinket itself, 
which Mr. Baraud pronounced an antique. Heath got her jeweller’s 
box of cleaning-powders and a bit of chamois-skin and gave the hoop 
a scientific cleaning, bringing to light distinct traceries of birds, beasts, 
and foliage, done evidently with an engraver’s tool, and showing grace 
and delicacy sufficient to attest considerable artistic as well as mechan- 
ical skill. 
- The hoop was solid, evidently a woman’s bangle, and Heath, 
because the idea pleased her, announced her belief that it had once 
graced the arm of the Cherokee’s sweetheart. This assertion brought 
out the legend for Mr. Baraud’s benefit, whose archeological interest 
was fired at once. The possibility of connecting this lost tribe of the 
West, through Atlantis, southern Europe, and northern Africa, with 
the civilization of the East, filled him with joy. The gold appealed 
to him only so far as it should have been fashioned into ornaments and 
thus made to perpetuate means for historical identification. He re- 
quested Jack to leave the bracelet with him for study and comparison, 
and announced his intention of looking up traditional and other lore 
connected with such matters. If necessary, he would make exhaustive 
researches in the region round about for relics of this well-nigh for- 
gotten race. He knew a couple of men from the Smithsonian, he said, 
who would most gladly assist him. 

None of this was at all what Jack wanted. He had intended pre- 
senting the bangle to Heath, with the request to be allowed the privi- 
lege of slipping it over her hand. And for the rejoicing Smithsonians, 
he regarded even their suggested introduction with disgust. He began 
to think himself lacking in judgment to have given tongue at all in 
the matter. He did not want strange dogs cutting in on his game. 

Then, oblivious of the fact that he had already told the legend to 
Heath, he comforted himself with the thought that, even had he kept 
the bangle concealed, Jake Cooper would have‘told of its finding. 
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That Seth would pronounce him a bungling babbler, went without 
saying ; but then Seth had himself endeavored to publish the legend 
to the world, and only been deterred therefrom by editorial unrespon- 
siveness. Seth had no occasion to think scorn of any man’s discretion. 
Then he fell mentally to vituperating poor old Mrs. Gooch alike for 
her taciturnity and the suspected significance of her glances. By all 
which it will be seen that Mr. John Clive was in other than an amiable 


frame of mind. 





CHAPTER XIV. . 
THE MILLER’S CONTRIBUTION. 


Coup he have penetrated the old woman’s real thought in the 
matter, Jack’s aggravation might have been transferred from the mine 
count to one totally different. Mrs. Gooch, in truth, knew naught 
of the mine, save as local tradition, and the only association which the 
blasted pine-tree had ever had for her was personal. Her “ole man 
*peared to set sto’ by it,” that was all; and that had not sufficed to 
save it from the fireplace. 

Old Gooch had been as secret with his wife as with the rest of the 
world; and the money he had left her was in coin of the realm, hard 
dollars of silver and gold emblazoned with the American eagle. Mrs. 
Gooch looked knowingly at Jack because she (considered that she had 
in truth penetrated the secret not only of his coming to the mountains, 
but of his prolonged sojourn. And that secret she had decided to be 
love for Heath Baraud. 

Nor was she alone in this conclusion. It was shared by her son 
George, Jake Cooper, the miller and his wife, old Sophy, and indeed 
by the entire community. Hunters never came to that region as 
unprovided with accoutrements as Jack had been, nor did they come 
ahead of the hunting-season. Then, too, the fact of his coming having 
followed close on the heels of the family advent at White Heron, when 
coupled with his subsequent intimacy, assumed to the rustic imagi- 
nation undoubted sentimental significance. All the neighbors, even 
remotely associated with the couple, took deep interest in their affairs, 
and kept one another au fait with real or imagined developments. 
Every walk, or ride in the forest, or row on the lake, was noted and 
sympathetically commented upon. Nor was this difficult; for Jack 
was usually as open as the day in regard to his movements, always 
telling Mrs. Gooch when, and why, she need not prepare meals for him, 
and tramping to and from the roof-room at such hours, and in such 
costumes, as suited him, regardless of the fact that in so doing he was 
always open to Mrs. Gooch’s inspection. 

“Good huntin’ to-day, Jake,” the miller would observe, slyly, 
whenever his crony lounged down to the mill for a gossip on a likely 
morning for sport; and Cooper would laugh, and observe that “ Mr. 
Clive ‘lowed it mout be,” as he—Jake—had met that gentleman 
making his way towards White Heron “w’arin’ a b’iled shirt.” Which 
article of apparel fixed courtship on a man, to the bucolic mind, as 
firmly .as Bry even his own admission. 
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The miller felt himself specially privileged to canvass the affair, 
and even to intermeddle in a roundabout way, because of his ability 
to prove comradeship in arms with “Cap’n Clive,” as he insisted upon 
calling him. On their first meeting he had identified Jack with “ ther 
chappie in Newhall’s battalion,” and claimed previous acquaintance ; 
which claim Jack had cordially admitted, not because he remembered 
the miller in the least, for he did not, but because the old soldier 
seemed to wish it, and had an empty coat-sleeve himself, and, moreover, 
could recount with the zest of an eye-witness a half-forgotten feat of 
Jack’s own. 

Such pure delight did the recapitulation of this adventure give the 
miller that he decided it might be made available as munition of war 
in another sort of campaign. Women gloried in prowess of all sorts, 
he ruminated, and it “mout boost the cap’n consid’r’ble” to have 
Heath made cognizant of his. The next time, therefore, the young lady 
strolled over to the mill for a basket of eggs and a chat with Mrs. 
Smiley, the miller, overflowing with desire for friendly interference, 
and the pose of an improvisator, strolled across to the house and kindly 
assisted his wife with the young lady’s entertainment. After the usual 
amenities, anent family health, individual gardens, and the public 
weather, had been exchanged, Smiley brought the talk around to the 
subject of the war, by way of his own decrease of nimbleness in field- 
sports and the increase of rheumatic poison which each season deposited 
in his disabled joint. Then he asked her if she knew that Mr. Clive 
had also worn uniform. 

To which Heath responded that she was well aware of the fact, and 
that Mr. Clive frequently spoke to her of old campaigning days, re- 
lating experiences of march and bivouac. 

“Did he ever tell you-uns how he played nigger fur news an’ 
quinine in er Yankee camp down in Georgy ?” 

Heath shook her head, and promptly signified her desire to hear 
the story. 

Smiley chuckled. ‘’Twar arter Allatoona,” he commenced, “long 
in the fall o’ ’64, whenst Hood an’ Sherman was monkeyin’ ’g’inst one 
*nother down yonder. We-uns was nosin’ ’bout cuttin’ Fed’ral con- 
nections wharsunever ’twar possible, fightin’ whenst they’d ’gree to jine 
battle, an’ scoutin’ roun’ skirmishin’ an’ bushwhackin’ whenst they 
wouldn’t ; devillin’ all we-uns were able, an’ gittin’ devilled back 
more’n a little. My comp’ny had got consider’ble thinned out: so 
we-uns was shuffled an’ dealt roun’, some here, some thar, ’cordin’ as 
it suited. Ther regiment I were drafted to belongst to Newhall’s bat-: 
talion,—‘ swamp wild-cats,’ they called tharselves, an’ that’s eenerbout 
what they was. One o’ ther cap’ns, tho’ lie warn’t mine, was this same 
chap here,—Jack Clive. He were a spring-growth saplin’ then, risin’ 
seventeen, or under. His fellows thought a sight o’ him. He were 
brimmed up even with fun an’ frolic, an’ a dandy to fight. 

“ Close by a little place I forgits the name o’, we-uns was kep’ bailed 
up nigh a week, in mighty good position, waitin’ fur the Yanks to 
fight, or draw off, or show up thar hands somehow. The cavalry kep’ 
up thar spirits skirmishin’, but we-uns foot-fellows had it slow. The 
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wust 0’ it were thet the boys had been overworked an’ under-fed so 
long by then thet the minute they got a chance to set still an’ rest they 
took to havin’ agefs twell thar teeth all-but dropped out. ’Most any 
hour you-uns could view some three or four squattin’ bout ther camp 
shakin’ away like saplin’s in a gale. ”*I'warn’t no way to stop it, 
’nother, ’cause quinine in Dixie was skeerce as feathers on an eel’s 
back. An’ ther Yanks was jus’ rationed with it. 

“One mornin’ Clive’s fust leftenant, an’ chum, keeled over pretty 
bad, an’ doctor he said ef Dudley didn’t git quinine rattlin’ quick 
’*twould run to congestives an’ kill him. Then Clive lowed he’d git 
quinine inside o’ twenty-fo’ hours, or bu’st. Some on us ’lowed he’d 
bu’st, then, an’ sesso; but we-uns didn’t know the chappie. 

“Thar was a sight o’ black wa’nuts about, an’ the nuts was drap- 

pin’, but not dried up yet. Clive got some on us to he’p him, an’ 
whirled in, he did, an’ hulled off nuts an’ took the hulls an’ steeped 
hisse’f as pretty a kittle o’ wa’nut dye as a body need want. Then he 
shucked an’ got a fellow to swob him with it from head to heels, scalp 
an’ all. They yelled like a circus inside the tent whar they was doin’ 
of it, an’ we-uns peeped in by turns an’ yelled too. Clive look so 
funny. He dyed hisse’f a likely mulatto color, bright, but not too 
bright, an’ kinked up his ha’r with a hot iron to tight curls, ’cause 
plenty o’ mulattoes has got high noses an’ no wool. Thar was plenty 
o’ the raggedes’ sort o’ rags in camp, so his outfit warn’t no trouble, 
an’ one o’ t’other cap’ns borryed him an ole banjo from a nigger cabin, 
fur Clive kin give any nigger livin’ two in the game an’ beat him 
pickin’ banjo hollow. 
- “Ther camp was in an uproar whenst Clive come out,—even the 
agerin’ fellows steadyin’ o’ thar bones a bit to larf. He talked nigger 
fur us, an’ danced us a break-down, an’ then lit out fur whar he was 
gwine, pickin’ ‘The Devil among the Tailors’ ’pon the ole banjo twell 
he made the sheepskin rattle. Me an’ another Tar-heel detailed usse’fs 
to fall in behind an’ see the racket out, if possible. 

“Gittin’ into Yankee camp was slick easy fur niggers, an’ gittin’ 
out too; so we-uns warn’t "feared ’bout thet part. What sort o’ 
skeered us up was thinkin’ some pizen Yank mout tweak thet sassy 
jay-bird’s tail feathers by axin’ him the sort 0’ questions we knowed 
they axed niggers, an’ thet he’d ruffle up an’ fly in thar faces. An’ 
ef that should happen ’twould be shootin’, sho’, an’ good-by Clive. 
We-uns crawled close as was safe,—an’ closer too,—an’ scrambled in 
trees to view camp an’ see what sort of out we-all’s nigger made 
*mongst ther Yankees. He got thar-all right, an’ arter ’while the 
tum-tummin’ o’ ther banjo come to us, with ther soun’ o’ fellows 
laughin’: so ’twas so far, so well. We-uns listened an’ looked, but 
darsent crawl close enough to git much satisfaction, along o’ the pickets 
bein’ posted double ; so, arter roostin’ erbout like buzzards twell moon- 
rise, we-uns quit an’ come into camp. 

“?Bout daylight one o’ our’n own pickets come in fetchin’ 0’ a 
likely young mulatto boy with a banjo whar he ketched skulkin’ out 
from to’ard ther Yankee camp, he said. He couldn’t git the fellow to 
talk, he said, so had fetched him in, thinkin’ he know’d somethin’ an’ 
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mout be made to tell it. _He’d been ’mongst ther Yanks, sho’, fur 
he’d got quinine in his pockets. The nigger stood thar sassy as yer 
please, an’ let thet thar picket reel off his yarn, then he turned about 
an’ winked his eye at we-uns outdacious. We-uns jus’ rolled over 
an’ shouted. ’Iwar Jack Clive; an’ he’d fooled both sides, sho’ as 
shootin’. 


“He'd put up such a pitiful tale on them Yanks ’bout’n his — 


grannie an’ his mammy bein’ down with agers, an’ his little sister half 
bitin’ her tongue in two, shakin’, an’ nowhar, nor nohow, to get 
physic, thet a soft-hearted Maine Ab’lishionis’, whar’d come South to 
spit in every white face he got a chance at, got sorry enough fur them 
*maginary niggers to send ’em a quart bottle o’ quinine. *I'was funny ! 
It done a sight 0’ good to we-uns too. An’ it jus’ h’isted thet thar 
leftenant on to his’n feet ag’in. : 

“Clive fetched news too, picked up roun’ camp whilst he was 
dancin’ an’ monkeyin’, thet got we-uns into line an’ movin’ double- 
quick. He ’lowed he’d tole his frens over thar he’d be back pres’n’y, 
an’ so he were. Nex’ day we-uns had swopped roun’ t’other side an’ 
locked horns, an’ ’twas a battle that shuck us up pow’ful an’ the Yanks 
too, whether it did any lastin’ good or not. 

“ Arter ’twas over an’ we-uns was gatherin’ up dead an’ wounded 
bes’ way we-uns could, Clive—still yallerish brown, ’cause wa’nut-juice 
w’ars off slow an’ won’t wash off none—come ’pon ther Yank whar 
gin him the quinine, crippled in his leg bad, but otherwise lively. 
‘One good turn deserves another,’ sez Clive, an’ ketches up a stray 
if horse an’ h’ists Mr. Yank up ’pon him. Ther Fed’al army had drawed 

off a piece, but thet chappie, trustin’ to his brown skin, spite’n his gray 
clo’es, followed arter ’em an’ turned his Yank over to his own side. 

Then he come back to we-uns laughin’; sed the Yank offered him 
twenty dollars a month to go home to Maine with him, an’ went on 
like a preacher ’bout’n colored gratitude an’ how he’d allus knowed 
black cattle fur the pick o’ the breed. Clive ’lowed he had to bite his 
tongue fa’rly to keep frum tellin’ ther fellow he could match colors 
with any white north o’ Mason an’ Dixon ’cept’n fur wa’nut-juice, but 
he hilt back, thinkin’ ther snap mout be useful to we-uns another time, 
ti an’ not wantin’ to give it away. He telled the Yank ’twas too cold 
a up in Maine fur him, anyhow, an’ he’d hearn tell they made shoes out’n 
daid folks’ skin up thar, so he was ’feard, ’cause his’n wouldn’t need 
dyin’, an’ thet ef he war a full-blooded white man he wouldn’t go back 
on his color noway. Then he loped on back to we-uns, Clive did, 
laughin’.” 
“T’ll be bounded he whitened off middlin’ slow,” chuckled Mrs. 
i Smiley, who had experience with native dyes. “Black wa’nut dye 
sets mighty tight whenst it do set.” 

“‘ We-uns never put in no cop’as,” gibed back the miller, gleefully. 
“He come white arter ’while,—fus’ spotted, an’ then plain. He didn’t 
keer none. He'd got what he was after.” ' 

Heath made no comment. She was sitting with smiling lips, but 
a far-away look in her eyes, as though it were the arcana of the story 
which she regarded. After a little she came back, and thanked Smiley 
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prettily, saying that his reminiscences were very amusing, and that she 
would come over again and hear more of them. Then she took her 
departure, forgetting her basket of eggs, although she had come for 
them specially. Mrs. Smiley overtook her at the gate with them, and 
was rewarded with a quick blush and rather confused thanks. After 
. which she went back to the porch and informed her husband that she 
“reckoned the young lady studied ’bout’n Jack Clive more’n a little, 
ef he was mos’ ole enough to be her daddy.” 





CHAPTER XV. 
THE HORSESHOE PINE. 


“YxEs’M,” a voice was drawling below, “ther bigges’ buck ever 
you-uns viewed ; antlers branched out like bushes, an’ sot wide, like a 
Texas steer’s horns, He was a buster. I come over from Berkley’s 
shingle camp ’bout sundown, an’ stopped at Fishin’ Creek to rest an’ 
drink. ’Twarn’t no dogs along, an’ I sot mighty still, so nothin’ 
warn’t skeered ef I did tote my gun. This here buck come down to 
drink too. He had three does an’ a spring fawn with him. I kep’ 
close as a weevil in wheat till they stepped up in range, an’ then banged 
loose both barrels. A doe drapped, an’ the buck toted off lead. I 
trailed him by the blood a piece, but hadn’t no dogs, an’ night was 
fallin’, so I had to give up an’ fetch in the doe. Whether he was 
hurted bad, or just rattled, I dunno, an’ I’d like to.” 

Jack Clive raised himself on his elbow and bent over the edge of 
the bed to listen. The rough boarding of the floor allowed sound to 
pass readily, and the room below was unceiled. He could hear the 
beat of the sifter as Mrs. Gooch threw it swiftly from hand to hand, 
sifting meal for the breakfast bread, and the clatter of pots and skillets 
as she stirred about the fire. The scent of boiling coffee and sizzling 
bacon came up to him also. The voice was Jake Cooper’s, and he 
seemed to talk from the door-way. His words were more distinct than 
those of the old woman, which reached the listener in an inarticulate 
murmur. Cooper seemed to be replying to questions. 

“T couldn’t trail him wuth a cent ’thout’n dogs,” he reiterated, 
-“an’ night was comin’ on. Hurted deer kin make as good time gwine 
as soun’ ones whilst the skeer’s on’em. I lost him in thet long hollow 


*twixt the ridges this side o’ Berkley’s camp. Look like he took right | 


over the heights. He’s too good to lose, and he’ll be stiff to-day. I’ve 
fetched the dogs to lay on his track, an’ come by to see if Mr. Clive 
didn’t want to go “long.” 

“Yes,” answered Jack, speaking for himself down through a crack. 
“One can hear everything up in my roost; and I’ve been listening. 
I’ll be ready directly. Shall we ride?” 

He sprang out of bed as he spoke, and began getting into his 
clothes with the speed of a fireman. Through the little four-paned 
window in the gable of the roof-room crept the dawn-glimmer. Cooper 
came to the ladder-like steps in the corner of the living-room and called 


up,— 


harm 
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“?Tain’t wuth while to frazzle out hurryin’. We-uns kin eat befo’ 

startin’ mighty handy. Ef the buck’s kep’ all night, he’ll keep till arter 

breakfast. I reckon foot-back will be best ridin’ this time. Ef the 
me’s whar I think it, horses won’t be no use, start nor finish:” 

Then Jack heard him offer to feed the stock and milk, so that Mrs, 
Gooch could make better speed with breakfast. 

The amber antecedent light of sunrise was just cresting the eastern 
ridges when the men started, each with his gun, and accompanied by 
several deer-hounds. Cooper discoursed of the buck, his size, his 
beauty, and the aggravation of having lost him. 

“What I’m ’feard of is them shingle-fellows,” he explained. 
“Not thar gittin’ him,—they’re welcome to thet; fur I’d make ’em 
tote fa’r on a divide,—but thar skeerin’ him plumb out’n creation 
befo’ he stiffens. Them fellows, some three or four of ’em, was gwine 
coon-hantin’ las’ night, an’ ef nothin’ hindered ’em, an’ they bunched 
dogs, ther wood must’r been howlin’. My buck may be skeered plumb 
to Tennessee or Georgy by now.” 

They proceeded to the place where Cooper had shot at the deer, 
and laid the dogs on the scent. The lead hound, a stanch veteran, 
with a throat like a bell, opened at once, giving forth a resonant note 
that set the men’s blood dancing, and started off steadily, followed by 
the other dogs, noses down and tails up, giving tongue regularly. The 
pace was good, but not killing, for the running was rough: the men 
kept in hearing without straining themselves. Jack soon noticed that 
they headed in a new direction, and consulted his compass without say- 
ing anything. Cooper was ahead, and they were getting among laurel 
brakes. Jack could see well enough why it should not be usual hunt- 
ing-ground hereaway. At some points they scrambled round cliffs, 
holding on by the bushes. Everywhere the undergrowth was obstruc- 
tive, and the men had to look out for their guns. The music of the 
dogs was still some way ahead. 

They had worked over a couple of ridges, going in a curve, Jack 
thought, consulting his compass from time to time. The sun was 
high, approaching the meridian, and still the dogs were going. All at 
once they stopped. 

“ Found?” queried Jack. 

: oe Lost scent, or overrun it,” answered Cooper. ‘Hear the 
old dog.’ 

The note of the leader broke forth again, short and angry, almost 
yelping. He was baffled and resentful. - 

The men came out in an opening through which ran a limpid stream, 
broad, but shallow. The dogs were coursing about on its bank, but 
-the old leader stuck to one point, grumbling. The buck had taken to 
water there. Presently the hound crossed and tried the other side, but 
without success, The buck was an old hand, and had waded. Cooper 
gazed about him with interest. The spot was new to him. 

“ This must be Fishin’ Creek,” he averred, “ but I ain’t never been 
up it this high befo’. If ’tis, we-uns kin find the way home by fol- 
lowin’ it. “If ’tain’t——” he pushed his hat aside and assisted thought 
by manipulation of his curly locks. “ TI’ll soon find out, howsunever.” 
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“ How ?” Jack demanded. He was hanging his head over a clear 
pool which lay close under the bank, watching something. 

“See here, Jake,” he said: “this pool’s full of trout,—speckled 
beauties: They must breed up here. Look at them.” 

Cooper drew up one leg and dealt it a resonant slap. 

“T knows what creek ’tis now,” he declared. “’Tis thet thar 
trout-stream whar bulges out’n a hill-side up here somewhars George 
talks about. He an’ a gang o’ fishin’ fellows come up here once or 
twice ye’r afore las’ whilst I was gone. The fellows whipped up frum 
.Fishin’ Creek. This water jines that somewhar. Let’s look fur 
whar she bulges out, "long as we-uns air here. Ther hunt’s off fur 
this snap, anyhow. God A’mighty, an’ him only, knows whar thet 
knowin’ ole buck quit water. Them coon-hunters must’r made the 
woods ring las’ night.” 

They called in the disgusted dogs, and turned up the stream, the 
water of which, with the sand below it, sparkled in the sunlight. 
Walking here was easy, for the place was park-like and covered with 
deer-grass. In twenty minutes or so they came to the place where the 
stream gushed out from under an overarching rock. It was fringed 
heavily with ferns, in variety, and the face of the cliff above showed 
patches of partridge-berries in its crevices and a tangled mantling of 
vines, some covered still with verdant leaves, others rich with autumn 
brightness. The men were delighted. 

“ George ‘lowed ’twas a pretty place,” Cooper said, gazing about. 
“Thet fellow whar foun’ the bracelet made a picter of it. I wonder 
ef it rises inside the hill, or ducks under.” 

“ Let’s work around a bit and see,” suggested Jack. “ It’s early yet.” 

“We-uns got to go home tuck-tailed, an’ beat, anyway,” Cooper 
observed, cheerfully. ‘ An’ I reckon tracks kin be made frum one 
pint good as another. I ain’t never been lost in the woods yit.” 

After a pretty stiff scramble, they came out into another plateau, 
heavily timbered with pines. Here also there was little undergrowth, 
the earth being covered thick with fallen pine needles. Through gaps 
among the trees the sunlight fell, pooling light on the soft brown 
carpet. The air was fragrant with the aromatic breath of the trees, 
and restful with cloistered stillness. 

Cooper rested his gun against a tree-stem, and dropped himself on 
the pine-needle carpet wearily. ‘‘Let’s res’,” he suggested, and lay 
back in a patch of sunshine with his head pillowed on his crossed 
arms. 

Jack sat down on a fallen log and stared about with a vague idea 
of familiarity with this place, touching his consciousness, receding, and 
touching again, like an elusive strain of music before the air declares 
itself. Where had he seen this spot before, or one like it? That rise 
over yonder with the gray rocks jutting out ; these timber pines stand- 
ing in this park-like space,—could he have dreamed of a place similar ? 
or read of one? As he puzzled, Jack had slowly been pulling the 
sagging bark from the log upon which he sat. Suddenly his hand, 
which was working half unconsciously, paused. He slouched forward 
and glanced at his companion almost furtively. Cooper had pulled 
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his hat over his face to shield his eyes from the sun, and appeared to 
be drowsing. Jack slipped to the ground and rested against the log in 
such a position as to shield the part of it he wished to examine with 
his body, while to all appearance simply lounging. 

The sagging bark had concealed that which his groping hand had 
touched, that which he. now saw fully,—a rusted horseshoe nailed fast 
to the wood of the pine. 

Jack’s heart began to beat like a trip-hammer. He knew now 
what had made the place seem familiar,—what the cliffs somewhere 
about, within an easily-traced radius, concealed. Accident had put the 
clue into his hands at the other end. He had found the tree marked 
by old Gooch and described by his son Joe,—the all-important horse- 
shoe pine. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
‘‘ CHEROKEE FOUND!” 


JACK’s brain worked rapidly, spurred by the necessity for caution. 
Still lounging on the log, he fitted a curved section of the loose bark 
he had peeled off over the horseshoe, completely concealing it. This 
matter must not excite curiosity and enter into common talk just vet. 
There was much still to be done even in the work of rediscovery. 
His nerves thrilled and his blood pulsed. All the forces of his alert, 
adventurous nature quickened ; his interest and imagination, a mettle- 
some team, stood under the harness of his will, quivering in every 
joint and eager to be off. He had much ado to hold himself from 
springing to his feet with a whoop of triumph. He realized how a 
long-baffled hound must feel on the unexpected recovery of a lost scent. 

With this thought in his mind, he glanced sympathetically at his 
own canine companions, who lay about in the sunshine, dreaming of the 
chase with twitching lips and feet. Cooper also basked in the sun with 
his hat over his eyes. Jack picked up a pine cone and threw it at him. 

“ Are you asleep?” he demanded. 

“ Not yet,” mumbled Cooper. “Want to start ?” 

But Jack signified his desire to have a smoke first, and filled and 
lighted his pipe. While smoking he strolled about and examined the 
trees, looking for the old blazes. On several he found them,—knee- 
high from the ground, gummed over with exuded resin, and not to be 
distinguished for sign-marks at a little distance. Using his compass 
to get the direction, and going north from the pine log, he hunted for 
the heap of vine-covered stones, and presently discovered a hummock 
which answered the description fairly well and was about the right 
distance from the horseshoe pine, allowing fifty feet for the spliced 
plough-lines. Further than this he could not explore, for by this time 
Cooper was afoot and calling to him. 

The thing of importance now was to verify old Gooch’s route, so 
as to be able to find his way back to this spot without trouble. This 
could be done by reversing the directions and working back on the 
trail indicated. Jack had no fear of the result. He got up an alter- 
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cation with Cooper as to the shortest way home, with great promptitude, 
backing his own compass against his companion’s woodcraft ; which 
raised a point only to be settled by Jack’s being allowed leadership of 
the return expedition. 

“We-uns will git good an’ lost,” chuckled Cooper, derisively. 
‘But drive on. I ain’t hongry none to signify, an’ I kin find us, I 
reckon, whenst you-uns git tired funnin’, How’ll ye start, now? 
Don't ax me, nor wait fur the ole dog to gi’e you-uns a lead. He 
knows, an’ me too; but you-uns air so all-fired perjinkerty we’ll never 
tell ye. Stay to heel, Tattler!” 

Jack laughed. 

“T wasn’t going to play the dog on you,” he said. “A fellow 
ain’t bound to be raised in the woods to have an organ of locality. 
T’ll bet you this breech-loader to a pair of antlers that I can fetch this 
outfit up all standing at Gooch’s corn-field. Without extra travel, too. 
Is it done?” 

“Done it is,” returned Cooper, extending his hand in ratification, 
and eying Jack’s gun with the glance of a destined proprietor. “Strike 
out, an’ J’1l follow ’thout jarrin’ my lips. You-uns kin lose me fur a 
week, ’thout grumblin’, fur that thar shooter.” 

They set out on the homeward walk in excellent spirits, repressed 
excitement loosening Jack’s tongue to such an extent that he joked and 
gibed like a school-boy. He strode well in front, compass in hand, but 
keeping a sharp look-out for the Gooch landmarks. Straight back on 
the old trail they travelled down the mountain-side, coming out in a 
long hollow near to a small marsh which headed between a couple of 
sycamore-trees, one dead, the other living. . 

“Thar used to be a good bold spring here,” Cooper remarked, 
regarding the cat-tails and half-dead overgrowth of the little slash. 
“ It’s all fulled up with trash now, an’ runs sulky. Ole man Gooch 
used to free it out once in a while, whenst he war livin’. He ’lowed 
the water ris’ mighty cole an’ satisfyin’. He were a famous chap fur 
freein’ out springs th’ough the woods, Gooch was. Sed the Injuns 
allus done it, times back. George an’ me stole the spring-keeper out’n 
this one oncet, fur a frolic, to see ef the spring would dry up, as the 
sayin’ is. We-uns ketched the little varmint in a go’de an’ toted him 
over to thar spring. Ther ole man got wind o’ the prank, an’ fetched 
him back, an’ gin George what Taffy gin the drum.” 

After leaving the sycamore spring hollow, they crossed another 
ridge, and pulled up finally, as Jack had expected, beside the rail 
fence which enclosed the corn-field. He brought his gun to his 
shoulder in triumph, as soon as they got within range, and put a 
charge into the top rail of the panel fronting them. Then he grinned 
all over his companion. 

“ How’s that ?” he exulted. 

“Good enough,” Cooper admitted. “Them antlers air you-uns’.” 

The sun was setting as they reached the house, but Jack only 
allowed himself time to dispose of the meal which old Mrs. Gooch 
had set aside for them. Then he saddled the filly and rode over 
to Tuckerton Cove to send off a message to his brother-in-law. It 
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contained—besides a request for reply—only two words: “Cherokee 
found.” To Seth this would be sufficient. 

The reply came ‘in shape almost as concise,—a single expletive of 
jubilation, followed by the information that the sender would reach 
Tuckerton the next day but one. 

Jack returned to the roof-room, after receiving it, in high feather 
with himself, and dreamed that the Cherokee mine contained stalactites 
of virgin gold as thick as a man’s leg. 
















CHAPTER XVII. 
SETH’S PROPOSAL. 


THE day intervening before Seth’s arrival Jack utilized for carefully 
retracing the route to the mine. There must be no blundering when 
he should come to exhibit his find, no having to hark back and become 
explanatory. Starting from the fence-panel he had marked with his 
gun the previous afternoon, he followed the old trail, according to Joe’s 
direction, and found the plateau and horseshoe pine without the smallest 
difficulty. He made a few marks of his own, likewise, and scraped 
off some of the resin from the old blazes, so that they might be more 
readily observed. He measured distances, too, and ultimately found 
himself, as per statement, fronting a portion of the cliff against which 
lay a great heap of rubbish. This he left untouched, heroically sup- 
pressing his desire for a private investigation. It did not look to him 
quite fair to open up farther without proprietorial consent. This was 
not the West, where prospecting privileges seem to be every man’s 
birthright, but a country where land was individual property and the 
rights of ownership enforced. No matter who re-discovered it, the old 
Cherokee mine was none of his, nor of Seth’s. It belonged to the 
White Heron people, who need never reopen it at all if they had not 
a mind to. 

Seth was to arrive by an afternoon train ; and Jack, telling Mrs. 
Gooch not to keep supper for him, repaired early to the village in order 
to make a few necessary arrangements for his brother-in-law’s comfort. 
The roof-room at old Mrs. Gooch’s was distinctly a one-man abiding- 

. place, and in addition offered scant facilities for private conversation. 
Indeed, the whole house, although for many years it had sheltered this 
same secret, was badly constructed for a circumscribed revelation of it. 
Tuckerton boasted a bit of a tavern kept open in autumn for the use 
of hunting-parties. A well-plastered room in this seemed better for 
talk, and Jack secured one, ordering supper for two, and also a fire, 
before he went to the station. It was getting on to the end of October, 
and after sundown the air of the mountains was chill. 

When the train pulled in he was in place to receive Seth the instant 
the latter stepped from the platform. 

“You’re looking another sort, Jack,” was the approving comment” 
as the two men shook hands. “ Rustication agrees with you. Ten 
years seem to have dropped off.” 

Jack laughed. He knew well enough that the change for the better 
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in his appearance had in a large measure been brought about by his 
own improved habits; but he did not say so. He was shy even with 
himself yet over a recently-formed determination to “ quit whiskey and 
foolishness and live straight.” 

As they walked over to the tavern he gleaned from Seth the latest 
domestic intelligence and imparted the contents of a letter received 
himself that morning from his sister, who was now preparing for the 
move to Birmingham. During supper also the talk was of matters 
foreign to the subject uppermost in both minds; but when the meal 
had been cleared away and they were definitely alone with their pipes 
and each other, they plunged at once into it, Seth demanding an account 
starting from Jack’s own last letter to himself. 

Jack entered on his narrative with considerable spirit, bringing it 
down to the successful climax of the few preceding days with a flourish. 
He was proud of himself and his performance, and specially proud of 
having such a record to put before Seth, who he felt, rather than knew, 
esteemed him full lightly. Seth would be forced to admit after this 
that he—Jack Clive—could be equal to anything he chose to undertake. 
In his boyish vaingloriousness, he glanced aside from the point that 
no living being was responsible for the received opinion of him, save 
he himself. 

Jessup had let his pipe go out, and was leaning back in his chair, 
staring at the fire. He seemed to be following a train of thought of 
his own. 

“ Tell me about old Baraud,” he said, without glancing up. “ What 
sort of fellow is he? Any go in him? Any snap? Is he likely to 
catch on to an enterprise like this and push it through ?” 

Thus confronted, Jack paused before replying. His opportunities 
for studying the old gentleman’s characteristics had been good, for Mr. 
Baraud had conceived a liking for him, and so had admitted him to 
some intimacy. From his own observation Jack considered the old 
student about the most unfit man of his acquaintance for any practical 
enterprise whatever, and said so. 

“He’s about as fit to run a mining venture as I am to teach the- 
ology,” he affirmed. “He got dreadfully bitten down where he came 
from, poor old chap. A set of fellows got him on ’Change and chewed 
him up,—made him think himself the miller and brought him out the 
sack of corn. He’d no show at all. It taught him one thing, though, 
—what to let alone. He’ll bother you a good bit now by over-caution. 
The very thought of speculation reeks of brimstone to him. I doubt if 
he’ll deal. This estate is trust property, now I come to think of it, and 
the old fellow is the soul of honor. He won’t juggle round worth a cent.” 

In putting the matter before his brother-in-law Jack began to get 
other views of it himself. Heretofore the rediscovery of the mine had 
seemed an ultimate, and now it revealed itself as simply a step. In 
his eagerness to accomplish his one point, he had neglected to look much 
beyond it, or to reckon thoroughly with manifold factors which suddenly 
usurped importance. In the beginning, before he had made old Mr. 
Baraud’s acquaintance, the thing had seemed simple enough,—just to 
find the mine and enter upon negotiations with the proprietor in regard 
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to it. But now that the mine was found the second part did not appear 
to adjust itself so easily. The fact of the estate being trust property 
made complications seem probable,—more, imminent. There might 
be a lot of red-tape about it. Well, that would be Seth’s business, 
not his. Seth had the lead now. 

The lawyer sat still and ruminated. He had his own plan, of ° 
course, and had come up to the mountains with the express intention 
of exploiting it. During the weeks that Jack had been prospecting, 
hunting of the wild deer, and philandering, Jessup had gone into the 
subject as well as he was able, and had come to a definite conclusion 
about it. In spite of his questions, he knew already as much in regard 
to Austin Baraud’s tastes, characteristics, and unfitness for business as 
any outsider could tell him. He had made inquiries elsewhere, and his 
questions had been put simply to make Jack do a little figuring for 
himself. 

He knew also, which Jack did not, as yet, that the old gentleman 
had not even a life-estate in the property ; that he stood outside of it 
altogether, not even being one of the trustees. And, in addition, he 
knew that the power of said trustees had been rigorously restricted to 
simple care of the property, with the express view to transmitting it to 
the legatee, at the time appointed, in as nearly as possible the same 
condition as at the testator’s death. 

The trustees could neither alter nor assign, lease, mortgage, nor sell, 
any part or portion of the estate, or any interest thereunto appertain- 
ing, by decree of court or otherwise, upon any representation or allega- 
tion whatsoever. There were no rights of combined or individual 
judgment, and none of guardianship : the matter was made simply one 
of holding, under provisions, and of surrendering at a stated period. 
The will was as explicit as it had been possible to make it. The trus- 
tees were given no inducement to deviate a hair’s breadth, and were 
handsomely remunerated for such services as were required from them. 

A more restricted, comprehensive, and exasperating instrument, 
Jessup decided, had never been penned. That old-time reputation for 
crankiness which Heath McIntosh had enjoyed seemed not only reason- 
able, but justified. His singularity stood proven, flowered and seeded, 
in’ this abominable document. If the old fellow had been aware of 
hidden wealth on his land he could not have fenced better to keep off 
trespassers. In his first exasperation, Seth felt convinced that the dead 
man had known of the existence of the mine and so had made his will 
with purpose. There.was only one way of getting around the thing. 
That any tyro could see. And it was a way which must be followed, 
if any good was to accrue to him, or his, from this discovery which he 
had sent Jack to the mountains purposely to make. He glanced across 
at his ne’er-do-well brother-in-law with, for the first time, a sense of 
being alien from him,—a swift realization that no matter how thor- 
oughly we seem to have gauged our fellows we never know them. 

‘ Jack met his eyes with a smile. 

“ Well?” he queried. 

For answer Jessup pulled an envelope from his pocket, took there- 
from a legal-looking document, and passed it over. 
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“ Read that,” he said. “ It’s a certified copy of the McIntosh will.” 

While Jack complied, Jessup looked him over critically from crest 
to spur. He was a well-looking fellow, athletic and manly,—as cred- 
itable a specimen of the genus homo, externally, as one could wish to 
see. Now that the traces of dissipation had disappeared, he looked 
‘ younger also; and what, after all, was thirty-five for a man? Just 
the beginning of his prime. And that wildness which had outraged 
them in Jack’s past,—what, after all, had it been but the sort of ex- 
perience which lies in the beginning of many a useful and respectable’ 
life. Wild young fellows frequently sobered down into good citizens 
and capital heads of families. And if others, why not Jack? What 
had been, could be. 

By this time Jack had finished his reading. He folded the paper 
and restored it to its owner, giving at the same time his own conclusion 
with perspicacity. 

“ Bluffed,” he said ; “and the dead man holds on to the stakes.” 

Jessup reopened the will, spread it over his knee, and called atten- 
tion to one clause,—the one which fixed the time of entering upon 
possession at marriage. “There’s the way out,” he observed, signifi- 
cantly. Then he looked straight into the other man’s eyes with his 
thought in his own. 

Jack shied away from it, and sprung to his feet. 

“ Fenced out there, too,” he growled, fiercely. “I dove the girl. And 
I'll be damned if Ill marry her for what I can make by it.” 





CHAPTER XVIII. 
MR. BARAUD UPSETS CALCULATIONS. 


THE next morning the brothers-in-law rode over to White Heron. 
Jessup had expressed a desire to make the acquaintance of the Baraud 
family, and Jack could not in decency refuse to present him. He 
acquiesced with the worst grace possible, for he had had a bad night up 
in the roof-room, and, to use his own phrase, been compelled more than 
once to lock horns with the devil. When he joined Seth he was in 
hideous temper, which the other, perceiving, respected sufficiently to 
use masked batteries instead of open assault. 

Being of totally different nature, the outburst of the previous even- 
ing had seemed to Jessup about the most absurd bit of rhodomontade 
he had ever listened to. If Jack loved the girl, so much the better. 
He himself vastly preferred even a soupcon of love in marriages ; al- 
though he had no sort of objection to marriages of convenience for other 
men. Indeed, there seemed occasions when it was most clearly a man’s 
duty to make one. He had felt a trifle squeamish, not over his scheme, 
but over its announcement, and he had forborne to put it into bald 
language, because of that squeamishness ; but now that Jack had dis- 
tinctly declared himself in love with the young woman he took the 
scheme to his bosom and cherished it. What could be better? What 
other plan could so skirt around difficulties and reconcile interests, 
could so simplify matters and make everything feasible and practical? 
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It was quite the-perfection of a scheme, now that sentiment could be 
mixed with it for those who required sentiment. The lawyer took ad- 
vantage of this new factor as though it had always formed part of his 
plan. His spirits rose, and in soul he said, “ Bless ye, my children,” 
many times over. The White Heron mine appeared to define itself as 
a possible source of revenue more clearly than it had done since the 
days of his boyhood. 

Jack’s present position, of course, was’ howling idiocy, and must 
give way before reason and diplomacy. He would see himself, after 
a bit, that the best way of loving the girl would be to look out for her 
material interests. And how could this be done better than by opening 
and working her mine for her? Besides, if Jack should not, some 
other man would ; which would be a happening most abominable, and 
one to be prevented at all costs, Jessup almost wished himself single, 
so that he might attend to this matter in person instead of by proxy. 
Jack must have some points of view given him without loss of time. 

As they rode side by side through the autumn forest, with the glory 
of a year’s fruition above and around them, Jessup craftily discoursed, 
refusing to be thrown off by the unresponsiveness of his companion’s 
mood. He had met a man from out Naturin way that morning, he 
said, and talked with him about old times until he felt homesickness 
upon him. During his stay here, he would ride over to Naturin and 
have a look at the old place and renew early associations. It would be 
sad, seeing the home of his race in the possession of strangers and 
realizing acutely once more that the broad acres of his forefathers had 
passed forever from the name. He would like his boy Wayne to own 
the old place,—to be Wayne Jessup of Naturin, as his grandfather had 
been. The boy’s mother would like it, too ; she cared greatly for such 
things. But where was the use of talking? Poor men could not 
keep up old names, or recover ancestral acres for their sons. 

Then he inquired about old Mrs. Gooch, and spoke in a friendly 
way of going up to see her the next day. The old woman would 
expect it, for he had known her son Joe, and had even written a last 
letter home for the condemned man, who could not write himself. He 
had done the best he could for Joe, and the poor fellow had appre- 
ciated it and tried to make some return. Poor old Joe! 

As they neared White Heron, he remarked on the beauty of the 
situation, and said that, with money, it might be made an ideal summer 
home, almost a paradise, and that it would be some day, he supposed, 
when Miss Baraud should marry. Lovers, of course, would not be 
lacking. The young lady was eighteen, and had lived ina city. There 
was probably some fellow in the background now. No girl would be 
content to live forever in her own house as a care-taker under trustees. 

Whereupon Jack, feeling that pressure was being put on him, swore 
under his breath, and muttered that, considering Seth had taunted him 
once with having been born a gentleman and falling short of the 
standard, it was inconsistent, to say the least, to try to cut the ground 
from under his feet now that he was making an effort to hold up and 
remember noblesse oblige and all that sort of thing. To put up a job 
such as Seth had in his mind on any woman was, to his thinking, “a 
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beastly ungentlemanly-trick.” For his part, he hoped the old Indian 
mine would turn out as worthless as a frost-bitten gourd. 

Heath and the children were out with old Isaac, hunting chestnuts, 
but Mr. Baraud met them genially, taking them at once to his sanctum 
and entertaining them there with topics ‘of interest to himself, Most 
of the responsive courtesy devolved upon Jessup, for soon after their 
entrance Jack betook himself to a side-window, and remained there. 

For a while his thoughts wandered from his immediate surround- 
ings. He was thinking of Heath, passionately, longingly, and watch- 
ing for her return. It seemed marvellous to him that a man of his age 
should have his heart set on a child like that. He figured the differ- 
ence between eighteen and thirty-five, and reminded himself fiercely 
that when his sweetheart was in swaddling-clothes he had been bearing 
arms, frequenting battle-fields and holding himself meet for men’s 
business. She might almost be his daughter, he groaned, and his love 
for her seemed to him well-nigh an impertinence. And difference in 
age was the least disparity. He was frank enough to admit that. 
There were all those wasted—or worse than wasted—years which lay 
in his past like a sirocco-swept plain: nice contemplating those years 
would be for a clean-souled girl! Evil deeds he had forgotten loomed 
up again large, and good ones he had used to remember shrunk up and 
cowered from sight. In his love-born humility, Jack hated himself 
for the contrast between the man that he was and the man that he 
might have been. 

And, as if all that were not enough, he himself had thrown up 
another barrier,—had actually schemed and worked to do it, sparing 
neither brain nor legs in the quest. In his eagerness to find the mine 
he had never stopped to figure out all the bearings it might have on 
his own case. He had hated to be beaten, and wished to show off 
before Seth, and before Heath herself. Then, too, he had taken it for 
granted that the old gentleman owned a life-estate in the property, and 
that-the three girls would be co-legatees. He had never made any 
inquiries about the terms of the will, and what gossip he may have 
listened to had failed of making a correct impression. It was only 
lately, also, that he had begun to realize what the girl had become 
to him, and, even to himself, he had never put it into language until 
the evening before. 

Well, there it was, and he himself responsible in large measure for 
the whole of it, barring the difference of age. He, to use his own 
simile, could stand in his boots and swing his worldly possessions on a 
thorn-stick over his shoulder, and she would be a great heiress, should 
the old Indian mine prove of value, and was amply dowered with all 
this land even if it should not. 

When he had reached this depressing point in his ruminations, a 
remark of Mr. Baraud’s attracted his attention and caused him to turn 
again to the room. The two gentlemen were discussing the Cherokee 
legend and the archeological problems and possibilities it opened up. 
Mr. Baraud was enlarging upon his intention of investigating the 
subject historically, and mentioned his idea of requesting help from 
the Smithsonian. This Jessup discouraged. Better conduct his re- 
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searches alone, the lawyer emphatically declared ; then he would stand 
a chance of recognition and applause. Fellows from an institution like 
that, backed by national prestige, would probably leave the actual work 
to the local investigator and yet insist on claiming honor for every 
success. Jessup had no grounds for saying such a thing save his own 
disinclination to having competent investigators turned loose in the 
White Heron ridges, but Mr. Baraud seemed impressed by it. He had 
all the suspicion of a savant who yearns for recognition from an, as 
yet, unappreciative world. 

Jack, being sore-hearted, and, in consequence, hypercritical, caught 
his brother-in-law’s eye and smiled disagreeably. He wanted Seth to 
know that his simulated interest in the old gentleman’s reputation was 
recognized by one of his listeners as manceuvring. 

Mr. Baraud opened a drawer and brought out the bangle, calling 
on Jack for an account of its finding. Jessup examined it eagerly, 
putting questions now to one man, now to the other. At last he was 
handling a bit of that gold which had haunted his visions since child- 
hood. His fingers caressed it, and he almost sighed with satisfaction 
as he laid it down. Proofs of the worth of the mine, as well as of its 
existence, seemed to him multiplying. 

Jack repossessed himself of the bangle. 

“If you have no objection, sir,” he said to Mr. Baraud, “I should 
like to give this bracelet to Miss Baraud. Or, rather, I’d like the 
pleasure of handing it to her. Of right, it’s her property already. It 
was found on her land.” 

The old gentleman smiled. 

“For a thing like that, finder’s law holds,” he returned, affably. 
“Tt’s treasure-trove. Certainly you may give it to Heath if you 
wish. She covets it already, I believe, for she’s had it on her arm 
half a dozen times since you left it with me. She'll be very well 
pleased. You’re mistaken about the land, however. It is not Heath’s. 
She is the daughter of my son Austin. This property belongs—or 
will eventually belong—to my next eldest grand-daughter, Elma.” 

If ever a man felt knocked down, trampled upon, and malignantly 
abused by fate, that man was Seth Jessup. The shock was so great 
that for a moment his face actually paled and became expression- 
less. He felt sick and almost silly. All of his plans, all of his diplo- 
macy, the fine strategic skill of his management, became in an instant 
as futile as a puff of wind against the side of a mountain. He had 
stirred leaves and made twigs caper, that was all. The main issue still 
defied him, skipping on ahead hilariously, like the infernal ignis-fatuus 
it was. After the foolish feeling passed he became furious, and the 
more so that he was conscious that Jack stood behind him grinning 
like a gargoyle. 

How he got through the rest of the visit he scarcely knew, save 
that he cut it short, and outside he swore at his horse and spoke sourly 
to Jack, who fought with his mirth for a while, and then doubled down 
in the saddle and laughed till the tears came, which performance he 
repeated at intervals all through the home ride, being, in truth, filled 
with the unholiest delirium of glee. 
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As they neared Tuckerton he ranged up alongside his brother-in- 
law, weak with merriment, but belatedly consolatory. 

“ Don’t chew nails, old fellow,” he entreated. “ We’re bluffed, 
and the testator’s grinning, that’s all. The mine is voodooed, I reckon. 
The Indian haunts don’t want their monopoly interfered with, and 
have got a long contract. Cheer up and smile! Look at me. I 
-trotted miles no end and nosed like a hound to hunt for that hole, and 
now it’s found I can’t even have the fun of yanking the cover off to 
see what’s inside. But I’m not in the doldrums. Cheer up, and 
think about Wayne. That chap must be turned eleven by now, and 
the girl is nine. If you chucker up, and mind your eye, you may 
work the White Heron mine in the family yet.” 

To which consolation Jessup simply responded with an impatient 
“ pshaw !” 


CHAPTER XIX. 
THE LORD OF ALL. 


THE lawyer returned to his own vine and fig-tree much sooner 
than he had at first intended. . There was no use wasting time, he said, 
when no further move could be made in this disconcerting business for 
half a dozen years at least. He reclaimed his various documents from 
Jack, and made him execute a rough topographical map of the region 
about the mine, as a supplement to Joe’s directions, But he would 
not go up to the plateau, although Jack amiably put himself quite at 
his disposal in the matter. There would be no sense in stirring up 
curiosity through the countryside, or in putting himself into a greater 
rage over his own futility, he affirmed, adding sourly that if a time 
should come when the “ Indian haunts” would permit the reopening of 
the mine, he reckoned Jack could find it again. 

He visited Mrs. Gooch, as he had promised, and took dinner with 
her, to the old woman’s enduring pleasure and comfort. He went out 
to Naturin also, and revisited his former haunts, and the graves of his 
people. Then he went on his way, more than ever convinced that he 
had been born under an unlucky star, and that the disappointments of 
his career were somehow due to external malign influences rather than 
to lack of balance in his own character. 

Jack Clive, left to his own devices, set himself, at last, seriously to 
consider his life and what he should do with it. Seth’s mistake in 
supposing the three Baraud girls to be sisters—a mistake he had 
shared—had been the means of opening new lines of experience, and 
of introducing elements whose influence bade fair to be fundamental. 
He—John Clive—had been purposely, it now appeared, sent to the 
hills to marry a young woman with a mine; instead of which he had 
fallen deeply in love with a young woman without a mine, and ardently 
desired to marry her because of non-ownership. 

The sudden removal of one obstacle had occasioned such a rebound 
in Jack’s elastic nature that it seemed to bounce him entirely over the 
others. Not the difference in age, of course; that must stand accord- 
ing to nature’s appointment, and was, after all, not a thing to weigh 
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much on a man, unless in very low spirits. His financial status he 
must improve, and without loss of time. At his age, professional 
work would be out of the question: unprepared as he was, decrepitude 
would overtake him before he could support one, let alone an indefinite 
number. No, his sole hope lay in practical life, things for which he 
was fitted just as he stood. Naturally, his thoughts turned to ranching 
in the Southwest. He had been a good deal about Texas, and knew 
fellows in San Antonio, and other places, who owned ranches and 
might be glad to secure a competent manager. He would go down 
there and look about a bit: it would ‘be odd if he failed to work into 
something. 

And for that part which looked black to him now there was one 
remedy,—to be sorry for it, and to grow away from it. Jack bared 
his head with all humility, under the stars, and registered a vow in his 
heart that for the sweet sake of this pure woman he would “ quit 
foolishness and live straight, so help him el buen Dios.” 

Having reached a definite conclusion, he lost no time in putting it 
into practice. His stay among the hills was brought to an end amid 
universal regret, the interchange of gifts, and the glory of a mighty 
deer-hunt, at which half the men in the district assisted, including 
the one-armed miller. Jack had made friends for himself among the 
mountaineers ; and if good wishes and ‘ God-speed” could insure his 
success he would renew the battle of life well equipped. 

The evening preceding his departure he spent at White ein, 
where all were genuinely sorry to lose him, and during it, when the 
children were in bed, and the old student had stolen away to his books, 
he managed to have a long conversation with Heath. He told her a 
good deal about himself, as a man will under such circumstances, and 
particularly about his plans and resolutions for the future. And Heath 
hearkened so graciously and with such absorbed interest that, before 
he realized what was coming, he told her of his love for herself, and 
of his hope that some day in the near future she would let him come 
back and worthily ask her to be his wife. 

Heath’s hand slipped into his, like a bird to its nest, and she weuged 
towards him with a look in her eyes which opened his arms to her 
almost involuntarily, and then closed them, with her heart upon his. 
After that, melody, rapture, the perfume of flowers, and illumination 
of the heavens above and the earth beneath, until the time came for 
parting. 

She was not to consider herself bound, Jack told the girl, while he 
slipped on her wrist the quaint Indian ‘trinket ; she must carefully 
ponder the situation, remembering that he was almost double her a 
and no great catch at best, and feel herself perfectly at liberty to with. 
draw at any moment. He had no wish to fetter her, he said. And 
Heath, gayly laughing, put her lips to the Indian bracelet, and then 
touched with it his breast. She was fettered, she said, and he knew it. 

Which was no more than the truth, and sent her lover from her 
presence filled with love and hope, and the germination of such things 


as lift a man upward. 
THE END. 





THE NEWSPAPER ILLUSTRATOR’S STORY. 


DON’T know if any one ever started in life with the distinct end 

in view of becoming a newspaper illustrator. Men drift into that 
profession. This usually happens to artists who have either found out 
that their ambition does not match their ability or who prefer a com- 
fortable income and the one-day glory accorded to an occasionally 
successful cartoon, to the higher aim of perhaps having their names 
recorded with those of Raphael, Rubens, and Michel Angelo, at the 


expense of their stomachs. 

Years ago I was engaged in that kind of up-hill struggle, full of 
fanciful yearnings for laurel wreaths, renown, and all that sort of thing, 
and meanwhile making a living by “ prostituting art” to the extent of 
painting portraits for the equivalent of a week’s board, or supplying 
the managers of rural Sunday-school sociables with charcoal drawings 
of the donkey with the adjustable tail, so essential to the enjoyment 
of church-folk gatherings. 

That was in a small town in Illinois. It so happened that the 
editor of one of the local newspapers conceived the idea of supple- 
menting certain scathing prohibition articles with cartoons, and, after 
a number of prolonged consultations, he eventually intrusted me with 
the execution thereof. 

The Chicago people who photo-engraved those first efforts of mine 
never omitted to state in their letters that my drawings had to be re- 
touched in order to accommodate them to that method of reproduction ; 
and in truth it must be stated that the sketches were poor and feeble ; 
but still they conveyed the intended meaning to the minds of the rural 
readers of the paper. In fact, the cartoons proved to be such a success 
that it was decided to touch also on local political affairs. The conse- 
quence of this was that a number of insignificant petty politicians were 
dignified by having themselves caricatured in a more or less offensive 
manner. 

One dark night I was attacked by friends of an alderman whom I 
had, under instructions of the editor, represented in an uncomplimentary 
attitude. The hospital bill was quite large, as I had to remain under 
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‘medical care for some time. Though my chief’ was glad to welcome 
me on my reappearance in the office,,he held ont a hint to me to treat 
national subjects rather than local ones. He did not fear consequences, 
but, being a business-man, he naturally preferred to print in the future 
only the caricatures of people who would not be likely to saddle hos- 
pital-bills upon a small country paper. 

That is how the pictures of Tim Murphy of the eighth ward and 
Barney Mahoney of the thirteenth gave way to those of Benjamin F. 
Butler, Charles A. Dana, Roscoe Conkling, and others. Of course 
whenever it was possible to make a drawing of any object of current 
interest, such as a railroad catastrophe, an accident in the stone-quarries, 
and the like, I had to do it also, and eventually devoted all my time 
to the paper, where I “did” likewise local reportorial work in odd 
moments as soon as I had acquired the “A disastrous conflagration 
visited the barn in the rear of Bob Allen’s palatial two-story residence” 
style of writing. 

From the country Periwinkle to a metropolitan newspaper is a 
lengthy road, by the side of which the journals of cities of from one 
hundred thousand souls upward are the resting-places, 

Thus it was that I became acquainted with newspaper work in 
general and the illustrator’s task in particular as it is applied in vari- 
ous cities,—to wit, Louisville, Cincinnati, St. Louis, and elsewhere. 
This is, I suppose, a quite common mode of introduction to the illus- 
trator’s profession. 

It need not be specially mentioned that competition among news- 
paper illustrators is as keen as among reporters, and to get a beat on a 
brother-artist is a proud achievement. When a man has once shown 
himself capable of judging news and selecting the right episodes of 
any event for illustration, then come the odd experiences. Such a 
one I had on the occasion of being sent by a Cincinnati paper to “do” 
a hanging in Lexington, Kentucky. I received my instructions about 
two A.M., and, as they called for my taking train at six-thirty a.M., 
I had but little time to recover from a hard day’s work, during 
which I had mostly paddled about on the Ohio River in order to get 
pictures of flooded houses. However, I was aboard the train on time, 
with a portfolio under my arm. The tracks from the Central Dépdt 
run along an old canal-bed, and as the train slowly ploughed its way 
through the muddy water I made eye-measurements of its depth by 
looking at the wheels of cars on other tracks. I calculated that there 
were about six inches of water, and carefully noted it down. 

We arrived in Lexington two hours behind time. I looked at my 
watch upon reaching the dépdt, and found I had but thirteen minutes 
left in which to reach the jail. To my discomfiture, the local cor- 
respondent of my paper was not there to meet me, as he had been 
instructed. However, there was no time to lose. I had myself driven 
down-town, and reached the gray stone building about eleven-forty, 
or five minutes before the time set for the hanging. An immense 
crowd of country-people surrounded the place and eyed me curiously. 

As I had no ticket of admission, the deputy-sheriffs who guarded 
the entrance refused to admit me. Unluckily, I did not have even 
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a card which would identify me as a newspaper-man. I lost two 
precious minutes parleying with them. In despair I opened my port- 
folio and made a rapid sketch of one of them,—just a few bold strokes 
with the soft pencil, but still it gave the 
44 {| main features of the man sufficiently to es- 
| lg tablish a resemblance. It took only a minute 
\y to do it, but the effect showed me that I 
had not miscalculated 
the ordinary curiosity 
““} of average people when 
in the proximity of an 
artist at work ; not only 
did it cause the two 
men to relax their stern- 
ness, but they event- 
ually admitted me upon 
my promising to show 
them the sketches of 

the hanging. 

I reached the jail- 
yard about a minute 
and a half before the 
condemned man was led 

,4 out upon the scaffold. 
li Within that 
vi _—-——- time I made a 


Vj. ky GHZK- Gs. We Bs \R rough draught 
aN a ae i — _—— of the gallows 


y Ye \ i] Sa surrounded by 
\a a en): the fifty specta- 
vam — tors allowed ad- 
mission by the 
law, with the 
bare stone wall, 
and the tree-tops and a section of roof, crowded with curious on-lookers, 
visible above, for a background. Of course the sketch would hardly 
have conveyed any meaning to others, but to myself it was sufficient 
to establish the relative proportions of the picture in such a manner 
that I could easily incorporate the principal actors in the drama into it 
at the proper time. I had squeezed myself into a corner between the 
wall and one of the buttresses to escape notice, but still a number of 
men espied me, and so powerful is curiosity that with them it predomi- 
nated even in the face of the tragedy about to be enacted. I found 
myself immediately surrounded by a crowd. . 

Presently the unseemly noise in the yard ceased, and the clinking 
of iron locks was heard. Then came the tread of heavy shoes on the 
resonant stone pavement, and the little procession, headed by a Catholic 
priest in full vestments, traversed the yard and ascended the, wooden 
steps to the fatal platform. The sight of a Catholic priest in surplice 
and stole on a scaffold is a very rare one, and I therefore selected the 


“THE DEPUTY-SHERIFFS REFUSED TO ADMIT ME.” 
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moment of his administering the last rites to the wretch who ‘stood 
pale and swaying beneath the dangling noose, for my principal picture. 
Behind the condemned man stood the sheriff and his diet, It cer- 
tainly was ar impressive scene. I felt particularly grateful to the 
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reverend gentleman for making his exhortation rather lengthy, thereby 
prolonging for a few moments the life about to be extinguished ; but, 
if the truth must be‘told, it was not for sentimental reasons. It simply 
enabled me to draw a more careful portrait of the victim. 

So much for being accustomed to all kinds of terrible scenes. The 
’ next important moment was the one when the priest’s tear-dimmed eyes 
looked with an expression of supreme pity upon the livid features of 
the condemned man, as he moved away, and the latter saw before him 
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the stern face of the hangman instead. The pinioning of the arms, 
and a portrait of the father of the woman whose murder was being 
avenged, completed my sketches of the event. 

(N.B.—This was during the early days of illustrating, when public 
taste had not yet declared against the delineation of repulsive scenes.) 

I do not think that the execution occupied more than twelve min- 
utes; and in that time I had to prepare four sketches. There was 
barely time for me to get my dinner and drive back to the dépét. I 
reached the dépét just as the train was pulling out. Luckily, it had 
one of the Mann boudoir cars; I engaged a section, adjusted the table, 
and completed my sketches on the homeward journey. 

At the next stopping-place I sent a telegram to my superiors inform- 
ing them that I had successfully covered the assignment. I asked them 
to telegraph me to a station which would be reached two hours later, at 
what rate the Ohio River was rising. The answer came, “Two inches 
an hour.” It was nearly four o’clock when I again crossed the river, 
nine hours after having left Cincinnati. I laid my plans accordingly. 

When we came to McLean Avenue, the last stop before reaching 
the dépét, I espied a single carriage in waiting. As the train slowed 
down I jumped off, ran to the vehicle as fast as my legs could carry 
me and ordered the driver to drive to the office As the carriage 
turned down a side-street five blocks from the dépét I looked through 
the little rear-window. The passengers were just leaving the train. 
My calculation had proved correct. 

The river had risen eighteen inches since morning. There had 
been six inches of water in the old canal-bed then, and there were 
twenty-four now. ‘The fire-box of an ordinary locomotive engine is 
about twenty inches above ground, so that it was impossible for one to 
reach the Central Dépét. On the other hand, as I had engaged the 
only carriage at McLean Avenue, the other passengers (my apologies 
to them), but more especially one certain artist in the employ of another 
daily journal, were left to their own devices for reaching the down-town 
district, where I arrived at least three-quarters of an hour in advance 
of any of them. 

The rival newspaper’s account of the hanging was meagrely illus- 
trated with one hurriedly executed cut, while the paper represented by 
me printed all the drawings I had made on the spot. 

But the newspaper illustrator’s life is not entirely replete with 
exciting events that stimulate his enthusiasm and serve to imbue him 
with love for his work. There are long weary seasons of murder-trials 
to be heard, or political gatherings to be attended for the purpose of 
getting the portrait of some commonplace-looking man or woman who 
persistently manages to conceal his or her features. This is often the 
more exasperating as the “victim” frequently does so quite uninten- 
tionally. Then there are the ghastly sights of a holocaust, a collapse, 
mine-disasters, railway horrors, and the long chain of accidents which 
bring death in its most repulsive aspect to human beings. The artist 
is the one attaché of a newspaper who must see the terrible havoc 
wrought, must gaze upon horribly-mutilated corpses, upon the terror 
of frantic survivors, and upon the heart-rending grief of those who 
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find almost by intuition only the shapeless remains of their kin beneath 


the shattered timbers of a railway-train or the smouldering fragments ~~ 


of a burned building. What is more, he must try to keep cool and 
collected, because tremulous nervousness is incompatible with good | 
drawing. 

But the public demands of a newspaper that it show at least a 
suggestion of a horrible scene, beyond the stirring accounts given in 
letter-press, and the artist must at those times be deaf to the pleadings 
of his heart, and work because it is his duty to his employers and to 
his family and to himself. 

The dear public usually furnishes the ludicrous element in the 
illustrator’s life. It is so very curious, this dear public. Let the poor 
representative of pictorial journalism appear upon any street or any- 
where else in public, and betray his occupation by the modest way in 
which he squeezes into an out-of-the-way corner, by the sketch-book and 
the up-and-down look of his eyes, and he at once becomes an irresisti- 
ble centre of attraction to passers-by, and while, of course, none of the 
adult ones would be ill bred enough to look over the shoulder of a 
man writing a business-let- 
ter, they think nothing of 
intruding upon the man 
who makes his memoranda 
a fac-simile of the things 
he wishes to remember. 
Grown persons are, how- 
ever, easily got rid of in a 
very simple manner if the 
artist can keep his temper 
until his uninvited visitor 
asks questions, which he 
will sooner or later as sure- 
ly as the sun shines. There 
is only one question asked 
of the experienced illustra- 
tor, and that is, “ Are you 
sketching ?” which, in view 
of the open book with its 
clear concise sketches, is a 
superfluous insult. The.an- 

“ ARE YOU SKETCHING ?” swer which turneth away 

the bore is, “ No, sir ; I am 

fishing for turtles,” whereupon the intruder usually feels quite aggrieved 
and resolves to no longer honor the artist with his presence. 

It is not quite so easy to get rid of the small boy, bless his heart, 
for he is always willing to carry the sketch-book or camp-chair for you, 
and is proud if you let him do it. 

I did get rid of quite a drove of them once, though; and it was 
like this. My orders called for a number of pictures of old bridges. 
I sat upon a log near one of them, and within two minutes was sur- 
rounded by about forty urchins of assorted sizes and questionable clean- 
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liness, who were all at the same time anxious to see me work. At first 
I tried a usually successful scheme ; that is, I appointed two of the 
largest boys special policemen, with strict 
- orders to keep the other gamins at a dis- 
tance. However, the appointees exercised 
their authority with more zeal than discre- 
tion, and within four minutes from the time 
I had bestowed their official titles upon 
them I could. see them vanishing behind 
some freight-cars, closely pursued by a 
crowd of angered urchins. 

The situation was certainly growing 
critical as regarded the best interests of 
the bridge-pictures. Something desperate . 
had to'be done. At last a happy thought 
struck me, and, turning to the nearest one 
of the little nuisances, I said, “ Now, boys, 
I want to sketch one or two of you in 
swimming beneath the bridge.” 

No sooner had I uttered the words 
than the entire band made a dash for a 
flat-boat lying close to shore, undressed 
themselves, and jumped into the water. 

I finished my sketch without further «rye swazt soy, BLESs HIs HEART.” 
annoyance. But -whenever I see now a 
little boy afflicted with a very bad cold, I experience pangs of con- 
science and I am haunted by a vision of the ghosts of forty naked little 
boys who had gone in swimming one chilly May-day under an impulse 
diabolically given by myself. 





Max de Lipman. 
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M* heart a sanctuary is, where light 
Irradiates through windows manifold, 
Of glass made glad with astragals of gold, 

Veeulilee, cinnabar, and malachite. 

And in sweet sessions there each day unite, 
Drenched in the colors that the casements hold, 
Memories seductive as the queens of old, 

Wraiths of dead rapture, phantoms of delight. 

Masked in enchantment then the past unrolls, 
Waking, insatiate, the unstilled desire 

To clasp them once again insistently : 

Yet, as I muse, a murmur of citoles 

Mounts suddenly, as mounts a bird, and higher, 


And all are gone, and You alone I see. 
Edgar Saltus. 
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IN A CASTLE HALL. 
“| IFT the gemmed beaker to the lip,” 


Sang forth a minstrel years ago ; 
“There’s a river full of sunset light,— 
Grasp the flagon—let it flow! 


“ Shout, shout in laughter, warriors ; 

Beat the arched shield beside the knee ; 
Join in the hurtling echoes flung 

Down centuries from these days of glee! 


“‘ Glance, glance into a maiden’s face 
With eyes of coal and sighs of praise : 

Love’s flame, undying, feeds its glow 
Forever at each lover’s gaze! 





IN A. CASTLE HALL. 


“ Then say farewell; oh, say farewell ! 
To head and hand let metal gleam : 

Red is the banner of all time— 
Honor—it is your life-blood’s stream !” 


Now gravely stared, o’er leathern breasts, 
Faces of courage round the board ; 

Stared towards the morrow wonderingly, 
Each hand dropped on its savage sword. 


Silent the gray walls sprang aloft 

From flickering gush of torch upborne: 
In silence fell the distant call 

Of sentinels watching till the morn. 


Breathe low, breathe low ; there is a step 
That rustles towards each warrior there,— 
A grasp on every shoulder laid, 
Chill as the shadowed polar air ! 


It is not fear, or sharp regret, 
It is a prescience, hushed and wise 
With visions of the death to come, 
That stirs the sadness in their eyes. 


But breaks the revelry again, 
Like waves athwart a rocky steep: 
These echoes drift about us here,— 
Alas, the laughers sleep ! 


Rose Hawthorne Lathrop. 
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PEARY’S NORTH GREENLAND EXPEDITION AND 
THE RELIEF. 


January, 1891, Engineer R. E. Peary presented to 
the Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia 
a plan by which an expedition to North Greenland 
could be undertaken, with an ultimate object of 
reaching the most northern point of that country, 
determining definitely thus at the same time its 
island character and the feasibility of using it at 
some future time as a route tothe north pole. His 
project was based upon the experiences he had 
gained in 1886, when he made a reconnoissance of 
the inland ice of Greenland and penetrated one 
hundred miles into the interior of the country. 
§ He proposed to be landed at or near Whale Sound, 
in North Greenland, to occupy his summer in put- 
Annows oF THE ancTic ting up his house, collecting a food-supply for the 
winter, establishing dépéts, etc., and his winter in 
exercise, acclimatization, and some explorations in his immediate vicin- 
ity, so that by May, 1892, he could take up the main part of the ex- 
pedition—viz., the sledge-trip, which was to occupy some sixty-five 
to seventy days and in this time to cover a distance of about twelve 
hundred miles. . 
His plan of operation was apparently so carefully matured, so feasi- 
ble on its face, and withal so out of 
the ordinary run of Arctic explora- 
tions, and promised results so definite, 
that it appealed alike to imagination 
and common sense. Unfortunately, 
there was a flaw in it, which was not 
seen at first, but which became appar- 
ent later—too late to effectually remedy . 
it: there was no adequate provision 


made for a return. Instead of making hi iy) 
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definite arrangements looking toward Vy 
this end, he left too much to chance, ex- | 
pecting to meet whalers returning from 
the summer fishing, or, in the event of 
not being successful in this, making 
the voyage to the Danish settlement 
of Upernavik in his open whale- 
boats. 

The Academy, the patron already teenie onan. 
of two Arctic expeditions, those of Dr. 
Kane and Dr. Hayes, indorsed his plan and gave him the financial 
assistance asked for, which would have been sufficient could he have 
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carried out his original ideas. These were to secure transportation on 
one of the Danish supply-ships which regularly visit Greenland, or on 
one of the whalers. But the unexpected always happens. Almost at 
the last moment it was found that neither the Danish ships nor the 
whalers went far enough north; and it became necessary to charter a 
vessel expressly to convey Peary to his winter quarters. The liberality 
of the friends of the Academy had already been taxed to its utmost, 
and it began to look as though the expedition might fall through. In 
this emergency a secondary party was organized, who subscribed the 
necessary funds, and who in return were to accompany Peary, and 
during the voyage north and after landing him were to make under 
the auspices of the Academy such researches as were possible into the 
natural history of Greenland. This party had for its leader Professor 
Angelo Heilprin, who had been largely instrumental in organizing the 
support of the Academy for the Peary expedition. Professor J. E. Holt, 
as zoologist, expected to make large collections and accumulate facts 
with which to delight his pupils at the High School for years to come. 
Dr. William H. Burk laid aside for the time. his editorial duties, for 
the pursuit of botany, in which he was not less skilled, and unfolded to 
us on the rocky shores of Greenland beauties of plant life, the more 
interesting because unexpected. Dr. Robert N. Keely was to attend to 
our wants medically ; but, as he found his position a sinecure, he did 
even better, and, when our chef proved derelict, cooked for us many 
savory dishes under the light 

of the Midnight Sun. Mr. Levi 

W. Mengel, as entomologist, 

with net in hand pursued re- 

lentlessly the fleeting butterfly 

or incarcerated in bottles the 

savage mosquito. Mr. Alex- 

ander Kenealy maintained the 

literary reputation of the party, 

and as the official representative 

of the New York Herald made 

our daily doings a matter of 

history. Mr. Frazer Ashhurst, 

the most widely travelled mem- 

ber of the party, added to his 

knowledge of the earth’s sur- 

face, and entertained us with 

tales of the tropics so widely different from the scenes that surrounded 
us. The preparations were all made, and on a day in early June we 
set sail from Brooklyn amid the farewells of our friends and the 
shrieking of the whistles of the steamers in our neighborhood wishing 
us God-speed. 

The vessel on which we sailed, the Kite, a steam sealer, was com- 
manded by Captain Richard Pike, so well known in Arctic explora- 
tion in connection with the Greely expedition, who called us his “ boys,” 
- and who looked after our every comfort and safety as though we were 


his sons indeed. 
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Two weeks later, after somewhat more than the usual vicissitudes 
of ocean travel, the mountainous coast of Greenland loomed up above 
the horizon. Northward over the glassy sea sailed spectre-like fleets 
of bergs, wanderers from around Cape Farewell hastening to join the 
mighty hosts of their brethren constantly streaming from every fjord 
on the west coast. Northward among them our course lay, now close 
enough to one to see the rainbow play of colors from its sides, freshly 
risen from the sea, or to hear the rush of cascades from its melting top, 
again far off, when the bergs looked like huge masses of dead-white 
marble. In the distance on the right was the shore, bare and forbid- 
ding, ribbed and seamed by the ice of ages, glowing warm under the 
bright sun with the wealth of reds and browns of its rocks. 

Everywhere the coast is indented by narrow fjords, deep rugged 
bays with jagged mountain-walls, piercing far inland, sometimes open- 
ing on broad valleys, sometimes choked at the end with a glacier dis- 
charging its brood of bergs. It is generally on these inland valleys 
the Eskimo settlements are situated, of which a fair example is God- 
havn, better known to the whalers as Lievely, or Disko, from the name 
of the island on which it is situated—the capital of North Greenland. 
For Greenland has capitals, and quite an elaborate government, ad- 
ministered by officials who exact the meed of homage due to their 
exalted rank. This capital, a hamlet of a score of dwellings, most of 
them turf-built huts, is beautifully situated on the prettiest harbor imagi- 
nable. On the town side the land, covered with large white boulders 
black-spotted with lichens, slopes gently down to the bay ; across the 
harbor rise red basalt cliffs, crowned with the ice cap of the island, 
three thousand feet sheer up from the water’s edge. On a near ap- 
proach the shores lose the look of utter desolation that forms one of 
their strongest features at a distance. Wherever there is a settlement 
a dense growth of grass springs up, persisting long after all vestiges 
of human habitation, except a few traces of walls, have faded away. 
Even in the extreme north, wherever the Eskimo dwell is this rank 
profusion of grass. Beyond the settlements the lines of the numerous 
watercourses are marked out in vivid green, and the rocky banks here 
and there are gay with crimson and yellow flowers. Over the hills 
back of the village a wide valley, Blazedal, or Breezy Valley, slopes 
up to the ice, carpeted with a dense growth of willows ; but the forest 
is one that would have sheltered the inhabitants of Liliput only ; it is 
a giant tree indeed that exceeds a foot in height. 

The Eskimo here, as all through Danish Greenland, are a mixed 
race. All of them show traces more or less pronounced of white blood, 
caused by their centuries of association with the Danish officials. For- 
merly it was quite common for the Danes of the lower grades to take 
Eskimo wives ; now that is strictly forbidden, for it has been found 
that the man sinks to the level of the woman, with all her faults and 
none of her virtues. This infusion of white blood seems to have been 
of benefit to the natives, for those in whom it shows most strongly are 
more energetic and less improvident than their neighbors, and evidently 
constitute the aristocracy. It was rather unexpected to find an aristoc- . 
racy here, but class distinctions are quite as well marked as with us, and, 
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too, they are based on what is often not a small factor in our social sys- 
tem—money. One woman, who was evidently a leader in society, for 
her hand was most eagerly sought in the dance at a ball where we were 
the guests of honor, was pointed out to us as the richest woman in 
North Greenland: she had a fortune of some five thousand dollars. 
Exactly how this money was invested is a mystery, for there is no 
property in land, any head of a family squatting wherever the site 
seems to him the most desirable. 

The dress of the women differs only in a few trifles from that of 
the men; the boots are longer, coming above the knees, and fancifully 
ornamented with gay bits of bright-colored leather, the jackets roomier 
and trimmed with rows of glass beads. These roomy jackets are rather 
for convenience than fashion, for if there be a baby too young to 
; walk it is plumped into the jacket against its mother’s bare 
back, doing away at once with the necessity for nurse-girl 

and perambulator. It is in the 
mode of dressing the hair that the 








TURF HUT, GODHAVN. 


most characteristic difference in the appearance of the sexes is shown. 
The men let it hang free down their backs or wear it cut short; the 
women pull. it up toward the crown of the head, fld it several times 
upon itself, and tie it with colored ribbons, giving them a most ludi- 
crous topknotted look. So tightly is the hair pulled and tied that all 
the older women are bald along the sides of their heads, and, evidently 
feeling that they have sacrificed too much to fashion, they seek to hide 
this baldness by tying over it a scarf. In South Greenland the color 
of the hair-ribbon denotes the social condition of the wearer, whether 
widow, wife, or maid, but in the far north .it has no such significance, 
and whether it be gay or dull depends on taste and opportunity. 

Most of the houses at first sight show nothing but rough mounds 
covered with green grass, out of the top of which projects a stove-pipe. 
On closer inspection there is a small window and a low narrow tunnel 
leading in to the door. Inside they are cosey enough. At one side a 
raised platform does duty as a bed, and on it the whole family sleep in 
an indiscriminate mass. The houses show better than anything else the 
difference in the social standing of the different families, those of the 
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better class being more pretentious structures, with high peaked roofs 
and walls heavily built of stones, banked with turf. Most interesting 
among the houses was that of Dr. Kane’s guide, the celebrated Hans 
Christian ; and on its roof stood his son, welcoming us to these shores, 
as though conscious of the place he held by inheritance among ex- 
plorers. North Greenland is filled with the memory of Arctic trav- 
ellers. Frederik, the guide of the Nares Expedition, begged tobacco 
on the strength of his name. Polaris Christian, born on the ice in the 
retreat from the vessel lending him its name, suggested the memory of 
the ill-fated Hall. 

In all the houses, among other ornaments, hang brightly-colored 
religious prints on the walls, for the Eskimo are all devout church- 
members, though their Christianity is largely tinctured with half-ob- 
literated pagan beliefs. Devoutly attached to music as they are, it is 
the organ which attracts them more strongly than the sermon. One 
of the cardinal beliefs of their pastors they cannot be brought at all 
to accept—the doctrine of original sin. Though the houses look quite 
clean, yet the odor that pervades and surrounds them bespeaks the absence 
of an efficient board of health, and makes them much the most interesting 
viewed from adistance. Part of this odor is unavoidable, from the seal- 
blubber which is in universal use as food and fuel, but a great part is 
due to carelessness. Through the long winter there is no decomposi- 
tion, and no necessity for the removal of the piles of filth accumulating 
outside the doors, and in the short summer no one thinks of taking the 
trouble. It is a relief to escape this odor, and the bracing air of the 
surrounding country fresh from the ice-fields with a dash of the sea 
in it is doubly welcome. No wonder that care sits so lightly on the 
Eskimo, and that they so soon forget the famine of the winter. Their 
summer weather is the very elixir of life. A marvellous attraction 
this desolate country has, too, for the whites ; once they come here and 
become acclimated they rarely leave voluntarily, and while they speak 
of the fatherland as home their hearts are here. Their sons are sent 
to Denmark only to be educated, and many of the officials now are of 
the third generation of adopted Greenlanders. 

Upernavik, the most northern white settlement on the face of the 
globe, is a rather disreputable-looking village, on the rocky slope of a 
desolate island. The Eskimo here are less thrifty, but just as careless 
and happy as those farther south. Different villages vary strikingly 
in the character of their inhabitants, and this is due in a large measure 
probably to the character of the governor. Possessing, as he does, 
absolute power over his people, on him must depend much of their 
welfare. It is a question what civilization has done for these people ; 
it has, of course, provided them largely with creature comforts, for 
everything they have, except the rudest necessities and coarsest fare, 
must be imported; but the government has, rather unwisely appar- 
ently, sought to raise them along their own plane, rather than substi- 
tute an essentially European civilization for their original barbarism. 
One thing it certainly has done: by its exclusiveness it has saved them 
from contamination with the vices of the whalers. In the main the 
government is administered wisely, and has carefully sought to dis- 
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courage any feeling of dependence and to encourage providence and 
thrift. - Originally all. food was practically common property ; the 
indolent were too prone to rely on their more energetic neighbors. 
Laying by a store for a rainy day was never thought of, and, while 
this is still too much the custom, some, and especially those in whom 
white blood largely predominates, have broken away from it, are ac- 
cumulating resources, and in consequence are in comparative comfort 
the year round. They are a quick, intelligent race, and their improvi- 
dence is due to centuries of training rather than to lack of knowledge. 
Willing to barter clothes or household utensils, they can scarcely be 
induced to part with their weapons or implements of the chase, for on 
them their sustenance depends. ‘“ Truckee kayak?” one was asked at 
Upernavik (truckee being vernacular for sell). _‘“ No,” was the emphatic 
reply ; “ Huskey [Eskimo] truckee kayak, Huskey plenty hungry.” 
From Disko northward the shores are scarcely so high, though not 
less ruggedly beautiful than those farther south, but there is more fog. 


UPERNAVIK. 


This fog, which is pretty certain to be found wherever there is much 
ice, is the only drawback to the perfect enjoyment of the sea. 

Bergs begin to be more numerous as the ice is approached, till finally 
we are threading our way through a perfect maze of ‘mountains of ice. 
The bergs to the south were on the whole rather disappointing ; most 
of them were small, and they were scarcely on a par with the mag- 
nificence of the shores; but here they dwarf everything else, and an 
hour among these huge monsters, with their ever-changing shapes, is an 
hour ever to be remembered, an epoch in one’s life. Up to the Mel- 
ville Bay pack is nothing but a summer’s jaunt, but now in the ice 
pleasure is sharply spiced with danger. This ice, the terror of whalers 
and explorers and so often the scene of their disasters, stretches from 
Greenland to the North American coast. Held here between the nar- 
rowing shores by the northward-running current along the Greenland 
coast, its constant presence till toward the end of summer can be pretty 
surely predicted. In the early summer the ice near the shore is frozen 
into a solid mass, while farther out it is more or less broken up; be- 
tween the land-floe and the broken ice (the middle pack) there is a 
little open water, through which the whalers carefully thread their way, 
weeks often being consumed in the passage. Later in the summer the 
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land-floe, too, becomes broken up, there is no guide, and the safe passage 
is due more to good fortune than to ice-knowledge. Bergs are the 
largest factors in the breaking up of the floe. The shores of Melville 
Bay are almost continuous glaciers, constantly discharging bergs of vast 
dimensions, often miles in extent, with flat tops and sides rising straight 
from the water. Through the floes these bergs with irresistible momen- 
tum plough their way, forced onward by deep currents. Once broken 
up, after thawing has commenced, the ice is kept in motion by the 
currents and tides, aided by the wind. 

Into the ice the Kite was pushed, contrary to the advice of 
Captain Pike, who counselled waiting until it should be more open. 
Wise advice it proved ; for, while our experience in the ice added much 
to the pleasure of the trip, it was bought at the price of a broken leg 


THE KITE IN THE PACK ICE, 


for Peary, an accident which threatened the most serious consequences 
and may even now have defeated his object. It came about thus : during 
an attempt to break through a heavy bar of ice separating us from a 
promising lead, almost the last heavy butting that was done, a huge 
piece of ice fouled the rudder, bringing some of the steering-gear with 
irresistible force against Peary’s leg and breaking it. 

For three weeks we battled with the fog and floes of Melville 
Bay, then one brilliant morning the fog lifted and showed us the long- 
wished-for Cape York, and beyond it the open water. 

On theshores of Cape York and northward dwell the aborigines of 
the country, the Arctic Highlanders or Etah Eskimo, the supposed rem- 
nant of paleolithic man. In appearance they do not differ materially 
from the Eskimo of Danish Greenland. Short in stature, the men do 
not average much more than five feet in height, with complexions about 
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as dark as a mulatto. Their appearance, language, implements, and 
utensils prove them conclusively to be identical with the Eskimo about 
Hudson’s Bay. Probably centuries ago they crossed on the ice of 
Smith’s Sound and established themselves here. Well built and mus- 
cular, they are capable of enduring any extremity of cold and fatigue. 
It is related that once a hunter, driven to despair by famine, sat for 
three whole days motionless and sleepless beside a seal-hole ; then the 
sudden whiff of the breathing seal, a plunge of the harpoon, and starva- 
tion was averted. Though they eat their food for the most part raw, 
and often far from fresh, yet, were they skilful cooks, they could have 
plenty of material at hand, for seal meat would delight the palate of 
an epicure, though it might not please his eye, for it is almost black ; 
and whether it is that the bracing air lends sauce to appetite or the ice- 
cold water has some magical effect, it is certain that sea-birds that are at 
home unfit for food are here as toothsome as a canvas-back. What 


ICEBERG, MELVILLE BAY. 


strikes one most in the natives is their universal jollity: even in the 
face of a cold and dismal rain they chattered and grimaced and laughed 
incessantly. Having no iron or wood, except such scant store as they 
can pick up from a passing whaler or explorer, they yet attain sur- 
prisingly good results in their manufacture of hunting-implements, 
the men being expert carvers in ivory. Unlike their southern cousins, 
their villages are situated directly on the sea-front, unprotected from the 
fury of the elements, and their site is probably changed from time to 
time, each tribe seeming to have more than one winter residence. In 
summer they are great wanderers, making long journeys to spots where 
game is most plentiful, dwelling during this time in tents of skin. 
Dreary beyond expression are their winter huts,-of stone, lighted 
and heated only by oil burned in flat dishes of stone. To the lot of 
the women the preparation of this oil falls: it is accomplished by 
chewing the blubber and spitting out the extracted oil. Teeth make 
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for them a second pair of hands, and are used universally-except on 
the food, which they swallow whole; they chew everything, from boots 
to blubber, and, as a consequence, in the older ones the teeth are worn 
down almost to the level of the gums. They are overgrown children, 
careless, inquisitive, pleased with anything new ; show them something 
useful, for they do not care for ornaments, and they want it; show 
them another article which they have never before seen, and the first 
loses its value and they will have none of it. With all their happiness, 
they are a dying race, and their end is not far distant. : 
Above Cape York lies the North Water, unfrozen the year round, 
no matter how severe the winter. Whether this open water is due to 
some warm current or to rapidly-running tides has never been satis- 
factorily explained, but+it is owing to this that the Eskimo are 
able to live on these shores, for should this part of the sea freeze 
over, game would become so scarce that their sur- 
vival for any considerable time would 
be an impossibility. The shores here. 
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vary little in appearance from those south of Melville Bay. At Saun- 

der’s Island the cliffs carved by glacial torrents look like a row of brown- 

stone houses: from their top springs into the air a glittering cascade to 
. fall in spray at their foot, a thousand feet below. 

Our destination was McCormick Bay, some fifty miles south of Dr. 
Kane’s winter quarters, where Peary was landed, and from which point 
his further journey was to be prosecuted in the spring. Here in the 
far north the flowers were blooming brightly, the birds still singing, 
and the ubiquitous mosquito buzzing blithely. The shores were a little 
more ice-bound than in Danish Greenland, the vegetation sparser and 
more stunted, but, there was not the difference that one would expect. 
The inland ice here approaches close to the edge of the cliffs of the 
shore. Here Peary’s house was erected, and, though not quite completed, 

. it was habitable when we left, and would require but little more work 
to put it in perfect condition: still, it was but a faint blur on the shore 
as we watched it when we started homeward. 
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Provided that everything had been carried out as planned, we can- 
not but believe that this expedition would have been one of the most 
successful that ever entered the Arctic regions. ; 

Several elements have, however, entered which will no doubt hinder 
its success, and, as planned, its chance of coming back to civilization. 

Peary’s accident is one of the most important. Looking at it in 
the most favorable light, the leg could not have been strong enough for 
him to use before the middle or end of October, when the Arctic night 
would have settled down upon him and his little band. A small 
amount of exercise only can be taken during this period ; and it seems 
probable that by the following May his leg would not have been strong 
enough for him to undertake the enormous exertion of twelve hundred 
or more miles on skis (Norwegian snowshoes), and to drag a sledge 
whose total weight would be from two hundred to two hundred and 
fifty pounds, The establishment of food-dépéts during the late sum- 
mer and early fall will of course be greatly interfered with, if not 
entirely impossible. 

But, whether successful or not in his explorations, it is his 
return which is least pro- 
vided for and which excites pag @&ex, - 






PEARY’S HOUSE, MCCORMICK BAY. 


the deepest anxiety. Peary’s plan was based on the assumption that it 
would be an easy matter to board a whaler at Cape York, or even to 
have a whaler call for him at McCormick Bay. Early in the course 
of the voyage it was learned decisively that this would be an impossi- 
bility ; for at the time when he would arrive at Cape York the whaling- 
fleet is on the American side, far up Jones’ or Lancaster Sounds. Even 
though they might have been induced to call for him, he had neglected 
to communicate with them. So that the only alternative left. would be 
to attempt the passage of Melville Bay in his open boats. Such a 
journey is by no means impossible ; it has been accomplished by Kane, 
Pike (after the wreck of the Proteus), and others; but it must not be 
forgotten that in Kane’s party there were eight men to each of the two 
boats, or sixteen to one boat if necessary, in Pike’s party there were 
many more men to a boat, while with the present party there will be but 
three men to a boat, the majority of whom are neither sailors nor espe- 
cially stout men, which in an emergency, as a sudden gale of wind, or 
piling up of ice-floes, gives but six men and a woman to one boat, which 
is scarcely sufficient to draw the lighter one unloaded from the water. 
Listening to the tales of Captain Pike of his terrible retreat, and having 
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impressed upon us every hour its danger by our own experiences, we 
could but acknowledge its practical impossibility. EZEven Peary was 
impressed with its danger, and is looking forward to relief. a 

Taking this and other matters into consideration, it is deemed 
advisable to fit out a vessel under the auspices of the Academy of 
Natural Sciences of Philadelphia and to send her to bring Peary 
and his party home. It is hoped that it will leave St. John’s, New- 
foundland, some time in July, so as to be at McCormick Bay early in 
August. Besides the party to accompany the vessel, a supply of 
provisions sufficient to last a second winter will be taken and left at 
the camp in case Peary and his party should not have returned from 
the proposed sledge-journey on the inland ice, and the vessel con- 
taining the relief party must, for her own safety, turn southward 


without further delay. 
W. E. Hughes, 


Benjamin Sharp. 





CLEARING OFF. 


LOUDS, and the winds a-chill, 
And the road of sodden clay, 
And a mist on the dripping hill, 
And a mask on the day. 


And the noon was like the pain 
When cheer is cold on the hearth, 

And the noises, dulled by the rain, 
Hung low to the earth. 


But now, as if one came out 

From the western seas and waved 
Onset, with gesture and shout, 

Till his fleet was saved,— 


So came a wind from the sun 
And broke the hurrying rack, 

And the blessed light was won, 
And the blue came back. 


And the rainless clouds in the west 
Lay white like the griefs we love; 
And soft as a sorrow at rest 
Was the blue above. 


Harrison S. Morris. 
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UNC’ ANANIAS. 


A VIRGINIA STORY. 


HERE wasa tradition that Unc’ Ananias’s name had been originally 
Asheake Juba, but, owing to a preponderance of the imaginative 
faculty, it had become Ananias early in life, and Ananias it remained. 
Anything more imposing than Unc’ Ananias, dressed in a blue coat 
with brass buttons, that had once belonged to Major Beverley, would 
be hard to imagine. His gray wool was combed up scrupulously ina 
peak, and a rusty black silk “stock,” of antique pattern and huge pro- 
portions, kept his head in a position of becoming rigidity. Besides, 
Unc’ Ananias had seen. the world. He had been fourteen consecutive 
summers to “de Springs, sah, befo’ de war,” in company with Major 
and Mrs. Beverley, Diana Jane, Mrs. Beverley’s maid, and the two hair 
trunks that contained the wardrobes of the major and the madam. 
Une’ Ananias drove the family carriage every step of the way, while 
Diana Jane sat on the rack behind and dangled her legs the whole 
four hundred miles from Tidewater Virginia to the Alleghany Moun- 
tains. Upon these expeditions, Unc’ Ananias had met, according to 
his own account, all the celebrities of his own age and several preceding 
ages. He had seen Napoleon Bonaparte at the White Sulphur, besides 
having caught a glimpse of him at the siege of Yorktown, “ where me 
an’ Marse George Washington sut’ny did have ole wuks. I wa’n’t 
none 0’ de Washington niggers, but Marse George he seed me one day, 
an’ he say ter ole marse, ‘ Major, dat’s a mighty likely fellow o’ yourn. 
I wouldn’t min’ givin’ you fifteen hundred dollars fur him.’ Ole 
marse, he say mighty perlite, ‘Gineral, I’d like to obleege you, but de 
fac’ is, I jes’ done refuse three thousand dollars fur dat nigger.’ An’ he 
hed, too.” 

Unc’ Ananias was quite intimate with Henry Clay, as might be 
imagined, and was in the habit of putting Daniel Webster to bed every 
night after his seventeenth glass of punch, “at de Springs.” Upon his 
return from the Springs, he invariably recounted interviews he had had 
with the various Presidents of the United States, all of whom made 
offers of thousands of dollars for him to ole marse, but in vain. None 
of these accounts were corroborated by Diana Jane: consequently there 
was war to the knife between her and Une’ Ananias, who solemnly 
declared, — 

“Dat ar black nigger is de biggest liar in de State o’ Verginny. 
Co’se she ain’ never seed Gineral Washington an’ de President an’ sech. 
Dey didn’t never take no notice uv sech a low-down corn-field nigger 
like Dinah Jane. I heah de Duke uv Wellington, de very las’ time I 
seed him at de Springs, when he say, ‘ Fur Gord’s sake, keep dat céal- 
black ’ooman outen my sight. I ain’ got no use fur dem wuffless black 
niggers, nohow.’ He did, fer a fac’.” 

Little Patty Beverley had been wont to listen to these tales with her 
large soft eyes, of a peculiar sea-gray, wide open with delight, and was 
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charmed to find that Unc’ Ananias knew personally all of the people 
whose names sbe spelled out laboriously in her history-books. “ And 
did you ever know Aladdin, and Prince Riquet-with-the-Tuft, and the 
Vicar of Wakefield, and——” 

“ Lemme see,” Unc’ Ananias would remark, scratching his wool 
meditatively. ‘TI done seed ’em all at de Springs; but I disremember 
dat ar fust one, ’kase he was sorter po’ white trash, an’ didn’t b’long 
ter de fust famblies. De Beverleys allers wuz de top o’ de pot, chile, 
an’ didn’ have nuttin’ ter do wid dem ’Laddins an’ sech.” 

Patty’s name was originally Martha Randolph Page St. George Bev- 
erley, but had been shortened into Patty. She was the apple of her 
father’s eye, and the darling of her mother’s heart ; and as for Une’ Ana- 
nias, he was never weary of bemoaning the freedom of the negroes, be- 
cause but for that “ Miss Patty she mout ’a’ rode in a gol’ kerridge, an’ 
had two niggers fer ter stan’ ’hine her cheer, an’ needn’ never put her 
leetle foot ter de groun’.” But Major Beverley had concocted a scheme 
by which little Patty might still be rich, although not half so rich as 
she would have been “ befo’ de war.” Marrowbone, the next planta- 
tion to Warner Hall, the Beverley place, was owned by the major’s 
own nephew, Tom Peyton, a handsome, silly, well-meaning fellow, 
who had been destined for Patty since the days when they went wading 
in the creek together and rolled down the straw-stacks in company. 
The major, who was called major because he had once been elected to 
the legislature, was a land-shark by nature. Warner Hall was a good 
enough plantation for anybody, but if united to Marrowbone, the 
Peyton place, it made a tract of land that Major Beverley would have 
preferred to a freehold in Paradise. Warner Hall had hundreds of 
acres of chestnut timber, while Marrowbone had scarcely a stick of 
chestnut fencing on it, but it had a river-landing and an oyster-front 
that Major Beverley had vainly longed for during forty years. So 
Tom Peyton, who had been under the major’s thumb all his life, fell 
dutifully in love with Patty as soon as she was grown up, and Patty 
might have been equally amenable but for Jack Burwell. Jack was a 
young lawyer who had come to the county from somewhere on Jeames 
River,—that being the correct and classic pronunciation of the celebrated 
Virginia river. His visible estate consisted of a license to practise law 
and a very stylish bay cob; but that Jack Burwell was a man, and a 
good deal of one, nobody ever doubted in the least. He took to coming 
to Warner Hall with exasperating regularity, and was always received 
with a shy smile by Patty. Jack did not know the ins and outs of 
things in the county, nor that the topography of Marrowbone and 
Warner Hall made a match between Tom Peyton and Patty Beverley 
a crying necessity in the major’s eyes. In the summer-time he gener- 
ally found Tom established on the big portico shaded by the tall live- 
oaks that stood guard over the rambling, old-fashioned country house ; 
and in the winter Tom: was tolerably certain to have his chair as near 
Patty’s in the draughty old drawing-room as he could get it. Tom 
Peyton’s tall figure and handsome expressionless face made very little 
impression on Jack Burwell, and he sometimes wondered that Patty 
’ could tolerate this handsome, stupid fellow. But he soon saw how the 
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land lay there. The major. courted Tom assiduously, but Patty herself 
was apt to yawn behind her fan while Tom was bestowing his ponder- 
ous conversation on her. However, everybody at Warner Hall was in 
favor of Tom Peyton, except Unc’ Ananias. Une’ Ananias had a 
grudge against him. ‘Tom, who was a blunt fellow, had in his youth 
staraped every one of Unc’ Ananias’s romances as arrant lies ; “an’ ef 
any pusson calls me a liar,” he complained, feelingly, “I ain’ got no 
use fer him.at all.” Jack Burwell, on the contrary, listened most re- 
spectfully to the tales Unc’ Ananias told when he came up into the 
guest-chamber early in the winter mornings, and, brushing Jack’s 
clothes industriously, favored him with reminiscences of the various 
celebrities he had known and hobnobbed with “at de Springs.” 

It cannot be said that Tom Peyton was a lover after the Lochinvar 
pattern ; he was rather more of the Netherby order; but when Jack 
Burwell took to long country rides with Patty in soft spring afternoons, 
and to reading sentimental poetry to her while she sewed demurely in 
the old drawing-room with the drumming of the bees in the locust-trees 
making a gentle dreamy sound, Tom thought it time to bestir him- 
self. So did Major Beverley. The next time Jack Burwell came he 
was met with a portentous frown from the major and a cool stare 
from Mrs. Beverley ; and Patty, meaning to be more cordial than ever, 
only succeeded in being very strained and artificial. Jack got on his 
stylish bay nag and rode off, gritting his teeth with rage. It was bad 
enough to be so treated by Major and Mrs. Beverley, but that heartless 
little Patty——the stylish bay at this got a cut between his ears that 
he promptly resented by standing up on his hind legs in a vain endeavor 
to get rid of his rider. 

After that there was no more of Jack Burwell at Warner Hall. 
At church the next Sunday Patty gave him a shy, appealing glance that 
Jack might have heeded, but at that moment Tom Peyton stalked up; 
and Jack, cursing Patty for a jilt, watched her with sombre eyes as 
she stepped daintily into the rickety old carriage. 

Patty had a good high spirit of her own, and two or three glances 
at Jack Burwell that went unnoticed soon produced the spirit of de- 
fiance. She no longer went by Jack with a downcast face. She opened 
her gray eyes saucily, and actually smiled wickedly at him when she 
took Tom Peyton’s arm in his sight. And all the time her own little 
heart ached and ached, worse even than Jack’s ached, who got a grue- 
some and ghastly sort of comfort out of the fact that Patty was nothing 
but a flirt and wanted Marrowbone as badly as Major Beverley did. 

So matters went on all the summer, and in the autumn Tom Pey- 
ton, spurred by Major Beverley, began to press for an answer. It was 
no use trying to put him off; for, although dull and heavy-witted, he 
had the obstinacy that goes with such temperaments, and he meant to 
have Patty. So at last he wrung a promise from her that at Christ- 
mas he should know his fate. 

“T ’clar’ if I know what de martter wid Miss Patty,” soliloquized 
Une’ Ananias, as he industriously polished up the silver teapot in the 
old-fashioned dining-room. “Seem like she allers larfin’, an’ her eyes 
is jes’ ez bright,—dey is too bright, seems ter me.. An’ sometimes she 
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hug an’ kiss ole marse, an’ den she arnser him back sharp, an’ doan’ 
say nuttin’ ’tall ter missis. An’ ole marse an’ missis, dey ain’ used ter 
dem reckelsome deceedins, but hit look like dey couldn’ do ’nuff fer 
Miss Patty now, an’ doan’ min’ her owdaciousness. An’, arter she 
bin larfin’ an’ dancin’ all day, sometimes I cotch her a-settin’ down, wid 
her chin on her little han’s, an’ her elbows on de winder, lookin’ at de 
sky, an’ she sut’ny do look distrussful. An’ when I tap at her do’ an’ 
say, ‘Marse Tom Peyton done come,’ little missy she look kinder pale 
an’ skeered. When I useter tell her Marse Jack Burwell wuz settin’ 
in de parlor, she tu’n red ez er rose, an’ kinder smile wid her eyes. I 
b’lieve she is honin’ arf’ Marse Jack now,—dat I does.” 

But, whether or not Patty was “honin’ arf’ Marse Jack,” it began 
to be an understood thing that at Christmas she and Tom Peyton were 
to be formally engaged. Jack Burwell, hearing the report, brazened it 
out, and, meeting Patty in the road one day, both of them on horse- 
back, he congratulated her with so much irony that Patty took fire and 
with blazing cheeks answered that Mr. Burwell’s congratulations were 
not unwelcome, although premature, and a great deal more of the same 
sort. Presently, when Jack had left her, she halted her horsesin the 
quiet woodland road, and sat listening apparently to the autumn breeze 
as it swept through the odorous pines in the still autumn afternoon. 


“(HE SAY DAT AR THING, ER YO’ UNC’ ANANIAS IS A LIAR.” 


Then suddenly she began to weep, silently, as a broken-hearted woman 
weeps, and not as an impetuous girl. And half an hour afterward, 
Unc’ Ananias, who was coming along the path, saw her still sitting 
motionless on her horse, still crying. He had seen Jack Burwell riding 
away, with his face black with anger and disappointment. Unc’ Ana- 
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nias knew a thing or two about young people. He went up to Patty 
and put his hand on her bridle. 

“ Little missy,” he said, in a mysterious whisper, “I done see some- 
body jes’ now. “*IT'wuz Marse Jack Burwell. I say ter him, ‘ Marse 
Jack, has you seen Miss Patty ’long dis heah road?’ An’ he say, look- 
in’ mighty mizerbul, ‘ Yes, I seen her. But I gwi’ try nuvver to see 
her no mo’. She is gwi’ ter git married, an’ I ruther die ’n see her 
married ter ernother man.’ He say dat ar thing, er yo’ Unc’ Ananias 
is a liar.’ 

Patty’s face, that had been sad and doleful enough, gradually 
cleared up during this recital, and in a moment or two a lovely bril- 
liant smile came out that showed all her dimples. -Apparently Jack 
Burwell’s misery gave Patty the keenest delight. 

It was more than a week after this before Unc’ Ananias had a 
chance for a word with Jack Burwell. But one day, going to the post- 
office for the mail, he contrived to waylay Jack on the same errand. 

“ Howdy, my marster?” called out Unc’ Ananias, stepping up to 
Jack Burwell, who was striding across the fields at a smart pace. 

“ How do you do?” answered Jack, a kindly look coming into his 
face as he recognized Unc’ Ananias, with his antiquated stock and gen- 
eral air of faded magnificence. He remembered how fond Patty was 
of the faithful old soul, and the strange affection between them. 

“T’s po’ly, thank Gord A’mighty,” responded Une’ Ananias, with 
a flourishing bow. “ An’ my little missy, she ain’t ez peart ez she 
oughter be.” 

“She’s been uncommon ‘ peart’? whenever I’ve seen her lately,” 
growled Jack. 

“ Naw, she ain’t, Marse Jack. De yether day, when you lef’ her 
in de road, she sot d’yar on her hoss an’ cry an’ cry, an’ I cotch her at 
it, an’ she say, ‘Oh, Unc’ Ananias, my heart is broke! my heart is 
broke!’ An’ when she come home, Marse Tom Peyton wuz d’yar, 
an’ she flit by him on de po’ch, an’ she hardly speak ter him. An’ she 
fly up-styars, an’ when ole marse he come arter her to go down she say, 
wid her eyes a-sparklin’, ‘ Father, I ain’t a-goin’ down. I doan’ want 
ter see Mr. Peyton. I seen a gent’mun dat Tom Peyton oughtn’t ter 
be ’lowed ter set down afo’, an’ I doan’ feel in no humor fer no Tom 
Peytons now.’ An’ she didn’ come down, neither ; an’ ole marse he wuz 
maraudin’ an’ cussin’, but little missy she didn’ seem to keer.” 

Une’ Ananias, who was in his way a physiognomist, saw the same 
mysterious, beautiful change pass over Jack Burwell’s face as over 
Patty Beverley’s, and chuckled to himself. Jack Burwell stood a 
moment with his arms folded and his eyes fixed on the ground. 

“Do you know,” said he, fixing a keen glance on Unc’ Ananias, 
as Miss Patty is going to spend her Christmas at Shooter’s 

ill ? 

“Yes, sir. She allus do, an’ I hear missis tellin’ her de yether 
day she better be gittin’ some new frocks fer ter go.” 

“Then,” said Jack, with an elaborate affectation of nonchalance, “I 
shall have the pleasure of seeing her. I’m going there too.” 

Unc’ Ananias returned to Warner Hall with a beaming counte- 
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nance. He soon found a chance to whisper in Patty’s ear that “ Marse 
Jack Burwell was a-gwine ter Shooter’s Hill at Christmus, jes’ fer ter 

meet her ; an’ ef she didn’ come, he waz gwi’ kill hisself wid er pistil 

er sumpin.” This threat seemed to act like a spell on Patty. All at 

once she became as gay as a bird, and devoted herself exclusively to 

the new frocks, The major and Mrs. Beverley were charmed with 

the delightful change in Patty, and she was even kinder to Tom Pey- 

ton, who, being sure of his game, began to assume hectoring airs. 

But just a week before Christmas it came out that Jack Burwell was 

to} be of the party at Shooter’s Hill; and Major Beverley began to 

rave and storm. However, there was no getting out of her going, as 

Patty was of the sort that wouldn’t stand whip and spur: so the major 

and the madam agreed that the best plan was to send Tom Peyton 

along with her, with strict orders not to let her oat of his sight. On 

Christmas Eve, therefore, the lumbering old carriage started for Shoot- 

er’s Hill, with Unc’ Ananias on the box, and Tom and Patty inside ; 

and the very first person that Patty saw, as she drew up in front of . 
the old house, from which a ruddy light streamed out into the fast- 
closing winter afternoon, was Jack Burwell. 

Tom Peyton carried out strictly Major Beverley’s instructions not 
to let Patty out of his sight, but the result was hardly an inspiring one, 
for Jack Burwell never left her side, and as for Patty, her face was 
quite glorified. The whole family at Shooter’s Hill were enthusiastic 
Burwell partisans, and from the host, Squire Cary, down, every man, 
woman, and child was in favor of Jack’s carrying off the prize. And 
that night, after dancing with Jack all the evening, Patty went to bed 
to dream about him all night. Christmas day it was the same. Jack 
caught Patty under the mistletoe, and pretended he was about to kiss 
her,—at which Patty was cruelly embarrassed, but anything but angry, 
—and by some sort of hocus-pocus she and Jack each got the coffee- 
bean in the Christmas cake; at all of which Tom Peyton alternately 
blustered and whined. Jack Burwell was not the fellow to let the 
grass grow under his feet, and the day after Christmas he had a long 
interview with Patty, which evidently precipitated matters. 

Something of what was going to happen leaked out, and everybody 
was willing to give Jack a helping hand. The day being rainy, the 
gentlemen of the party had stayed at home, and there was a great 
bowl of punch brewed. Tom Peyton was anchored fast to the punch- 
bowl, and there seemed something like a conspiracy to keep him there. 

In the afternoon Patty was to go home; and when she came down- 
stairs with her wraps on, the family and guests were all assembled in 
the hall to say good-by. The old carriage was at the door, with Unc’ 
Ananias on the box, but there was also a smart trap, with a pair of 
spanking sorrels belonging to Squire Cary. Jack Burwell, with his 
overcoat on, then appeared. 

“Come, Squire,” said he, laughing, “if you and Mrs. Cary don’t 
go into the drawing-room, you'll probably get some information that 
you would rather not hear. Miss Patty and I—ahem oe 

“Certainly, certainly, my dear boy,” cried the Squire, taking Mrs. 
Cary’s arm. “I don’t wish to be informed of yours and Patty’s 
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private affairs—not for the world ; but—er—remember, you needn’t 
spare the horses. Of course I don’t know where you are going, as 
you haven’t seen proper to mention it, but—the sorrels are good for 
‘twenty miles before dark.” And in half a minute the Squire had 
whisked Mrs. Cary out of sight, although a crack in the door showed 
they were not out of hearing. 
“ Now, Miss Patty,” said Jack, smiling, “ you promised to let me 
drive you home in the trap.” 
At the last moment Patty faltered, and began to cry. Some of 
the gentlemen, intent on helping Jack, produced Tom Peyton at this 
emergency. ‘Tom, on seeing Patty’s tears, immediately fell to shedding 
maudlin ones of his own. 
“If you do go, Patty,” he whimpered, “I don’t know what Uncle 
Beverley will say to me. When I go h-home and he says to me, 
‘Where’s Patty?’ and I’ll have to say, ‘ Uncle, I d-d-d-don’t know, 
unless she’s g-g———”” 
Here a shout broke forth, in which everybody joined except Jack 

Burwell. He hated Tom Peyton too much to laugh at him. He 
only pointed to Tom scornfully, who, with tears running down his 
cheeks, was shaking his head dolefully and wondering what Uncle 
Beverley would say, and if there was any more punch left in the 
punch-bowl. 

“Miss Patty,” said Jack, boldly, “you can take your choice be- 
tween Mr. Peyton and me. There he is, as drunk asa lord. He isn’t 
fit to look at you even when he is sober. Take a good look at him. 
He’s a nice specimen, isn’t he ?” , 

P Just then, Squire Cary’s ruddy face appeared at the crack in the 
oor. 

“For God’s sake, Patty,” he cried, “do what Jack Burwell wants 
you todo. Of course I don’t know what it is, but Ill swear it’s all 
right if Jack says so, though he hasn’t asked my advice or Mrs. 
Cary’s; but don’t be too long. Remember, gentlemen and ladies, Mrs. 
Cary and I know nothing of what is about to happen.” 

Just then, Unc’ Ananias, having climbed down from his perch on 
the carriage-box, appeared in the open door-way. 

“ Leetle missy,” he said, gently, “listen ter what yer ole uncle say. 
I done been ter de Springs, an’ I done see de Pope o’ Rome an’ a heap 
o’ err high-fliers, an’ I knows a gent’mun when I see him, an’ I tell 
you, honey, Marse Tom Peyton ain’ fitten fer you ter wipe yo’ little 
foots on, an’ Marse Jack Burwell he is a gent’mun, sah, dat is er 
gent’mun, f’um de crown o’ he hade twell de sole o’ he foot; an’ ef J 
doan’ know a gent’mun, arter de cump’ny I is kep’, doan’ nobody 
know one.” 

At this, Patty advanced and put her hand shyly in Jack’s. He 
led her out the door, calling out,— 

“Good-by, Squire. I am to drive Miss Patty home, and afterwards 
—but never mind: I know you’d rather not hear.” 

“Don’t spare the horses,—don’t spare the horses, my boy,” shouted 
the Squire. , 

As Jack drove off in the trap with Patty, the gentlemen cheered, 
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the ladies waved their handkerchiefs, and Squire Cary came out beam- 
ing, and asking right and left, “ What’s all this? What’s all this?” 
Nobody volunteered to tell him. 
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“LISTEN TER WHAT YER OLE UNCLE SAY.” 


Meanwhile, Tom Peyton, a picture of tipsy misery, had been 
hoisted into the Warner Hall carriage, and Squire Cary called out to 
Une’ Ananias,— 

“If you’ll get him back to Warner Hall before he gets sober, I'll 
give you five dollars.” 

Une’ Ananias whipped up his horses, and went down the road at 
a slashing gait. 

gee along in the chill and wintry dusk, Patty asked, with a 
smile,— 

“What made you tell Uncle Ananias that you’d kill yourself if 
I ever married Tom Peyton ?” 

“T didn’t say so,” answered Jack, mystified. 

“But Uncle Ananias——” 

“Told me you were dying for me,—or words to that effect.” 

They looked at each other for two minutes, and both burst into 
happy laughter. 

“ Dear Uncle Ananias!” cried Patty. 

“ Hurrah for Ananias !” shouted Jack. 

It was Major Beverley’s boast that the Beverleys were all high- 
strung and “ not afraid of the devil himself, sir.” He had an oppor- 
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tunity of finding out that very evening that Patty was a true Beverley. 
It was nearly dark when she tripped lightly into the old drawing- 
room on Jack’s arm, while Unc’ Ananias, blowing and puffing, man- 
aged to haul Tom Peyton in, who was still very maudlin. 

“ Papa,” said Patty, boldly, “there is the man you wanted me to 
marry.” 

The major surveyed Tom angrily. 

“There, now,” Tom began to whine, “I knew uncle would make 
a devil of a row. Patty, it’s all your f-f-fault e 

“Tt is indeed,” answered Patty, proudly. ‘“ And, papa, here is the 
man that J want to marry.” 

Major Beverley stood stock-still for a moment, while the storm was 
rising within him. 

“We want your consent,and Mrs. Beverley’s, major,” said Jack 
Burwell. 

“ But you can’t have it,” thundered the major. 

“Then we'll have to get married without,” coolly replied Jack. 

“ Now, papa,” cried Patty, suddenly dashing toward the major and 
rubbing her soft cheek against his grizzled beard, “ would you—could 
you have me to marry that——” she pointed her finger contemptu- 
ously toward Tom Peyton, whom Une’ Ananias was still holding up 
manfully, 

“ N-n-no,” answered the major, ruefully, after a pause. 

“ Then, sir,” spoke up Jack Burwell, “you might as well agree to 
let her marry me,—particularly as we have agreed to it ourselves.” 

The major held out precisely three days, after swearing violently 
and solemnly that he never—no, he never would agree to let her marry 
Jack Burwell. 

“ But, papa,” said Patty, meekly, “you know the Beverleys never 
were afraid of anything; and although you and mamma thought you 
were persuading me to marry that ‘Tom Peyton, it was nothing in the 
world but to spite Jack Burwell that I put up with him for a day— 
after I met Jack.” 

Finally, the major capitulated. The termis were hard. He had to 
apologize to Patty for ever having wanted her to marry Tom Peyton. 
He was also to say that if he had his choice of all the sons-in-law in 
the State of Virginia he would choose Jack Burwell. The major made 
a feeble protest, but when Mrs. Beverley advised him to surrender, the 
game was up. 

“ Egad, sir,” the major chuckled, about six weeks afterward, when 
Patty was married to Jack, “that girl is a Beverley. No back-down 
in her, sir. Walked right over her mother and me, and dash me if 
she isn’t a better judge of a man than either of us. Fine young 
fellow, Jack Burwell.” 

“Ef it hadn’ bin fur dem lies I tole,” soliloquized Unc’ Ananias, 
“ mebbe dey wouldn’ nuvver got married. Fust time I ever tole a 
lie, too.” 








Molly Elliot Seawell. 





CANOE LIFE. 


CANOE LIFE. 


T’ve travelled all the world around, 
From China Seas to Puget’s Sound, 

In every sort of craft that floats, 

From schooners down to jolly-boats ; 
And for calm or storm my choice is made 
Of a stanch canoe and a paddle-blade ; 
And I toast the man, whoe’er he be, 
Who first shaped paddle from the tree. 


HOUGH in itself one of the most recent additions to the pleasure- 
fleet of the sportsman and outer, the modern canoe is but a 
younger member of one of the largest and most ancient families of 




















A SAILING CRUISER. 


boats,—a family whose members are found in all climes and of all sizes, 
but each possessing the same salient characteristics. In proportions 
they are long and shallow, the breadth being only about one-sixth of 
the length, and the depth less than one-half of the breadth ; in model 
they are alike at both ends, being sharp in bow and stern; and for 
propulsion they rely invariably on paddles held in the hands and used 
without a fixed support, the crew facing the direction in which the 
boat is moving. 
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These characteristics are found alike in the war-canoes of the 
Pacific, craft upward of a hundred feet in length and carrying a crew 
of sixty or more warriors, in the similar canoes of the Indians of British 
Columbia, in the tiny skin kayaks of the Esquimaux, each with its 
single occupant, in the Indian birch bark, and in all varieties of modern 
canoes, from the mock “ war-canoe” to the lightest ten-pound paddler. 
The canoe may be hewn and burned out from a solid log, or it may be 
the most delicate fabric of Spanish cedar veneer and oiled silk ; the 
crew may number half of an Indian tribe or but a single lone explorer ; 
the paddle may be the elaborately-carved blade of hard wood that con- 
stitutes the chief wealth of a savage warrior, or the simply-formed but 
pliant piece of spruce or maple so dear to the heart of the Canadian 
huntsman ; but, large or small, crude or highly finished, the same few 
and simple principles will be found embodied in each craft. 

From the earliest times, the canoe has been known and honored as 
one of the most useful of all types of craft, but within a little less than 
thirty years the name has become doubly familiar in connection with a 
novel variety of pleasure-boat and the popular sport to which it has 
given rise. The canoe of small size, the birch and the light dug-out, 
is essentially an American institution, both varieties having been known 
since the discovery of the country; but after serving a most useful 
purpose in the hands of the early explorers, making it possible for them 
to reach the innermost recesses of the continent, they have become 
practically extinct in the United States ; though in Canada the primi- 
tive type of canoe has survived in a modified and improved form. 

Modern canoeing originated with Captain John MacGregor, a 
traveller and explorer, familiar with nearly all the waters and boats of 
the world, who in his search for novel and attractive means of travel 
took up the crude and primitive form of decked paddling canoé once 
used to a small extent on English rivers, and set to work to produce 
from it a craft suitable for his purpose, of solitary voyages on strange 
waters. The result was the Rob Roy canoe, in which his notable 
cruises on the Rhine, the Baltic, and the Jordan were made, a craft so 
nearly perfect that after twenty-five years of development and improve- 
ment it still stands alone as a distinct type of modern canoe. General 
types by the score and special models by the hundred have since been 
produced, filling in the whole scale from the ten-pound paddler to the 
small cruising yacht, but the Rob Roy of Captain MacGregor, in the 
condition in which he left it, is still recognized by canoeists as one of 
the three or four distinctive types of cruising canoe. 

From this little craft, and from the voyages made in it, has grown 
up a pleasure-fleet of thousands of canoes; while the sport of canoeing 
has expanded and developed into the several distinct branches of cruis- 
ing, pleasure-paddling and sailing, and racing. 

Each of these branches has its host of devotees ; the racing canoe, 
both sailing and paddling, has become a subject of special study with 
many ardent racing-men ; but it is in its original function, as a means 
of travelling, that the canoe appeals to the largest number. 

Given a watercourse over four inches in depth and six feet in 
width, the completely-equipped cruising canoe offers every convenience 
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for travel which the canoeist can reasonably demand. It is a means 
of conveyance, its sails or its light double-bladed paddle carrying him 
along the watery highway ; it is a hotel, its mess-chest and its tiny 
stove furnishing his meals, while rugs and blankets unrolled from its 
capacious interior make a snug and comfortable bed in the cockpit ; and 
it is his home, its neat little tent and its many odd receptacles affording 
him a place to read and write, and providing room for clothing, books, 
rod, gun, and numberless conveniences. Depending on external sources 
only for a fresh supply of food once or twice a week, the voyage may 
be prolonged indefinitely, the charm and variety of the last week of a 
summer’s cruise being no less than that of a three days’ outing. 


ww 


“nt 


LANDING FOR A CAMP, 


The original Rob Roys were designed for a special work, the ex- 
ploration of shoal and narrow rivers in foreign lands, where the canoe- 
ist must rely almost entirely on himself for all handling ashore, and 
where the canoe must at times be taken by rail from one stream to 
another. Under these conditions sailing was hardly thought of, and 
the main requirements were portability, light weight, and compactness 
of boat and outfit. The canoe itself was about fourteen feet long over 
all, twenty-six inches beam, and nine inches draught amidships, with 
very little sheer and a slightly-rounded keel of one inch depth, the 
loaded draught being under five inches. This light hull was com-° 
pletely decked with mahogany, leaving only an oval well about three 
feet long and sixteen inches wide. The space below deck was well 
filled with blankets, clothing, food, etc., the outfit comprising all that an 
extended experience had shown to be really necessary on a voyage of 
indefinite length. A very small sail was usually carried, but the prin- 
cipal means of propulsion was the double-bladed paddle, used on each 
side alternately. 

Once afloat in such a craft, there is no limit to the range of one’s 
cruising. Nearly all the great rivers of the world have borne these 
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light canoes, not alone over their navigable portions, but up to their 

head-waters, revealing the secrets of their origin that have been locked 

for ages to all other means of exploration. The usual course is to start 

well up a river, thus utilizing the aid of the current, and to descend as 

far as one pleases, or until the broader waters become less suited for so 

small a craft. Then, if in America or Europe, a night’s ride or less by 

rail will land the canoeist and his canoe well toward the source of some 

new and totally different stream, to be in turn descended at leisure. 
For a man of medium weight, and for this sort of work, the little 

Rob Roy is unsurpassed ; but there is a still wider range for the canoe 

before it encroaches on the domain of the yacht. For work on the larger 

rivers and on lakes and bays, a different type of canoe is 

used. The hull in this case is about sixteen feet long, 

thirty inches wide, and ten and a half inches deep amid- 

ships, the ends rising up in a sheer of some six inches at 

the bow and three inches at the stern. The model has 


A CRUISING FLEET IN CAMP. 


changed with the proportions, stability being now more important as 
the sail-area is increased and the crew gives up his position on the floor 
of the canoe to sit on deck. The canoe is still decked over, with a well 
as before, though larger and provided with a series of movable wooden 
hatches to keep out the rain or waves, A centre-board of sheet brass 
is added, also a rudder, connected by wires with a cross-bar on deck 
just abaft the crew for steering, and the small sail of the Rob Roy 
gives place to a very ship-shape and stylish rig with two sails of 
probably fifty-five and thirty square feet, with all the requisite gear and 
rigging. 

sy these sails will be relied on for most of the work of propulsion, 
and as there will be less shore-work and portaging, all the weights are 
increased, and a larger supply of stores, clothing, etc., is carried, giving 
still greater independence of all external sources of supply. The pad- 
dle, true emblem of the canoeist, is still retained, but its two halves, 
disconnected, are likely to be stowed below the deck for a great portion 
of the time. 

Tosuch a craft in the hands of a skilful sailor are open the length and 
breadth of Long Island Sound, the Hudson below Albany, the Dela- 
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ware below Philadelphia, Chesapeake Bay, all the smaller inland lakes 
of the country, the Florida rivers, and the coasts of the Great Lakes. 

Between these two types of decked canoes stands the open Canadian 
canoe, a craft that shows its savage ancestry in its graceful and uncon- 
ventional form, light and buoyant as an autumn leaf on the water, its 
free and natural curves showing no resemblance to the formal and 
geometrically correct outlines of the other two. The Canadian canoe is 
a creature of the forest, and its special territory is on the small lakes 
and watercourses that abound throughout Canada, and especially on 
those rivers where rapids are plentiful. Possessing two great advantages, 
a form that adapts it to a wide range of work, and an exceptionally 
low cost, this canoe is found everywhere throughout Canada, being 
owned not only by those who may be classed distinctively as canoeists, 
but forming an important item in the outfit of every hunter, woodsman, 
and fisherman, as well as of every water-side farm. Its wide, spoon- 
shaped bottom permits of easy propulsion under the light single blade 
of the lone canoeist ; while its full, round lines and the fact that it is 
open from end to end give an immense carrying capacity when needed, 
offering accommodation for two voyagers with their entire duffle, or 
even for a deer should fortune favor their ready rifle. 

Within half a dozen years this same canoe has found a still wider 
sphere of usefulness, indicated by the name “ girling canoe,” bestowed 
on it by an American canoeist ; and it is found in great numbers both 
in the States and in England, being used for exercise and light after- 
noon paddling. 

Happy the canoeist who knows no clock nor watch, but whose time 
is. his own, and whose day is broken only by the natural divisions of a 





A RIVER CRUISE—ROB ROY AND OPEN PETERBORO CANOES. 


free, open-air life. Sunrise finds him awake and alert, a few minutes 
serve to start a hot fire from fuel prepared over-night, the chops or eggs 
sizzle in the frying-pan, the coffee-pot sings gayly beside it, and from 
the inner depths of the canoe are unloaded stores of jam and marma- 
lade, canned vegetables, bread, sugar, and the ever-ready “tin milk.” 
Breakfast despatched, each pan and dish of the simple outfit is washed 
and stowed compactly away, one tin pail of moderate size containing 
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everything pertaining to the kitchen. Blankets and bedding are rolled 
up, lashed tight, and stowed below, each ina special nook, the little 
tent is similarly disposed of, masts are stepped, the paddle laid ready 
on deck ; a shove over the sand, and the craft is afloat, probably by 
seven o’clock, with a whole long bright day ahead. 

Under the fresh morning breeze she bowls along, the crew to wind- 
ward, the strain on each nerve and muscle varying with the motion of 
the boat. Our course lies by sedgy banks, by stretches of bright sand 
shining under the morning sun, by a fisherman’s hut here or a hand- 
some water-side villa there, by a bustling group on a country wharf wait- 
ing the boat for the city, or perhaps the tiny craft is headed for more 
open’ water, a long stretch off-shore, with no outlook save the sky 
above, the water about us, the distant shore-line, and with only a 
stray gull or wandering porpoise for company. 

The day brings a constant change: now a halt on the beach for a 
~ swim and a bit of cold luncheon ; now a luffing up for a chat with the 
crew of a fishing-boat busy with their nets; ‘now a passing greeting 
from a yacht. At times the sails are stowed, from choice or necessity, 
the paddle taking their place for a few miles. As the sun declines, the 
thoughts of the crew are turned inward, or to home and supper; 
“home” standing for a clear piece of sand or sward with fresh water 
near at hand, and “supper” for a very substantial sort-of repast after an 
early breakfast and a cold lunch. A camp-site at length selected, the 
canoe is beached and drawn up above the tide, the camp-fire is started, 
the stores and blankets are unpacked, supper is cocked and eaten with 
a zest such as only comes from an out-door life, the pots and pans are 
disposed of, the little tent is pitched over the well and a snug bed 
made up within, an hour is given to posting the log, sewing on buttons, 
repairing a torn sail, or to a little reading, and the tired canoeist turns 
in for a sound and hearty sleep. 

This is but one day, and perhaps on Long Island Sound, Chesa- 
peake Bay, or the shores of the Baltic: every other day is alike, but 
different, the same general routine, but varied by a constant change of 
surrounding and incident; while the scene may be laid as well on the 
Mohawk or upper Hudson, the Schuylkill or Delaware, on Georgian 
Bay, the Severn or the St. Lawrence, or on the Rhine or Danube. 
Each different locality, with its special one of the three canoes men- 
tioned, has its individual charm, of solitary forest, of wild rushing 
rapid, of pastoral landscape, of quaint Old-World town or of curling 
salt wave, an endless variety that makes canoe-life not only one of the 


healthiest but one of the most fascinating of out-door sports. 
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io Gates of Death, which all must pass some day, 
Swing outward at the mighty portal, 
For Death is of the earth, and aught of clay 


Comes not within the Land Immortal. 
Flavel Scott Mines. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL FICTION. 


: will always be a fruitful topic of discussion whether or not fiction 

is a necessity to literature, just as acting is deprecated as the lowest 
of the arts. The novel-reading public is a very large one ; for humanity, 
blind factors of progression, who are impelled from within to work 
whether they will or not,—even the woman of fashion toils at her 
duties, and the child is never still,—must be prevented from full reali- 
zation of the seriousness of life, lest they drop it in horror; they are 
therefore endowed with the desire and the power to amuse themselves ; 
and amusement is a good understudy to happiness, and tisually does 
duty while the master sleeps. 

Fiction, therefore, has a distinct reason for existence, inasmuch as 
it lessens the misery of the human race; but its value to literature is 
another question. Poetry is the Kohinoor of the crown jewels, because 
it requires purest genius to write it,—just as it requires smallest talent 
to write verse; because of the deep spiritual essence which is not to be 
found elsewhere, and because in it can be attained the very perfection 
of that mystic elusive quality called style. 

But, it is questioned, of what value is a love-story ?—a romance? 
—an analysis of the passions, or of life? These tell us of little we do 
not know already, nothing that we will not some day come into the 
personal knowledge of. In no way do they warn or help us, for we 
dree our weirds with no such kindly guide as fiction. Every being 
could write, with varying degrees of literary merit, one powerful story 
of life, did he have the courage to make himself the hero; and no one 
result would be too unlike the other, or enlighten any reader graduated 
from his early youth. It is doubtful if all the delightful stories devoted 
to plot, characterization, and analysis have quickened the wheels of the 
world by one revolution. Poetry, history, science, philosophy, letters, 
essays, biographies, mould the mind of one generation after another, 
shouldering civilization from plane to plane; but of all the great 
novelists whom we are ordered in our youth to read, to which do we 
owe the toughening of a single mental muscle beyond the mere intel- 
lectual exercise? I can think of no one but Scott; he, because he 
illuminates history. 

It seems to me that an are springs from Scott across the vast army 
of general writers, falling on the shoulders of that distinctive body of 
latter-day authors whose fiction may be described as geographical ; to 
put it in common parlance, those who are best known for their “local 
color.” Their writings have the value of history, or works of travel ; 
they tell the world something it did not know before, add to the sum 
of human knowledge, lay another stone in the structure of civilization. 

Kipling is the historian of India, modern India, desolate, baked 
India, in its incongruous combination with the fair, sleek, self-satisfied 
eupeptic gentlemen of the damp Northern isle. His stories, collectively, 
are just as necessary additions to the libraries of the earth as Macaulay’s 
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essays on Clive and Warren Hastings, infinitely more so than Arnold’s 
“Light of Asia” or Moore’s “ Lalla Rookh.” 

What is the secret of the popularity and tenacity of that tiresome 
tale called “ Lorna Doone,” the favorite story of nine out of every ten 
women? Not the lagging tale itself, for it could be told in a chapter. 
It is the presumably perfect picture of a day we can never look upon, 
a recitative of manners and customs which induce an uncountenanced 
thrill of self-congratulation as we close the book and contemplate the 
picturesque furnishing of another brain-cell ; the human mind “ wants 
to know.” Tourists make it a point to travel through the Lorna 
Doone country and see the “local color” for themselves. Editions de 
luxe of the book have been published with elaborate pictures of the 
localities where the scenes, tame and stirring, were enacted. Had the 
story been rapidly told without the aid of scenery and detail, or flung 
indiscriminately upon some trite old spot, Blackmore would have been 
obliged to take more pains with his later books. 

Black’s stories and fame are almost wholly dependent upon the 
wonderful sea and sky and heather effects of the Northern islands. The 
“Princess of Thule” drops ninety degrees when the scene shifts to 
London ; and even his most dramatic novel, “ Macleod of Dare,” would 
verge perilously near the commonplace had he omitted the impressive 
details of the black massive old castle on the cliffs, fought by storms 
and lashed by waves, or had he given in detail the picture of Macleod 
pouring the black wine down his wife’s throat, instead of leaving this 
unpleasant and somewhat humorous scene to the awakened imagination 
of the reader, and painting in bold and terrible strokes the blind rud- 
derless flight of the yacht through the howling storm, tossed by the 
mountainous waves, the rocks ahead, the fate inevitable. No better 
climax has ever been worked yp in the history of fiction. 

Mark Twain’s greatest and most permanent work is “ Huckleberry 
Finn,”—a wonderful picture of the old South in many phases. 

Bret Harte has given to literature a series of Californian medallions, 
perfect of execution, faithful to one short chapter and one section of 
that versatile country’s geography. 

Thomas Hardy is hardly dependent upon his Exmoor, so relent- 
lessly does he keep it where it belongs,—in the background. Still, 
even in “ Tess of the D’Urbervilles,” that greatest of modern tales, some 
of the scenes which linger longest in the memory—perhaps as a wel- 
come relief from the sombre tragedy of the heroine—are the pictures 
of the maids milking, and the field labors of the women during the 
latter period of Tess’s probation, when her prig of a husband is moral- 
izing in Brazil. 

We cannot imagine Fawcett writing bucolic romances or tales of 
adventure; but he has told many who will never see New York what 
certain of its phases are like, notably in “ The Evil that Men do.” Cable 
is said to have misrepresented the vocabulary of the educated Creole, 
but it must be remembered that many others fell by the wayside at the 
period of his literary nativity: dialect was raging then in its most 
virulent form. His photographs are probably correct, and certainly 
are pleasing to contemplate. 

Vout. L.—8 
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"Some people—some people not as interested in the progress of 


‘the human race as they should be—may not care about the Tennessee 


mountains, but others do; and as the Tennessee mountains occupy a 
goodly area of the earth’s surface, and as they have evolved a people 
and a dialect, they have the right to the attention of scribe and student. 
Anything existing has. 

It would be a pleasure to read Hamlin Garland’s descriptions of 
Dakota had he no story to tell, no painful humanity in him; and 
although Dakota must certainly be undesirable as a place of residence, 
it looks well from the outside. 

Thomas Nelson Page and Joel Chandler Harris and Richard Mal- 
colm Johnston have immortalized the negro and his complex method 
of working his brain and his tongue. When the negro has passed 
away, and Mr. Page and Mr. Harris and Mr. Johnston are orna- 
menting, through the medium of cunning little brown jars, like 
those which hold Mrs. Harriet Hubbard Ayer’s Récamier Cream, the 
cabinet shelves of their proud descendants, the world will do these 
faithful chroniclers the full measure of justice it denies them now. 

Octave Thanet is revealing the conventional West. Mary Wilkins 
is putting New England into shape for posterity. Her Kodak is of 
the highest quality, and the finish of the photographs above reproach. 

Perhaps would be as delightful out of Thrums as in it, but 
we hope he will stay there, and we are glad that Thrums waited for him. 

Janvier has told us more about Mexico than Prescott did, and even 
were he unvirile and unfascinating his work would be worthy of its 
place. Philadelphia has also been immortalized, but whether Phila- 
delphia is as grateful as Mexico remains to be known. 

Richard Harding Davis—most fin de siécle of even the new group 
of writers—is throwing flash-lights upon New York, now here, now 
there, from society to the slums, all pictures of intense brilliancy and 
likely to prove of permanent historical value. Mrs. Cruger and Mrs. 
Burton Harrison have, respectively, painted and etched New York 
society. In imaginative fiction these ladies might possibly not dis- 
tinguish themselves ; as writers of what is, and of what has been so little 
written about from the point of vantage, they come honestly by their 
celebrity. There are few more mournful objects of contemplation than 
the “ society novel” by proxy. 

To war fiction Ambrose Bierce has made the most graphic, horrible, 
and truth-seeming contributions. The very atmosphere of the book is 
painted with blood, and echoes with butchery: it is as relentless an 
arraignment of the wanton massacres of this lingering phase of bar- 
barism as Verestchagin’s paintings. 

The list might be extended further. All of the recited authors 
have to do with the passions and pathos and humor, with plot and 
climax ; but there is not one of them that does not owe his distinction 
to the geographical quality of his work. And when every claim on 
this little globe has been staked or jumped, I suppose we shall have to 
fall back once more on the passions and pathos and humor, on plot and 
climax ; for the world being full with knowledge will want to be 
amused the more. Gertrude Atherton. 
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TRIALS OF A PUBLISHER. 


N reading the recently published “ Memoirs and Correspondence of John Mur- 
ray,” a very interesting and valuable piece of biography,—albeit somewhat 
lengthy for these hurried days,—we are forcibly impressed with one surprising 
truth which we were far from suspecting in our ignorance,—namely, that the 
publisher’s life, like the policeman’s, is not a happy one, but filled to the brim 
with vexations peculiarly his own. It was as much the fashion in Murray’s 
time as it is in ours to bewail the-hard fate of down-trodden authors, and to 
hint-that he who prints the book absorbs the praise and profit which belong 
in justice to him who writes it. In fact, that trenchant and time-honored jest, 
“Now Barabbas was a publisher,” dates from this halcyon period, when “ Mar- 
mion’’ was sold for a thousand guineas, and the third canto of “ Childe Harold” 
for nearly twice that sum. Murray himself possessed such influence in the 
literary world that the battle with the public was thought to be half won when 
a book appeared armed with the sanction of his name. He was a man of 
wealth, too, of social standing, of severe and fastidious tastes; exactly fitted by 
circumstances, if not by nature, to play the autocratic réle popularly assigned 
to all his craft, to crush the aspiring poet in the dust, to freeze the budding 
genius who sought assistance at his hands, to override with haughty arrogance 
the wan and needy scholar who waited at his door. Instead of this, we see him 
enduring with lamb-like gentleness an amount of provocation which would 
have hallowed a medizval saint, and which seems to our undisciplined spirits 
as wantonly exasperating and malign. 

In the first place, his Scotch allies, Constable and the ever-sanguine James 
Ballantyne, appear to have looked upon the English firm as an inexhaustible 
mine of wealth, from which they could, when convenient, draw whatever they 
required. Ballantyne especially required so much, and required that much so 
often, that Murray was obliged to sever a connection too costly for his purse. 
Then his partial ownership of Blackwood’s Magazine was for years a thorn in 
his flesh, and there is something truly pathetic in his miserable attempts to 
modify the personalities of that utterly irrepressible journal. “In the name of 
God,” he writes vehemently to William Blackwood, “why do you seem to think 
it necessary that each number must give pain to some one?” Even the Quar- 
terly, his own literary offspring, and the pride and glory of his heart, was at 
times but a fractious child, and cost him, after the fashion of children, many 
sleepless nights. Gifford, the editor, was incurably unbusiness-like in his habits, 
and never could understand why subscribers should complain and raise a row 
because the magazine chanced to be a month or six weeks late. It was sure to 
appear some time, and they had all the pleasure of anticipation. It was a point 
of honor with him, also, to conceal the names of his contributors, so that when 
offence was given to anybody—which was pretty nearly always—the aggrieved 
person immediately attacked Murray in return. There are hosts of letters in 
these volumes from indignant authors who express themselves with true British 
candor because the Quarterly has assailed their books, or their friends’ books, 
or their friends’ friends’ books, or their pet politicians, or their most cherished 
political schemes. There are hosts of other letters which merely record a dis- 
tinctly unfavorable opinion of the magazine’s literary qualities, and which 
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lament with pitiless sincerity that the last number hardly contained a single 
readable article. 

All these annoyances, however, prickly though they appear, are but 
trifles in comparison with the extraordinary demands made upon Murray as a 
publisher. Impecunious playwrights, like poor Charles Maturin, pelt him with 
unsalable dramas and heart-rending appeals for help. Impecunious essayists, 
like Charles Marsh, send papers to the Quarterly, and—before they are read— 
request fifteen pounds, “as money on manuscript deposited.” Impecunious 
patriots, like Foscolo,—that bright particular star of sentimental Liberals,— 
demand loans of a thousand pounds, to be repaid with literary work. Impe- 
cunious poets, like James Hogg, borrow fifty pounds with the lofty patronage 
of sovereigns. It is very amusing to note the tone assumed by the Ettrick 
Shepherd in his intercourse with a man of Murray’s influence and position. 
When he is in a good humor, that is, when he has negotiated a successful loan, 
he writes in this generous fashion: “ Though I have heard some bitter things 
against you, I never met with any man whatever who, on so slight an ac- 
quaintance, has behaved to me so much like a gentleman.” Or again, “ You 
may be misled, and you may be mistaken, my dear Murray, but as long as you 
tell me the simple truth as plainly, you and I will be friends.” If things go 
haltingly, however, and there is a delay in forwarding cheques, this magnificent 
condescension sharpens into angry protest. “What the deuce,” he writes 
vehemently, “ have you made of my excellent poem,* that you are never pub- 
lishing it, while I am starving for money, and cannot even afford a Christmas 
goose to my friends?” When a new edition of ‘‘ The Queen’s Wake” was printed 
in Edinburgh, a very handsome quarto selling for a guinea,—which seems a 
heart-breaking price,—Murray with his usual generosity subscribed for twenty- 
five copies ; whereupon we find Hogg promptly acknowledging this munificence 
by begging him to persuade others to do likewise. “ You must make a long 
pull and a strong pull in London for subscriptions,” he writes, with enviable 
composure, ‘as you and Mr. Rogers are the principal men I have to rely on.” 
There is something very tranquillizing in the gentle art of shifting one’s burdens 
on to other shoulders. Genius flourishes like the mountain oak when it can 
strike root in the money-boxes of less gifted friends. 

If tact and patience were both required in soothing Hogg’s petulant vanity 
and in providing for his extravagant habits, the task became harder and more 
thankless when Leigh Hunt presented himself in the field. I can imagine few 
things more delightful than to have had money transactions with a person of 
Leigh Hunt’s peculiar and highly original methods. He was a kind of literary 
Oliver crying perpetually for more. When the “Story of Rimini” was still un- 
completed, it was offered by the poet to Murray with this diverting assurance: 

“‘ Booksellers tell me I ought not to ask less than four hundred and fifty 
pounds (which is a sum I happen to want just now), and my friends, not in the 
trade, say I ought not to ask less than five hundred, with such a trifling ac- 
knowledgment upon the various editions, after the second and third, as shall 
enable me to say that I am still profiting by it.” 

Murray, evidently disconcerted by the coolness of this proposal, writes back 
with veiled and courteous sarcasm, suggesting that the manuscript be offered 
upon these terms to other publishers. Should they refuse to accept it, he is 





* “The Pilgrims of the Sun.” 
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willing to print a small edition at his own expense, and divide the profits with 
the author, to whom the copyright shall be restored. Rather to our amaze- 
ment, and perhaps to Murray’s, Leigh Hunt closes immediately with this very 
moderate offer; and as soon as the book appears he writes again, begging to 
have part of the money advanced to him. Murray’s reply is eminently char- 
acteristic of the man. The poem, he says, is selling well. Should the entire 
edition be exhausted, which he doubts not will be the case, the poet’s share of 
the profits would amount to exactly forty-eight pounds and ten shillings. He 
takes pleasure in enclosing a cheque for fifty pounds, and only asks that a 
receipt may be sent him for the same. The receipt is not sent until ten days 
are past, when it arrives accompanied by a long letter in which Leigh Hunt 
enlarges upon his pecuniary troubles—concerning these he is as explicit as 
Micawber—and proposes that Murray should now purchase the copyright of 
“Rimini” for four hundred and fifty pounds, and let him have the money at 
once. Unhappily, the answer to this admirable piece of negotiation has been 
lost, but it was evidently too patronizing to please the poet, who was «ss sensitive 
as he was insatiable. The next letter we have from him sharply reminds Mur- 
ray that he is not seeking for assistance, but merely endeavoring to transact a 
piece of business which would involve no possible risk for anyone. Finally the 
poor harassed publisher persuades him with soft words to sell the copyright of 
“Rimini” to another firm, and there must have been a deep breath of relief 
drawn in Albemarle Street when the matter was at last adjusted and the trouble- 
some correspondence ceased. In fact, there is a letter from Blackwood frankly 
congratulating Murray on his escape. “I dare say you are well rid of ‘Leigh 
Hunt,” writes this experienced ally to his fellow-sufferer; “and I really pity 
you when I think of the difficulty you must often have in managing with 
authors, and particularly with the friends of authors whom you wish to oblige.” 

One of those whom Murray wished eagerly to oblige, until he found the 
task too costly for his purse, was Madame de Staél. For the English and 
French editions of her work on Germany he paid no less than fifteen hundred 
pounds, and speedily found himself a loser by the transaction. Gifford, who had 
scant liking for the celebrated “ hurricane in petticoats,” writes to him on the 
occasion with gentle malice, and a too evident amusement at his discomfiture: 
“T can venture to assure you that the hope of keeping her from the press is 
quite vain. The family of GEdipus were not more haunted and goaded by the 
Furies than the Neckers, father, mother, and daughter, have always been by the 
demon of publication. Madame de Staél will therefore write and print without 
intermission.” Not without being well paid, however; for three years later we 
find the Baron de Staél writing to Murray in his mother’s name and demand- 
ing four thousand pounds for her three-volume work, ‘“ Des Causes et des Effets 
de la Révolution Francaise.” “My mother insists upon four thousand pounds, 
besides a credit in books for every new edition,” says this imperative gentleman, 
somewhat in the manner of a footpad; to whom Murray responds with much 
tranquillity, thanking him for his “ obliging letter,” and intimating that he and 
Longman together are willing to pay one thousand pounds for the first French 
and English editions, and three hundred and fifty pounds for the second. 
Madame de Staél indignantly repudiates this offer, declaring that twenty-five 
hundred pounds is the least she can think of taking, and that the book will 
be a bargain at such a price. Murray, who knows something about bargains, 
and who has been rendered more cautious than usual by his experience with 
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“L’Allemagne,”’ declines such palpable risks, and excuses himself from further 
negotiations. “La Révolution Francaise” did not appear until after Madame 
de Staél’s death, when it was published by Messrs. Baldwin and Cradock, and 
proved a lamentable failure, people having begun by that time to grow a trifle 
weary of such a thrice-told tale. 

The most amusing and at the same time most pathetic bit of correspondence 
in these two big volumes relates to a translation of “ Faust” which Coleridge, 
so eminently qualified for the task, offers to write for Murray. He unfolds his 
views in a letter as long as an average essay,—or what we call an essay in these 
degenerate days,—evincing on every page a superb contempt for the reading 
public, which was expected to buy the book, a painful reluctance to “ attempt 
anything of a literary nature with any motive of pecuniary advantage,”—-which 
does not prevent him from doing some elaborate bargaining later on,—and a 
tendency to plunge into intellectual abstractions, calculated to chill the heart of 
the stoutest publisher in Christendom. There is one incomparable paragraph 
which Coleridge alone could have written, and a portion of which—only a por- 
tion—I cannot refrain from quoting : 

“ Any work in Poetry strikes me with more than common awe, as proposed 
for realization by myself, because from long habits of meditation on language, 
as the symbolic medium of the connection of Thought with Thought as affected 
and modified by Passion and Emotion, I should spend days in avoiding what I 
deemed faults, though with the full foreknowledge that their admission would 
not have offended three of all my readers, and might perhaps be deemed beau- 
ties by three hundred,—if so many there were; and this not out of any respect 
for the public (7.¢., the persons who might happen to purchase and look over the 
book), but from a hobby-horsical, superstitious regard to my own feelings and 
sense of Duty. Language is the sacred Fire in this Temple of Humanity, and 
the Muses are its especial and vestal Priestesses. Though I cannot prevent the 
vile drugs and counterfeit Frankincense which render its flames at once pitchy, 
glowing, and unsteady, I would yet be no voluntary accomplice in the Sacrilege. 
With the commencement of a Public, commences the degradation of the Good 
and the Beautiful—both fade and retire before the accidentally Agreeable. 
‘Othello’ becomes a hollow lip-worship; and the ‘ Castle Spectre,’ or any more 
peccant thing of Froth, Noise, and Impermanence, that may have over-billowed 
it on the restless sea of curiosity, is the true Prayer of the Praise and Ad- 
miration.” 

Fancy the feelings of a poor publisher assailed with this raging torrent of 
words! Murray, stemming the tide as best he can, replies in a short business- 
like note, proposing terms—not very liberal ones—for the desired translation. 
Whereupon Coleridge writes a second letter, actually longer than the first, inti- 
mating that a hundred pounds would be but scant remuneration for sucha piece 
of work, “executed as alone I can or dare do it—that is, to the utmost of my 
power; for which the intolerable Pain, nay the far greater Toil and Effort of 
doing otherwise, is a far safer Pledge than any solicitude on my part concerning 
the approbation of the Public.” 

Finally, the undertaking was abandoned, and the English-speaking world 
lost its single chance of having “ Faust” adequately translated ; lost it, I truly 
believe, through the reluctance of even a patient man to stomach any further 


correspondence. 
Trials of a very different order poured in on Murray through his connection 
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with Lord Byron, an honor which was not altogether without thorns. People 
who thought Byron’s poetry immoral wrote frankly to Murray to say so. Peo- 
ple who did not think Byron’s poetry immoral wrote quite as frankly to com- 
plain of those who did. His noble lordship himself was at times both petulant 
and exacting, and there is a ring of true dignity in the following remonstrance 
offered by the publisher to the peer, by “ Mr. Bookseller Murray,” as Napier 
contemptuously calls him, to the poet whose good qualities he was so quick to 
understand. 

“T assure you,” he writes, “that I take no umbrage at irritability which 
will occasionally burst from a mind like yours; but I sometimes feel a deep 
regret that in our pretty long intercourse I appear to have failed to show that a 
man in my situation may possess the feelings and principles of a gentleman. 
Most certainly do I think that, from personal attachment, I could venture as 
much in any shape for your service as any of those who have the good fortune 
to be ranked amongst your friends.” 

In fact, the friends of authors were too often, as Blackwood hinted, the 
sources of Murray’s severest trials, Friends are obliging creatures in their way, 
and always ready to give with lavish hearts their wealth of criticism and opinion. 
There is a delightful letter from the Rev. H. H. Milman, Dean of St. Paul’s, 
offering to Murray his sadly unreadable poem, “ Belshazzar,” with this timely 
intimation: “I give you fair warning that all the friends who have hitherto 
seen it assure me that I shall not do myself justice unless I demand a very high 
price for it.” Murray, in reply, hints as urbanely as he can that, as it is he 
and not Mr. Milman’s friends who is to pay the price, he cannot accept their 
judgment in the matter as final; he is compelled to take into consideration 
his own chances of profit. Throughout all his correspondence we note this tone 
of careful self-repression, of patient and courteous kindness. Now and then 
only, particularly trying letters appear to have been left unanswered, as though 
the limits of even his endurance had been reached. When we remember that 
the Quarterly was the cherished idol of his life, and that his pride and delight 
in it knew no bounds, we ean dimly appreciate his feelings on receiving the fol- 
lowing lines from Southey, whose principal income for years had been derived 
from the magazine’s most liberal and open-handed payments. “It is a great 
price,” writes the author of “ Thalaba,” who has just pocketed a comfortable sum, 
“and it is very convenient for me to receive it. But I will tell you, with that 
frankness which you have always found in my correspondence and conversation, 
that I must suspect my time might be more profitably employed (as I am 
sure it might be more worthily) than in writing for your journal, even at that 
price.” 

I am not wont to peer too closely into the secrets of the human heart, but I 
would like to know exactly how Murray felt when he read that letter. ‘ Let 
me at least be eaten by a lion!” says Epictetus, “Let me at least be insulted 
by a genius!” might well have been the publisher’s lament. 

Agnes Repplier. 





ASHES AND INCENSE. 


“ Agnes AND INCENSE” is the title of a little volume of poems by Wait- 
man Barbe, which ought to make for itself many friends, being, as it is, the 
gracefully serious expression of an observant and sympathetic mind. 














I. 


Take up thy pen and write 
. What I shall say,— 

Thus said a Voice to me 
One perfect day 







In summer’s regal prime, 
When marching by 

Came all the splendors of 

The earth and sky, 










A-step to song of birds, 
And with the trees 
For banners waving in 
The lusty breeze. 










Take up thy pen and write 
What I shall say,— 

And so I wrote and wrote, 

That perfect day ; 







But every word I wrote 
Was just the same, 
And every word I wrote 
Was just—thy name! 









And when I asked the Voice, 
I heard it say, 

No other word is meet 
For such a day ! 











excellence. 





well-nigh flawless. 







Him trace 
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The manner is varied, full of a fine fervor, breathing throughout the un- 
pretentious sincerity and honest intent of the author. 

The versification, for a first book, is remarkably free from very great faults, 
and the minor lapses are easily overborne by the admirable self-restraint ap- 

' parent in almost all the poems of this volume, which in its outward presentation 

is a very pleasing example of the book-maker’s art. 

The poem called “Thy Name” I will quote entire, as in justice to the 
author it ought not to be given only in part: 


II. 


Take up thy pen and write 
What I shall say,— 

Thus said a Voice to me 
One dreary day 





In winter’s bitter time, 

When earth and sky 
Their gleaming cohorts led 
No longer by ; 





A day when all the world 
Lost heart and bowed 
Its head to sleet and rain 

From sullen cloud. 


Take up thy pen and write 

What I shall say,— 
And soI wrote and wrote, 
That doleful day ; 


But every word I wrote 
Was just the same, 
And every word I wrote 
Was just—thy name! 


And when I asked the Voice, 
I heard it say, 

No other word gives life 
To such a day! 





This poem as it stands is an almost perfect gem. With a little more care, 
a little more art, a little more crystallization of the thought, it would have been 
entirely so. Try it by reading it with the second, third, and two verses of the 
fourth quatrains left out in each part. 
but it is in these that the faults of the poem will be found. The second part of 
the poem, however, it would be hard to improve. Taken altogether, this poem 
is a perfect jewel, the setting of which falls just a little short of the highest 


Not that these lines should be left out, 


“The Old Etcher” is a piece of nature-interpretation, and, to my mind, 
I give it here entire: 

For forty years or more 

One masterpiece his work has been upon ; 

And never rests he once from dawn to dawn, 


But o’er and o’er 
The lines of beauty infinite I see 
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And then erase 

Their matchless grace 

Of imagery. 

Upon a ground of blue and gold and gray 

A thousand changes makes he every day ; 
And in the night, 

By wan starlight, 

Such figures come and go 

That I who watch would give my all to know 
The limner’s secret, or to stay 

For but a day 

The lines that cross my raptured gaze and melt away. 


In plaintless solitude, 

With straggling locks, and nude, 

He stands, 

With withered hands,— 

This etcher old,— 

Against the fretted sky of blue and gray and gold. 
And naught for praise or blame cares he,— 

This wind-blown and dismantled cherry-tree. 


This is a touch, only, it is true, but it is an artist’s touch. It has the fancy 
of the poet. It is direct and simple, and the image and thought are well wedded. 
Here also is another touch,—in the philosophic vein this: 
The western world is richer to-day 
In laws, in deeds, in creeds, 
But the tired brain with its leaden pain, 
And the heart with all its needs, 
Remain the same,—as poor to-day 
As when the bards of yore 
Cried from the east what now we cry 
Back from the western shore. 


Here is the wit of expression, the brevity of an epigram. A fine thought 
and a true thought, exceedingly well put. 

I would fain give other examples of this poet’s metal, but I am aware that 
I must be brief. I am sure his own lines will speak for him so much better 
than aught I might write that I beg leave to give entire what, to me, is the best 
poem in the volume,—this short poem entitled “ Finis,” which beautifies the 


last page of his book. 
FINIS. 


I ask not,— 
When shall the day be done, and rest come on? 


I pray not 
That soon from me the “ curse of toil” be gone; 


I seek not 
A sluggard’s couch with drowsy curtain drawn. 


But give me 
Time to fight the battle out as best I may; 


And give me 
Strength and place to labor still at evening’s gray ; 


Then let me 
Sleep as one who toiled afield through all the day. 
I find but one fault in this,—a very littleone. “ At evening’s gray” I should 
make “‘’mid evening’s gray.” This is all the fault I can find. The poem hasa 
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fine manly spirit. If the reader do not find in this the true flavor of poesy, I 
doubt if he would find it in the “Tears, Idle Tears” of Tennyson, or in the last 
sonnet of Keats. 

“The North Hill-Side in December,” “ After the Hunt,” “ An Old Love- 
Song,” “A Humble Tragedy,” and the “ Narrow Land ’twixt Life and Death,” 
are other poems of the volume to which I invite attention. I could easily find 
faults, after the manner of the reviewer, but I have not the winter blood for it. 
I leave them to the young author’s own search. I am sure he will find them 
out and earnestly endeavor to correct them. It is safe to say he will need all 
the encouragement he will get. The poet’s chances are perhaps no worse, as they 
are no better, than they have always been. He will find the world cold enough,— 
not too cold, perhaps, but cold enough. Excellent work will not always win 
praise and appreciation, but the poet should trouble his soul to make his work 
excellent rather than to win the world’s opinion, which is worth nothing. 

It is perhaps a trifle chilling, but the poet may as well remember that in 
the world’s opinion the good poet is the dead poet, and also that the path of the 
Muse-follower is distressingly full of very sharp thorns, but there may be, here 
and there, a rose of exceeding beauty and sweetness. This may be sparse comfort, 


but it ¢s comfort nevertheless ; besides, it possesses the virtue of being all there is, 
Robert Burns Wilson. 





AN OLD BOSTON MAGAZINE. 


Nor many readers to-day will be likely to remember a famous Boston maga- 
zine of a half-century ago. The one to which I refer is The Boston Miscel- 
lany of Literature and Fashion, which was established in January, 1842, and 
edited by Nathan Hale, Jr. The two bound volumes of this first year of its 
existence I havé before me. 

Its writers number names who were then famous, together with others who 
were destined to beso. It is interesting to notice that Mr. James Russell Lowell 
was one of the most frequent of these contributors, having poems in type on 
these pages dated as far back as his nineteenth and twentieth years,—some of 
which have no doubt been omitted from his collected works a generation ago, 
and some of which, perhaps, never saw any other daylight than this magazine 
afforded. Here, too, Lowell began and published the first four chapters of his 
series of essays on the “Old English Dramatists,” which gave him rank at once 
as one of the most acute and discerning of American critics. 

Edward Everett writes, in the first two numbers, of “ American Sculptors 
in Italy.” The artists referred to are Greenough, Powers, Clevenger, and 
Crawford, the first three of whom were pursuing their work at Florence, while 
the latter was practising his at Rome. Mr. Everett says, in his characteriza- 
tions, that he regards Mr. Greenough’s statue of Washington “as one of the 
greatest works of sculpture of modern times.” He praises Powers highly, and 
speaks of Clevenger as the author of a bust of the first President Harrison ; 
though this last sculptor and his work are hardly now as well remembered as 
the work and names with which he is here associated. 

Hawthorne’s story of “A Virtuoso’s Collection” was a contribution to the 
first volume of this magazine; and among the book-notices by the editor is an 
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appreciative one of Hawthorne’s “Twice-Told Tales.” He says the Tales 
“deserve to be twice told ;” and he hails the stories as “giving promise that 
the active mind and pen of their author have not been idle while he has been 
devoting himself to the cause of agriculture and wearying himself in cutting 
peat in the marshes of Roxbury.” The whole criticism shows that the editor 
of the Boston Miscellany had caught a forecast of Hawthorne’s powers that 
represents accurately the modern and settled opinion of this great romancer’s 
genius. Following the Hawthorne notice is a friendly one on the “ Ballads and 
Other Poems” of Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, published at Cambridge by 
John Owen that very year. 

In a somewhat later number Tennyson’s two volumes published by W. D. 
Ticknor are noticed; and here the editor says,— 

“We are aware that, in some quarters, the title ‘ poet’ is not allowed to our 
author, and we can easily see in some, especially of his earlier productions, the 
causes which have led to this prejudice against him.” 

But, on the whole, the foregoing writer thinks that the current “ sneers” 
are not justified ; and the only support for them “is an ignorance of Tennyson’s 
finer poems on the part of his critics.” 

As interesting an article as any in these volumes is Edgar Allan Poe’s 
three-page criticism of Rufus W. Griswold’s then famous book of “The Poets 
and Poetry of America.” Poe opens his essay by resenting the assertion “that 
we are not a poetical people.” He says,— 

“Our necessities have been mistaken for our propensities. Having been 
forced to make railroads, it has been deemed impossible that we should make 
verse. Because it suited us to construct an engine in the first instance, it has 
been denied that we could compose an epic in the second. Because we were 
not all Homers in the beginning, it has been somewhat too rashly taken for 
granted that we shall be all Jeremy Benthams to the end.” 

Poe’s praise of Griswold’s compilation—which contains passages from 
eighty-six poets in addition to Poe—though somewhat qualified, is generous. 
He quotes Griswold’s definition of what poetry is with approval as “the 
sole true definition of what has been a thousand times erroneously defined.” 
“Poetry,” says Griswold, “is the creation of beauty, the manifestation of the 
real by the ideal, in words that move in metrical array.” 

A very interesting feature of this magazine—as I have said—is a number 
of Lowell’s earliest poems, written between 1840 and 1842. Three of the 
Sonnets, Fantasy, and The Two, written when he was scarcely out of his teens, 
have not appeared, I think, in any collection of poems made by himself, nor do 
I find them in the collection of his “ Early Poems” made by another hand a 
few ‘years since. One of the sonnets, which I copy below, is not to be con- 
founded with another on the same topic which he wrote later: 


SONNET—TO KEATS. 


Thine eyes, I know, with earnestness were fraught, 
Thy brow a pale and musing hue had ta’en, 
And a mild frown from watching not in vain 
The patient dawn and sunrise of great thought: 
Thy soul seemed listening still, as if it caught, 
Through castle hall, or arches dim and long, 
The mail-clad tramp of old, heroic song, 
Or heard, through groves of moss-grown oak-trees brought, 
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Mysterious tones from the lone pipe of Pan; 
While thy dark eyes glowed mellowly to see 
Coy nymphs, as down thick-leavéd dells they ran 
And backward glanced with longing eyes at thee, 
Whose gracious heart, in its most Grecian mood, 
Ran red and warm with right good English blood. 














Lowell’s virility of expression was here shown, as it is also shown in the 
one that follows: 








SONNET. 





Whene’er I read in mournful history 
How all things crumble at the touch of time, 
And even great deeds, renowned in mighty rhyme, 
Show but as cities buried ’neath the sea, 
Which, in calm days, men gaze on awfully, 
My heart grows heavy; but one thought sublime 
Rises, and therewith the uplifting chime 
Of morning stars comes back rememberingly : 
Woman, thou art that thought, in whom I know 
That I alone gave Time his tyrant might, 
Dropping my foolish lids of clay too low, 
For, looking up, I see great Love, far, far 
Above all changes, like a steadfast.star 
Behind the pulsings of the northern light. 






















Mr. Lowell was also the author of a prose article in the second volume, 
entitled “The First Client,” in which he gives “incidental good precepts for 
incipient attorneys.” It is very witty in his fanciful way, and, no doubt, reveals 
some experience as well as imagination. How a young lawyer should equip his 
office, and how deport himself, are chaffingly told ; and the whole concludes with 
an account of his own first patron, as he supposed him to be, but who was really 
the fellow who had painted his in-door and out-door signs, and who had come 
with his bill for the service. 

These two volumes of the Boston Miscellany are all that were produced, its 
successor being Zhe Pioneer, to which Lowell also contributed. This last maga- 
zine is often referred to; but it had an even briefer duration than the Miscellany. 
The Miscellany, on one account, possesses for us the more interest, from going 
farther back in literary annals. 

Among the other writers in these two volumes are Alexander H. Everett, 
H. T. Tuckerman, N. P. Willis, Evert A. Duyckinck, George Lunt, W. E. Chan- 
ning, “ Harry Franco,” C. T. Congdon, T. W. Parsons, and W. W. Story. 
Illustrations were afforded in mezzotint, with fashion-plates in color, after the 
manner of the early Philadelphia monthlies; and a sheet of music accom- 
panied each number. The picture of the Astor House, with the American 
House also in sight, including the edge of City Hall Park, then called “the 
Park,” affords a curious blending of the present with the past. Boston Common 
and Bunker Hill Monument are among the other plates given. 

At the beginning of 1848 the Boston Miscellany passed into the hands of 
H. T. Tuckerman, as editor, and Mr. Bryant, John Neal, and other new con- 
tributors were added to its authorship. Its publishers were Bradbury, Soden 
& Co., Boston ; and it was also sold at 127 Nassau Street, New York. 

Joel Benton. 
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Julien Gordon Abroad.—The German novelist Spielhagen, in a preface 
to his translation of “ A Diplomat’s Diary,” writes thus of its author: “Of an 
eminent family, rich, independent, she has been enabled from early life to obtain 
a knowledge of the world ; and she has availed herself of the favorable oppor- 
tunity with an industry which a fortunate destiny has turned to profit. She is 
as much at home in Paris and St. Petersburg as in New York. It is especially 
the world of the upper ten thousand”—in New York it would be called rather 
the hundred and fifty—“ that has revealed itself to her, and which she has made 
her peculiar study. . . . In excursions into other provinces of life, however, 
this untiring, acute, versatile intellect has not failed, so that other windows 
than those of aristocratic drawing-rooms have been opened to afford her 
glimpses into deep and varied social conditions. . . . The delineations of 
aristocratic society are of unsurpassable accuracy and fidelity ; her spoilt luxu- 
rious ladies and gentlemen are, so to speak, reflected from the most highly 
polished mirrors of the salons. And thus she solves, as though in play, what 
to so many of our realists is an inscrutable problem ; that of being absolutely 
true and yet never repulsive, never offending against good taste, despite the 
inexorability of her vivisection.” 

Thus far Spielhagen. E. Becher, in an article in Vom Fels zum Meer, 
says that Mrs. Cruger is “ inspired by French models,” but in some respects has 
improved on them, being “ enough of a realist not to consider the ugly a neces- 
sity in advance. . .|. Concentration in composition and careful treatment of 
dialogue, those onl advantages of the French, she has learned from them, and 
any one who is acquainted with the slovenliness of conversation and the frightful 
way in which the material is drawn out by recent English writers of romance 
will be able to appreciate it. Without loquacity she throws in a multitude of 
witty remarks, and almost makes us regret that she holds her charming gift of 
chatter so strongly in hand for the benefit of the condensation of the whole. 
Her brief conversations on art betray a genuine comprehension of modern 
artistic affairs, and her irony is sharp without being unamiable. . . . She is 
particularly fond of laying bare the secret, carefully concealed motives of 
feminine action. . . . She follows pitilessly her own sense of truth, and binds 
herself to no pattern, not even to that of Faust.” Though this critic finds in 
the Diplomat a creature of romance, “the ancient ideal type invented by 
women,” and holds that a mature man of the world would not keep a journal 
“in which every slightest emotion of the heart is recorded,” still “ A Diplomat’s 
Diary” is “a brilliant picture of Petersburg society,” and “contains many 
charming details.” The author is “a highly gifted woman,” with “a high 
understanding of art,” and a “talent strong and great enough to make it her 
duty to take the stride from the fashionable to that which is common to society in 
general’’—as she did for the first time, Becher thinks, in ‘‘ Vampires,” and more 
fully in “A Puritan Pagan.” But the hero of ‘A Successful Man’—here 
called her first work—was certainly not a society man. 

This German critic seems to overlook the fact that “A Diplomat’s Diary” 
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is a romance with some tincture of realism, whereas its successors are realistic 
novels with as little romance in them as may be. Between what the American 
public knows as Mrs. Cruger’s first book and her later productions there is the 
difference that exists between poetry and prose. , 

It may be added that there are no less than three German versions of “ Mlle. 
Réséda,” and one in Danish. All Julien Gordon’s books either have already 
appeared in Germany and France, or are being translated into those languages, 
so that she is rapidly earning a widely international repute. 


Dangers of a Halo.—Mr. E. W. Nye thinks that baldness may be incurred 
by “ wearing one’s halo too much in the house.” This is an important suggestion 
—we would call it a discovery, but that the discoverer seems modestly doubtful 
about it, for he announces it with a “ possibly, perhaps”—and may serve to warn 
some Americans of peril in a mental habit which they have considered harmless. 
When the blasts of a cold world blow keenly about our ears—when our eminent 
services are repaid with base ingratitude, and Society treats our claims, as Paddy 
proposed to treat his unwelcome visitor, with silent contempt—then there is a 
refuge we all know, a compensation which seldom fails us; to retire into our- 
selves, and in the court of last resort exact the recognition due to our talents 
and virtues, elsewhere unjustly overlooked. Few of us are privileged to win in 
any large measure the general applause: few indeed resemble that statesman 
who, when the admiring infant of his vicinage inquired, “Mr. C——g, was 
ever any one as great as You?” replied with heaving breast, “ My little lad, you 
must remember that there is One Above, greater even than I.” Most of us, if we 
were thus to mount the fence-post and flap and crow upon the highway, would 
fail to improve our position by the honest effort. But the flapping and crowing 
are admissible if confined to one’s own corner of the barnyard, well away from 
the road and the house; for it is an admitted law that every full-grown rooster 
should be cock of the walk to his own hens and chickens. In other terms, when 
the inward contemplation of one’s perfections fails to satisfy, when the crying 
need of a sympathetic audience is felt, the Neglected One (if fortunate) may 
exact recognition and applause in the seclusion of the domestic circle. If he 
have chosen wisely, the partner of his bosom will be forced to admit the merits 
which shed a lustre on her own humbler orbit; and his children, if properly 
trained, will scarcely find him out. until they begin to go to school. It may well 
be that no man is a hero to his valet ; that tie is too mercenary, and not close 
enough for sentiment. But the bond of blood is another affair. Our wives are 
usually our permanent dependants ; before them and our offspring of tender age 
we may safely pose as heroes and martyrs, sages and saints. Under favoring 
circumstances and persistent assertion our sisters and our cousins and our aunts 
may be persuaded to swell the chorus. Thus soothed and appreciated, the 
philosophic mind may bear with equanimity the scorn of a misjudging world. 

But too much cerebration, as we all know, is injurious to the capillary cov- 
ering. Sad thought, that it is possible to work our brains so hard, in estimating 
our qualities and securing their adequate estimate from our nearest and dearest, 
as to induce the premature exposure of our phrenological development! Thus 
do the purest joys of home conceal a sting. The remedy which Mr. Nye ap- 
pears to suggest is to wear our halos, like our old hats, in moderation; to hang 
them up ordinarily in the house, and put them on only when we take a stroll in 
the woods or in the back yard. 
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Genius and Labor.—The most popular of recently risen home authors, 
when a boy at college (it is not so many years ago), was asked one day to define 
Genius. ‘Genius means Hard Work,” he promptly answered. His classmates, 
who considered Dicky an example of native brightness but by no means of 
severe application, did not admit the correctness of the definition; nor would 
anybody else who gave two thoughts to the matter. Genius is no more hard 
work than the planet Venus is a coal mine. Being analyzed, this apothegm 
(which is familiar enough to be worth controverting) means simply that Genius, 
or its Diminutive, Talent, and Hard Work, are usually essential to the attain- 
ment of eminent success in literature, or engineering, or financiering, or any- 
thing else. The two things are complements, co-workers, and that is the only 
relation between them. Talent, or even genius, without work is likely to. ac- 
complish little; but all the work in the world will accomplish nothing, or near 
it, except as it has talent of some sort and degree to work with. To cultivate 
a field you must first have your field; and the crop will be the result of the 
cultivation plus the quality of the soil. In the case in point, the human mind 
is both the soil and the cultivator. No amount of mere hard work could have 
produced Columbus and Galileo and Sir Isaac Newton and Edison; though, 
without hard work, they would scarcely have come to be what they were. When 
the prince of the power of expression said that “some men are born to greatness, 
some achieve greatness, and some have greatness thrust upon them,” he was 
talking of mere external greatness of position. Thus a fool may be born to a 
throne or to an inheritance of fifty millions ; or a shallow humbug may persuade 
others of the long-eared that he is wise, and be elected senator or governor or 
president. But real greatness was never yet thrust upon anybody ; that, men 
both are born to and achieve. That is, they are born with the capability, which 
has to be developed and applied by continuous effort. You can’t bring out of 
you what isn’t in you; but a good deal may be in you that is latent and will re- 
quire a quantity of digging to get it to the surface and into visible and usable 
shape. Grant White’s theory that the Swan of Avon was a conscienceless clown 
who threw off his miracles of embodied thought and shining speech as a parrot 
swears or a mill-wheel turns, not knowing or caring for the effortless product, is 
not likely to be true even of Shakespeare. Not only ordinary people, but the 
most gifted too, have to exercise the muscles of the brain, and win their results 
with mental sweating; though these results, given the same amount of labor, 
will vary infinitely according to the capital, i.e., the brain-power, employed. 
Without education and self-culture we are nothing and can do nothing for the 
higher uses of life; and yet a small fire may be put out by piling too much wood 
upon it—as has been the case with many a learned imbecile who had no gift but 
the gift of grubbing, and could never utilize what he knew, for lack of originality, 
of native and personal force. Sisters and brethren, we may as well leave Genius 
out of the question, for it is not to be had in the market; but its small brother 
most of us have, of some kind and in some measure; therefore let us take for 
our motto, Talent and Hard Work. 


The Gift of Expression.—A correspondent thinks that this power, how- 
ever largely dependent on natural ability, may be developed “by properly 
directed study and work”—in which he is unquestionably right—and asks for 
hints or rules looking toward this development. These are not easy to give. 
Two years ago appeared a book on “The Art of Authorship,” wherein an en- 
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terprising Englishman, Mr. George Bainton, gathered the views, methods, and 
precepts of near two hundred writers more or less known to fame ; “but they had 
not much advice to offer beyond the stock formula, “ Follow the best models, 
and preserve your individuality—if you have any.” Here as elsewhere, brains 
and education are the first essentials, and a tolerable acquaintance with Grammar 
and Rhetoric is not to be despised. It was Dogberry who thought that reading 
and writing come by nature ; he also, most appositely, wished to be written down 
an ass. Any one who is not short-witted or hopelessly lacking in advantages 
can learn to convey his meaning correctly and clearly, with pen or voice—if he 
will take the trouble; if not, probably not. Thus much will meet the ordinary 
requirements of business and every-day life, and save one from being laughed 
at by his correspondents or interlocutors. More than this will depend upon 
one’s possession of the writer’s or the orator’s special gift. It is by no means 
necessary to possess these; many worthy citizens have them not, and of writers 
and orators there are enough and too many already. But one may have the gift 
and never find it out, for lack of education, and the unpractised talent may rust 
or moulder away in its napkin, and die in the unhonored germ. What has been 
said above of Genius and Labor is entirely applicable here. It is also in order to 
quote Dr. Johnson’s famous dictum: ‘“ Whoever wishes to attain an English 
style, familiar but not coarse, and elegant but not ostentatious, must give his days 
and nights to the volumes of Addison”—or to some of those later writers who, 
according to a recent review, are far superior to Addison as stylists. We advise 
our correspondent to read the Nation, the Critic, the Atlantic Monthly (and, of 
course, this magazine: only modesty hinders us from putting it at the head of 
the list), besides the works of Andrew Lang, R. L. Stevenson, W. D. Howells, 
Henry James, Walter Pater, and a few hundred other authors whom we have 
not space to name. If we knew the particular line of his needs or ambition, we 
could make our advice more explicit. He must also get his hand in by keeping 
a diary, attending a debating society, and by and by (perhaps) practising on the 
local paper. “ Reading makes a full man, writing an accurate man, and speak- 
ing a ready man,”—.e., if one takes pains and is not in too much of a hurry. 


“Good Roads,” which started with the present year, is a monthly devoted 
to the important cause indicated by its title—the improvement of-our highways 
and byways. It is backed by adequate capital and by public-spirited gentlemen: 
who have taken up this good work in earnest, and none too soon. The policy, 
or lack of policy, generally pursued in America as to our roads, is in painful 
contrast with that of other countries, and is of the cheap sort that is most 
expensive in the long run. We wish all success to “ Good Roads.” 


Those who have been deterred from reading Walt Whitman by fear of the 
free and unconventional character of some of his early lyrics should hasten to 
make acquaintance with the volume of his “Selected Poems,” edited by Arthur 
Stedman. The selection has been carefully and competently made, including 
the best effusions of “the good gray poet,” and omitting such as from any point 

of view may be thought objectionable. 
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Even the titles of some books have passed into the currency 

The Wide, Wide of speech. As You Like It, What Will He. Do With It, 

World. By Eliza- Qyr Mutual Friend,—these and a score of others come 

ee —. aptly to the tongue in every talk. It matters little 

trated by Dielman. that they were local phrases before they became titles. 
They bear the mintage, now, of daily converse. 

So it is with.The Wide, Wide World. It has passed into a household word. 
Every boy and girl who has ever curled up on the window-seat or under the 
lamp with a book has read Elizabeth Wetherill’s story, and has remembered 
its telling name. When homesickness and loneliness come into the heart, the 
good old story swims back again to the memory, and quite belies its name by 
recalling the peaceful and happy days when its world was a new one, and when 
its little heroine touched the sympathy of the youthful reader with a novel 
thrill. 

That there is a perennial love in the human heart for what is human is 
shown conclusively by the year-long demand for The Wide, Wide World. 
Edition after edition has come from the Lippincott press, and the end is not 
yet. To satisfy this insatiable craving, the publishers have now issued a hand- 
some volume made from new plates and enriched with eight full-page cuts and 
thirty smaller drawings by Dielman. ‘This artist seems ordained by nature to 
illustrate what is quiet and homely, or tenderly pathetic; and he has added to 
the text of this old, but never too old, story a touch of beauty that will make it 
new even to the reader who counts his perusals upon the fingers of both hands. 


A story may please a variety of people in a-variety of ways. 

Lady Patty. By ‘There are those who care for the tale alone, irrespective of 

The Duchess. its garb of language. Others seek only character and 

shades of human color, light or dark. Some are concerned 

solely with literary art and totally disregard character and dramatic action. 

What pleases one repels the others. Hence a novel that expects to live by its 
own unaided exertions must bea many-sided novel indeed. 

Now, in Lady Patty, which The Duchess has written and the Messrs. 
Lippincott have published as the latest of their Select Novels, there are present 
a good many more of.these essentials to a successful career than commonly go 
together in a single book. There is the deftest and brightest of language woven 
into conversation that is actual talk. Indeed, the little drama acts itself out on 
the lips of its persone. Then, again, there are several full-length portraits in 
the black-and-white of print which ought to please the most exacting habitué 
of the corridors of fiction. And, again, there is an unmistakable story, revealed 
by a very tantalizing method, which keeps the mind on a pleasant stretch till it 
is within actual sight of The End. 

If the reader will take our wogd for all this, it will be obvious to him that 
Lady Patty is precisely the book he is in search of, whether his quest runs to 
fiction, to art, or to character; and if he demands only unquestioning pleasure, 
here, without a doubt, he may have it. 

Vor. L.—9 
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The story, in brief, is of Lady Patty’s daughter, Helen Gifford, whose sweet 
innocence purifies the intriguing atmosphere of her fashionable mother’s Lon- 
don house; and who captures, in utter simplicity, the greatest match of the 
season. Her mother has ambitious plans for Helen,—who is otherwise one day 
to be penniless; but Helen’s heart revolts. The climax, which releases her, 
comes with a delightful consistency just as she is most miserable, and the worldly 
mother is stunned by success so far beyond what even she had dared to hope 
for. The poor but proud, the rich but ill-bred, and the wealthy aristocratic 
lovers are most ingeniously and cleverly contrasted. 


In the first volume of this valuable work, Dr. McClellan 
Regional Anatomy has proved quite successfully the interest that can be in- 
> 8 sapeinerd “a fused into the study of a comparatively dry subject by the 
rg pot adoption of a novel plan of presentation. He gives to 
McClellan, M.D. every medical student the opportunity of seeing the body 
carefully and scientifically dissected, with its various parts 
displayed in their natural relations. To attain his object, he has labored stren- 
uously with the scalpel and the camera; and his success in the preparation 
of photographic studies has been very remarkable indeed. From these photo- 
graphs, reproductions upon stone have been prepared by skilled artists under 
the author’s close personal supervision. The coloring of these plates has also 
been based upon a most faithful and painstaking study of nature. The text is 
full and complete ; its materials represent the teaching of the science of to-day 
in its most advanced and best-approved shape. The arrangement of the subject- 
matter is novel and striking. The one object which the author has had before 
him has been the teaching of anatomy by the most effective and correct 
methods. The old system of teaching viewed the bones, the muscles, the 
vessels, and the nerves as so many distinct structures. This method is still 
adhered to very generally; and the student in the dissecting-room, and the 
young graduate in his early practice, are compelled to co-ordinate the acquired 
anatomical facts as best they may, and thus bring them into some practical 
shape,—usually, however, in a manner more or less imperfect, by reason of the 
personal equation which becomes of necessity an element in the problem. Yet 
nothing can be more important, to either surgeon or physician, than a just 
appreciation of the relations which the various parts and organs bear to one 
another, and the application of this knowledge to questions of diagnosis and 
treatment. 

The text accompanying the figures is clear and concise, and the work is of 
convenient size for reference and study. Volume II., which has just been 
issued, treats of the dissections below the diaphragm. Altogether, the work will 
prove a valuable addition to the literature of anatomical science. 
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AM Experts Use 
=== Royal Baking Powder. 


Perfect and uniform success in making finest food is more 
certain with Royal Baking Powder than with any other. 
Use it in every receipt calling for a baking powder, or 
cream of tartar and soda, and the best results in pure, 
wholesome, appetizing food are assured. Experts use it 
because it adds to their success. Physicians and Health 
Officers recommend it because it adds to the wholesome- 


ness of the food. 


M. Gorju, late Chef, Delmonico’s, New-York: “In my use of Royal Baking 
Powder I have found it superior to all others.” 

A. Fortin, Chef, White House, for Presidents Arthur and Cleveland: “I have 
tested many baking powders, but for finest food can use none but Royal.” 

Gustav Ferand, Cic/, Fifth Avenue Hotel, New-York: “I use the Royal Baking 
Powder and find it superior.” 

F. Fere, Chef, Astor House, New-York: “I have never found any equal to Royal 
Baking Powder. This is also the opinion of the principal che/s of the country.” 

P. Dedier, Cif, Arlington Ilotel, Washington, D. C.: “I have long used Royal 
Baking Powder, always obtaining the best results.” 

A. Benzelin, Ciz/, Queen City Club, Cincinnati, O.: “I find nothing superior to 
Royal Baking Powder. It is without doubt the best.” 

L. Campagnon, Cif, Union League Club, Chicago, Ill.: “ Royal Baking Powder 
has been used here many years, all others having been discarded.” 

A. Tenu, Chef, Hotel Brunswick, New-York: “We use only superior goods, and 
none deny that the Royal is the best baking powder made.” 

G. Nauvel, Chef, Union Club, New-York: “ Royal Baking Powder is superior to 
all that I have tried.’ 

Louis du Verdier, Cie/, Leland’s Hotel, Chicago, Ill.: ‘‘We use exclusively 
Royal Baking Powder. I have tried many, but always return to the Royal.” 

Hotel Bellevue, Philadelphia: “ Royal Baking Powder is the best we have ever 
used. We have tested many brands, old and new, and this is our firm belief.” 


United Cooks and Pastry Cooks’ Association of the United States: “We 
recommend the Royal Baking Powder as superior to all others.” 
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PRIZE. QUESTIONS. 


FITTING QUOTATIONS TO FAMOUS NAMES. 





The result of the May contest—subject, Benjamin Franklin : 
First Prize. | 


Great and various as his powers were, he owes his wide and durable fame chiefly to this, 
that all those powers received their direction from common sense. 
e 
From “Essay on Lord Bacon.” Macaulay. 


Miss M. F. Riveway, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Second Prize. 


A prophet to his people; preached a gospel to them. The gospel he preached we may 
describe as a kind of moral prudence: ‘In a world where much is to be done and little to be 


known,’ see how you will do it. 
From “ Hero-Worship: Johnson.” Carlyle. 


From Saran Bripers Stessins, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Third Prize, 


Who toils for nations may be poor indeed, 
But free... . 

:: And he the new Prometheus of new men, 
Bestowing fire from heaven. 


From “The Prophecy of Dante,” CantoIV. Byron. 


‘From SamMvuet F. McCreary, Brookline, Mass. 


Fourth Prize. 
‘Canst thou send lightnings, that they may go and say unto thee, Here we are? 
Job xxxviii. 35. 


From Cyrus C. Hussarp, Philadelphia, Pa. 
' Continued on page 134, 
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A GREATER FIND 


Than that which gladdened the heart of the Ara- 
bian Nights Fisherman is the discovery that 
AYER’S Sarsaparilla is 
the best remedy for 
RHEUMATISM, and 
all diseases originating in 
excess of acids in the 
blood. We could name 
hundreds of persons who, 
after years of torture from 
these complaints,— having 
vainly sought relief in a 
variety of prescriptions, — 
were at length induced to 
try AYER’S Sarsaparilla. 
a The effects were almost mi- 
envsiinan, The excruciating pains gradually dimin- 
ished and finally ceased, the general health im- 
proved, and radical cures resulted. To eliminate 
poisonous acids from the blood and expel them 
through the proper channels, no other remedy is 
so universally popular and efficacious as 


AYER’S Sarsaparilla 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass, pa 
Has cured others, will cure you 


FOR THE TOILET 


To restore the hair when it has become thin, faded, or gray; to 
promote a new and vigorous growth of hair of the original color, 
fullness, and texture, and to keep the scalp clean, cool, and 
healthy, the most popular and effective dressing is 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


xes 
Boos 
~~ Ss 
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PRIZE QUESTIONS.—Continued. 


The four quotations judged most appropriate after the foregoing are as 
follows : 


First. 


A great common sense is his warrant and qualification to be the world’s interpreter. 
From “ Plato, or the Philosopher.” | Emerson. 


From J. S. Baga, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Second. 
* 


Whose life was work, whose language rife 
With rugged maxims hewn from life. 


From “Ode on the Death of the Duke of Wellington.” Tennyson. 


From Mrs. J. S. HAMILTON, Bellevue, Pa. 








Third. 


Let me talk with this philosopher: What is the cause of thunder ? 
From “ King Lear.” Shakespeare. 


From H. 8S. Hype, Ware, Mass. 





Fourth. 


. And with the thunder talked as friend to friend, 
And wove his garland of the lightning’s wing 
In sportive twist—the lightning’s fiery wing.* 
From “ Course of Time,” Book IV. Pollok. 


* Submitted by a@ number. 
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CASTORIA 


I IISIIWWSS 


for radeede and Children. 


“Castoria isso well adapted tochildrenthat J Castoria cures Colic, Constipation, 
I recommend it as superior to any prescription = —_ Diarr: —_ eo ai. 
knowntome.” H. A. Arcuer, M.D., a -_ oar oe 

111 So, Oxford St., Brooklyn, N. Y. witont in} injurious medication, 











“The use of ‘Castoria* is so universal and “ For several years I have recommended 





* Castoria, * and shall always continue to 
t peor ne beng meter nese it “Tow phe do a — a it bas} invariably produced ben beneficial 
intell ct eta amilies who do not keep 
within easy reach.” Epwin F. Parpes, M. D., 
Pe Mow Xo ‘york c City. “The Winthrop,” 125th Street and ‘th Ave., 
Late Pastor Bloomingdale Reformed Ch New York City. 


Tims Centaur Company, 77 Mornay Street, New Yore. 


When knowledge becomes as common as ignorance, I will, under existing 


social conditions, command the same pay. 
Think of it. 


Consider for a second the growing competition from well-equipped men in 


every branch of industry, in trade and commerce, in every art, in every science. 


Time was when young men with brains needed no other capital: oppor- 
tunity was theirs. Opportunity opens now only to the Sesame of wealth, of 


social influence, of “ pulls” political, religious, hereditary. 


The short cut to wealth is now longer than ever; and your boys and girls, 
terrible as it may seem, have their chance to live better than the average only 


through you—what you may accumulate as capital for them. 


Life Insurance will serve both you and them. Know something about it. 
Address the Penn Moutvat Lire, 921-3-5 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





| 
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Avuaustus THomas has supplemented his first success, “ Alabama,” by 
his recent dramatization of “Colonel Carter of Cartersville,” now playing at 
Palmer’s Theatre, New York City. Mr. F. Hopkinson Smith, the author of the 
successful novel from which the play was made, was besieged by -thoroughly 
equipped, as well as would-be, playwrights for permission to dramatize the 
book. After enduring the terrific strain for weeks, he felt most confident of suc- 
cess at the hands of Augustus Thomas. “ Alabama” was written in three weeks, 
and was Mr. Thomas’s first great success, although he had written many plays 
previously. But his conscientious effort and dogged persistency brought him 
his reward. The playwright is a good-looking, clean-faced, robust young man, 
thirty-three years of age, nearly six feet tall, and has a rather studied, deliber- 
ate manner. He was bornat St. Louis, when his father was playing leading busi- 
ness in one of the theatrical stock companies of that city. The younger Thomas 
really grew up in the profession, and when he was eighteen years of age he had 
acompany of his own and played in a small circuit of near-by towns. After 
this he became a railroad clerk, but a year or two of this “grind” was enough, 
and he forsook the desk to join the box-office of Pope’s Theatre, in his native 
town. . In his. twenty-fifth year he headed a company called Dixon’s Sketch 
Club, often playing his own pieces. Then he became a newspaper reporter, and 
did good work as special correspondent in different parts of the country. He 
illustrated his own articles and greatly enhanced their value. This talent he 
inherits from his father, who is still living and who has lost none of his cunning 
with the pencil. The sketches of the scenes in “ Alabama” given with the pro- 
gramme on the initial performance were made by the young playwright. Mr. 
Thomas’s thorough knowledge of technical and practical playwrighting is ob- 
vious to managers, and now he has no trouble to place his work. 


FasHION REPEATS ITSELF.—How true it is that in costume, as in every- 
thing else, history repeats itself! We find tight lacing in vogue eight centuries 
ago, and a small waist was considered a beauty by thé subjects of William Rufus 
and HenryI. The girdle was always an important part of women’s costume in 
early times, and could be tightened at pleasure, while a fashion prevailed of 
confining the tunic with something remotely resembling the Swiss bodice, laced 
in front, which also gave opportunities for compressing the body out of its 
natural shape. The sleeves accompanying the Saxon tunic were made in a series 
of rolls, finished off with a close bracelet or band, and served also the purpose 
of gloves (before those useful articles were invented), being full and long, so 
that they.could be pulled over the hand. In the twelfth century they were cut 
in different ways; sometimes tight to the wrist, and sometimes very wide and 
long. Orriaments were freely worn, and the long veils which were the head-gear 
for ladies of quality were fastened with: gold pins. 

For some reason it was thought necessary to introduce a kind of sumptuary 
law with respect to the length of garments and the length of the hair. Men 
were forbidden to wear their hair on their shoulders, and women to wear the 
long plaits hanging loose. It was a mark of distinction for maidens to wear 
long hair, only the slave-born having it. cut short: so it is not likely that 
women of free birth were induced by any edicts to cut their hair close, but only 
to confine it within reasonable bounds, Our forbears must have been better 
provided with nature’s head-covering than we are.’ There is, alas! little occa- 
sion ‘now for restraining the abundance of women’s locks.—Notes and Queries. 
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‘aN You Can’t Keep Cool 
hw Jo) while you're rubbing away over a 
tub of steaming clothes. If you 
want to keep comfortable and save 
your health (think of inhaling that 
fetid steam) and strength, stop the 


- _ rubbing—and the steaming. 
“~~ Pearline does it. Pearl- 


oS ~ ine; cold water; no boil- 
a 3 ing; little work ; that is 


/ ee . ») the programme for hot- 









weather washing. 

This taking away of 
the rubbing is more than 
a matter of saving work. 

It’s a saving of needless 
and ruinous wear and tear to all your summer clothing. 

Direction for this easy, safe and economical washing, on 

every ex of Pearline. 


Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers will tell 


re “*this is as good as” or ‘‘the same as Pearline.” 7's 
Wi. — - never peddled, if your rs sends 


you an imitation, be honest—serd it bac JAMES YL New York. 














OPPs for @talogue and copy of aes sone = 
ROCHESTER OPTICAL COMPANY, _ S.Water St. Rochester Ni Ys 
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DESTITUTION. IN RussiA.—As a matter of fact, the crisis began, not two 
years ago, but at least eleven, because the year 1880 marks the epoch in which 
the results of the exhaustion of both land and people began to appear quite 
clearly. 

The Imperial Commission of 1871 established by its extensive investigations 
the astounding fact that the Russian peasants pay to the State in taxes about 
forty-five per cent. of their total income derived from all sources, agricultural 
and manufacturing. Though nominally imposed upon property, this is no 
longer a property tax. It is a tax upon labor, differing from serfdom only in 
form. Out of his six days’ work the peasant was bound to give to the State 
about three days. This was more than any tax-payer could stand. With the 
insecurity of industrial work and the fluctuations of the harvest, the peasant 
could not possibly make both ends meet. He contracted debts which absorbed 
more than the improved quality of free labor could produce. According to the 
lowest estimates, the peasant has now to work for the State and the money- 
lenders no less than four days a week (Slonimsky). Thus the amount of gratui- 
tous labor has increased from forty-five to sixty-six per cent., and only thirty-three 
per cent. of his nominal time is left to the peasant for his own maintenance. 
The peasants were defeated in the hard struggle for existence. There are many 
and frightful proofs of their gradual impoverishment, such as the diminution 
of the consumption of bread and the terrible mortality in the rural districts, 
which in thirteen provinces is higher than that of the towns, and in 1880 
reached sixty-two per thousand. 

In Russia the whole burden of the State weighs upon the agricultural popu- 
lation,—the peasants. Those of them who depended exclusively upon agricul- 
ture were the first to be ruined, although their land was the best in the country, 
and, indeed, in Europe. 

In Russia there is one unmistakable test of the degree of destitution of 
every district or village; it is the amount of arrears in taxes, for they are col- 
lected rod in hand with relentless severity. The provinces heading the list are 
precisely those which are now the centres of the famine, as, for instance, Samara, 
with an arrear of 11,400,000 rubles, Kazan, with 7,700,000, Nijni Novgorod and 
Saratof, each with about 2,500,000. Simbirsk, Voronej, Tambov, all have 
millions of arrears, which represent hundreds of thousands of blows of the rod 
inflicted on the destitute in the vain hope of extorting the payment of their 
debt.—Stepniak, in the Fortnightly Review. 


THE LAWYER ANSWERED.—One of Chicago’s most prominent lawyers 
tells a good story about himself. He says, “It was when I used to practise 
law in a little town near the centre of the State. A farmer had one of.-his 
neighbors arrested for stealing ducks, and I was employed by the accused to 
endeavor to convince the court that such was not the case. The plaintiff was 
positive that his neighbor was guilty of the offence charged against him, because 
he had seen the ducks in defendant’s yard. ‘How do you know they are your 
ducks?’ I asked. ‘Oh, I should know my own ducks anywhere!’ replied the 
farmer; and he gave a description of their various peculiarities whereby he 
could readily distinguish them from others. ‘ Why,’ said I, ‘those ducks can’t 
be of such rare breed! I have seen some just like them in my own yard.’ 
‘That’s not at all unlikely,’ replied the farmer ; ‘ for they are not the only ducks 
I have had stolen lately.’” 
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SUNBURN LAMENES®@ 
SORENESS - SORE.FEET 
INFLAMED_EYES;: CHAFED -.ROUCHENED SKIN 


onus PONDS cm. 


DIARRHEA, NEURALCIA, RHEUMATISM 


ree X TRAC Tease 


FEMALE. COMPLAINTS, CUTS, INSECT STINCS 


HEMORRHACES. INFLAMMATIONS 
OF ALL KINDS 


OF ALL_KINDS 
ASTHMA AND Hay-FEVER.—There is no “sure cure for every case of 














asthma” or “every case of hay-fever,” but the worst cases, if uncomplicated 
by organic disease, can be cured to stay cured by constitutional treatment, and 
this at the patient’s home. We treat no one without a thorough knowledge of 
the case. Jncurable cases declined. Examination free by mail. We want name 
and address of every sufferer from asthma or hay-fever. P. Harold Hayes, M.D., 
Buffalo, New York. 


THE CRESCENT AS AN EMBLEM.—The crescent has been known since time 
out of memory. In ancient mythology it decorated the foreheads of Diana and 
of Astarte. In the days of Rome’s greatest glory the ladies wore it as an ornament 
in their hair. Since the foundation of Constantinople—the ancient Byzantium 
—it has been the emblem of the city, and as such adorns its walls and public 
buildings, besides being stamped on its coins and postage. The legend which 
accounts for its universal adoption in Turkey and Constantinople in particular 
is as follows. Philip of Macedon laid siege to the city in the year 340 B.c. He 
chose a night of: unusual darkness for the proposed assault, but was foiled by the 
moon suddenly breaking from behind a cloud. In commemoration of this 
providential deliverance the crescent was adopted as the symbol of the city. 
The Mohammedan sultans were slow to assume this emblem until some one 
mentioned that it was the symbol of increasing greatness, power changing as 
rapidly as the phases of the moon. 
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THE BALEARICS.—Of old customs there is naturally greater survival in 
Iviga than in Majorca and Minorca, which have closer intercourse with the 
continent. The Ivicenes are in bad repute as law-abiding people. They prefer, 
like the Corsicans, to take the law into. their own hands. Bloodshed is com- 


.paratively common among them; and when a peasant has thus committed 


homicide, he seldom chooses to wait for the judge of assize to condemn him. 
He evades the island, and finds immunity in Algiers, or on the continent. 

The fair sex are, of course, the chief cause of the more fatal quarrels on the 
island. To tell the truth, the local methods of wooing a girl seem well adapted 
to provoke irritation. She receives her suitors en masse. Sunday evenings are 
the conventional visiting times. The damsel then takes up her station in the 
paternal porch and waits for the young men who have conceived a fancy for her. 
Each youth has the privilege of sitting by her alone for a limited number of 
minutes. He must make the most of this opportunity, for the other aspirants 
will not tolerate an extension of the time. If he does not get up after a while 
and make way for a successor, his rivals show unmistakable impatience. Nor 
can one wonder that now and again, when the maiden is peculiarly attractive, 
the youths find this formal séance too much for their tempers. Though un- 
seemly, it is not surprising that they should quarrel and fight with each other. 
But, whatever happens, the girl has a stereotyped part to play. She may inter- 
pose to prevent bloodshed in her very presence; otherwise it is decorous in her 
to welcome each suitor with the same measure of civility. Not until she has 
had as thorough experience of them as the Sunday entertainments afford her 
does she show the preference she feels for one in particular.—The Cornhill 
Magazine. 

LARGE SHIPs: —The largest British ship i is ‘the Liverpool, of 3330 a 
built of iron by Messrs, Russell & Co. on the Clyde. She is three hundred and: 
thirty-three feet long, forty-eight feet broad, and twenty-eight feet deep. Her 
four masts are each square-rigged, but she is far, from clumsy aloft, is easily 
handled, and has run fourteen knots an hour for a whole day. We are much 
impressed by her exceptional size; ‘but for beauty she compares unfavorably 
with such a ship as the Theemopyle, or a large wooden-built ship of America 
having bright lofty spars and decks as white as a hound’s tooth. Iron decks 
do not lend themselves readily to adornment. Next in size is the Palgrave, of 
3078 tons. 

The United States ship Shenandoah, of Bath, Maine, built by Messrs, 
Sewall and Co. of that port, is the. largest wooden vessel in existence. She is 
$258 tons register, and will carry about five thousand tons of heavy cargo.- She. 
has just left San Francisco, Cal., with 112,000 centals of wheat, worth $175,000. 
This is the largest grain cargo on record. Another wooden vessel, the Rappa- 
hannock, also built at Bath, Maine, is 3053 tons register, and cost $125,000; 
seven hundred and six tons of Virginia oak, together. with one million two 
hundred thousand feet of pine timber, were used in her construction. The 
largest British wooden ship is the Three Brothers, of 2936 tons register, built at 
Boston, United States, in 1855. She is ‘three hundred and twenty-three feet 
long, forty-eight feet broad, and. thirty-one feet deep. A further conception. 
may be formed of the carrying capacity of such ships when we mention that 
the Liverpool brought twenty thousand bales of jute from Calcutta to Dundee, 
and the Rappahannock took one: -hundred and twenty-five thousand cases of 
petroleum from Philadelphia to Japan.—Chambers’s Journal. 
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QUINA-LAROCHE 


LAROCHE’S INVIGORATING TONIC. 


GRAND NATIONAL PRIZE OF 16,600 FRANCS. 


Endorsed by the Medical Fac- 
ulty of Paris, and used with en- 
tire success for the cure of 





CONTAINING - - 


Peruvian Bark, {ron 





AND MALARIA, 
Pure Catalan Wine —n 
| 
An experience of 25 years in experimental FEVER and-AGUE. 
together with the valuable aidextend- 
ed by the Academy of Medieine in Paris, has (PF; NEURALGIA, 
enabled M. Laroche to extract the entire active 
See eee | LOSS of APPETITE, 
W possessed in the big! degree: restor- i 
‘icgreatie eae at entany moe POORNESS of BLOOD, 
This invigorating tonic is powerful in {ts [ide -se.s WASTING DISEASES, 
@ffect, is easily administered, assimilates jj 
thoroughly and quickly with the gastrio juices, and 
po 
eugene employed in the art | euring Tron is RETARDED 
and richness, ‘Cinchont affords life to the CONVALESCENCE. 


organs and activity to their functions, 


E, FOUGERA & CO., Agents, No. 30 North William street, New York. 22 rue Drouot, Paris 


Do you not wish to save money, clothes, time, labor, fuel, and health, if 
possible? All these can be saved by the use of Dobbins’ Electric Soap. Try 
it once. We say this, knowing that if you try it once, you will always use it. 
Is it economy to save one, two, or three cents on the price of a bar of soap, and 
lose five dollars or more in ruined, tender, rotted clothing spoiled by the strong 
soda in the poor soap? Washing-powders, concentrated lye, and cheap soaps 
are low-priced, to be sure, but they are terribly expensive, taking ruined clothing 
into account. 

Remember, Dobbins’ Electric Soap preserves clothes washed with it ; bleaches 
white ones, brightens colored ones; softens flannels and blankets, and contains 
nothing to injure the most delicate fabric. Ask your grocer for it. Take nothing 
else in its place. Read carefully all that is said on the two wrappers, and see that 
our name is on each, 

I. L. Crain & Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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A Paris THIEVEs’ KiTcHEN.—The “Chateau Rouge’’ is the most cele-. 
brated thieves’ kitchen in Paris, and merits particular attention. You enter 
from the Rue Galande, by a wide but very dark archway. Inside, you can just 
make out, on the left hand, an antique and handsome double stairway with stone 

balustrades, for the building is ancient and once housed Gabrielle d’Estrées. 

The present door-way of the establishment is farther on, and leads at once into 

a large room with a bar at the far end. Beyond this is another large room at 

right angles to the first, and both are pretty full. 

The company is of the very dregs, and includes the lowest of tramps, 
thieves, and night wanderers; the air is fetid with them. Some are sitting at 
the bare tables, others standing listlessly about; but hardly any are drinking: 
probably they have no money. Many are in rags and present a wretched 
appearance. One old man, standing upright in his black and sodden rags and 
staring vacantly at nothing, with a deathly white face, is a particularly dread- 
ful object. Formidable ruffians are gathered here, who would stick at nothing 
if excited, and this suggests the question if it is not dangerous to penetrate 
into these places. That entirely depends on the mood the company is in; if a 
disturbance arose, it would undoubtedly be very dangerous, and at no time 
would it be prudent for a well-dressed stranger to show himself here alone. 
But they are all like lambs with the Inspector, who handles them beautifully.— 
The Saturday Review. 


Russian JUSTICE.—In many countries, when lawyers are invoked to argue 
in troubles about property, the men of law come in for a good share of the prop- 
erty in dispute. In Russia matters of this kind are sometimes more adroitly 
managed, without the aid of the lawyers, but to the mortification of all the liti- 
gants. The following is said to be a casein point. A farmer brought a cowskin to 
market, which a shoemaker purchased for two and a half roubles. Having, 
however, no money with him, the latter went home to procure it. In the mean 
time another buyer appeared, and bid three roubles for the skin. The farmer, 
after waiting awhile in vain for the shoemaker’s return, gave the skin to the 
second buyer. Unluckily at this moment the original buyer returned and 
demanded his purchase. A quarrel ensued, which ended in the matter being 
brought before a justice. The latter listened to the evidence, and then, address- 
ing the shoemaker, said, “ You bought the skin first?” “Yes.” “ For how 
much?” “Two and a half roubles.” ‘ Have you the money?” “ Yes.” ‘“ Put 
it on the table.” Turning to the second buyer, the justice said, “ You bought 
the skin afterward, and paid for it?” “Yes.” ‘ How much did you pay?” 
“Three roubles.” “You have the skin?” “Yes.” “ Put it under the table.” 
The man threw his purchase under the table, and made room for the farmer, 
whom the justice next addressed. “You agreed to sell for two and a half 
roubles, and, the buyer not returning promptly with the money, you sold to 
another for three roubles?” ‘“ Yes—exactly.” ‘‘ Have you the three roubles?” 
“Yes.” ‘ Put them on the table.” This was done, and then the judge delivered 
his decision: “The shoemaker is to blamé for bargaining without money, 
thereby endangering the peace of the town. The second buyer is to blame for 
outbidding another, and the seller for dealing, or attempting to deal, with 
people without money. Now all three of you get out! Quick march!” And 
the disputants were turned out, leaving money and skin as the perquisites of 


justice. 
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“We are advertised by our loving friends.” 


A Mellin’s Food Boy. 


BATA MRT RT 


MASTER NOLAN, DAYTON, OHIO. 


Give the Baby Mellin’s Food 


if you wish your infant to be well nourished, healthy, bright and 
active, and to grow up happy robust and vigorous. 





OUR BOOK FOR THE INSTRUCTION OF MOTHERS, 


“The Care and F eeding of Infants,” 


will be mailed free to any address on request. 
THE DOLIBER-GOODALE CO., Boston, Mass. 
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BooK-PLATEs.—The affixing of the book-plate completes, in a certain 
manner difficult to describe, which most book-lovers must readily recall, the 
subtle joy of book-possession. And inasmuch as once pasted in the label be- 
comes an integral part of a cherished volume, it is in all but rare cases meant 
to be in itself a ‘thing of definite beauty. Here is one of the many interests 
offered by a book-plate to the collector. 

Furthermore, “Style is the man,” said Buffon, largely. This truism may 
be paraphrased with reference to other than literary style. A “ bibliophile’s” 
plate often does (always should) reveal special tastes, peculiarities of fancy, 
personal bias, details that might not otherwise have been perpetuated. This is 
most particularly the case with the style of ex libris known as the “ Library 
Interior,” the “ Book Pile,” the “ Allegorical,” in which much of the owner’s 
personality has scope to appear. 

No doubt very many existing book-plates owe their existence and devices 
to mere fashion. This is mostly observable in purely heraldic plates, which 
must to a great extent lack the more personal stamp of the previous class. But 
even these are invested, for the collector or the student, with a very definite in- 
terest, for they almost invariably bear the impress of the prevailing artistic taste 
of their time. 

The present may be said to be distinctly a collecting age; it is also very 
perceptibly a book-loving one. Now, the study of book-plates is a humble, but 
by no means useless or even closely restricted, branch of bibliophily, and the 
collecting of ex libris is a pursuit which it were wrong to compare, as men have 
lightly done, to the “ hoarding of postage-stamps.” : 

The book-plate has an interest which covers three and three-quarters centu- 
ries; and, whether ancient or modern, it may have one or all of the following 
heads of value to the antiquarian, the artist, the Uittérateur. It may bear a 
date, and thus help to fix a definite taste in graving and ornamentation; it may 
appear as a record of some well-known person in the past; it may offer special 
information to the herald and genealogist ; it may be a remarkably handsome 
thing in itself.— The Saturday Review. 


REMARKABLE stories are told of the gift which many public characters 
have for remembering the names and faces of comparatively unimportant per- 
sons. It may be consoling to persons who lack this pleasant faculty that they 
have distinguished company. Mr. Joseph Jefferson has difficulty in remember- 
ing names. He told this story to a friend: ‘‘ I was coming down in the elevator 
of the Stock Exchange building, and at one of the intermediate floors a man 
whose face I knew as well as I know yours got in. He greeted me very warmly 
at once, said it was a number of years since we had met, and was very gracious 
and friendly. But I couldn’t place him, for the life of me. I asked him, as 
a sort of a feeler, how he happened to be in New York, and he answered, with 
a touch of surprise, that he had lived there for several years. Finally, I told 
him, in an apologetic way, that I couldn’t recall-his name. . He looked at me 
for a moment, and then he said, very quietly, that his name was U.S. Grant.” 
“ What did you do, Joe?” his friend asked. “Do?” he replied, with a char- 
acteristic smile. “Why, I got out at the next floor, for fear I should be fool 
enough to ask him if he had ever been in the war!” —The Argonaut. 
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Notz.—This letter has a date. 


A Letter from Marion Harland. 


February 5, 1892. 
CLEvELAND Baxinc PowDER ComPANY: 

Dear Sirs:—You are correctly informed,—Cleveland’s 
Baking Powder is in steady use in my kitchen. 

After long and careful trial of others, I prefer Cleveland’s Baking 
Powder for several reasons that seem to me good and sufficient. 

Cleveland's is a pure cream of tartar and soda mixture, not con- 
taining alum or ammonia or any other substance deleterious to the 
human stomach. Cakes, muffins, biscuits, &c., in which: Cleveland’s 
Baking Powder is used, keep better. They do not crumble into saw- 
dusty consistency or harden into flintiness as they do when raised by 
other powders that I have tried. A like quantity of Cleveland’s 
Baking Powder goes further and does better work than any other of 
which I have knowledge. It is therefore cheaper. 

I am thus frank in giving the causes of my “ change of base” upon 
an important question because I have been annoyed by comments. 
upon what is surely my affair and that of no other person or patties, 
and I am not averse to settling this matter, once for all. 

On this account you are at liberty to make whatever use you like 

. of this statement. 


Pompton, N. J. 





THE greatest offer ever made 
by a reliable house. 

Dr. Judd’s Electric Belts and 
Trusses on six months’ trial. Far 
superior to any Galvanic or Box 
Battery made. The greatest Elec- 
trical Medical discovery of the 
nineteenth century. 

For male and female. P 

If you wish Health, address Dr. C. B. Jupp, 74 West Diaghen Street, 
Detroit, Michigan. 


G05 Ta 


| Testimony.—Within the last eighteen months we have taken in something 
over one thousand dollars for Judd’s Electric Belts and Trusses, and thus far 
have never had a complaint from a customer, but have had many compliments 


passed upon them. D. M. NEwsro Dave Co. 


BUTTE City, Monr., Jan. 16, 1892. 
Vor. L.—10 
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Ir THERE WERE MEN IN THE Moon.—We must remember that in every 
fibre of our constitution we have been specially adapted to the life on this par- 
ticular globe. We know how our senses are adjusted in harmony with the 
particular atmosphere in which the earth is surrounded ; we have now to notice 
another point, in which the texture of our bodies is arranged to suit the material 
contents of this globe on which we dwell. It may seem strange to learn that 
the strength of our bones and muscles has been adjusted not solely with regard 
to the size of our bodies or the quantity of matter they may contain, but with 
reference to the dimensions and mass of the earth. It might be that on another 
globe, even though the atmosphere was exactly like our own both in density 
and in composition, even though it was supplied with water as ours is, even 
though it provided us with abundance of suitable food and had a climate agree- 
able to our constitution, yet it might be wholly impossible for us to exist there 
by reason of an incompatibility between the strength of our frames: and the 
mass of the globe on which we stood. 

Thus, to take the case of the moon, which only weighs about one-eightieth 
part of the earth; the gravitation with which the moon would draw all bodies 
toward it would be much less than the similar gravitation on the earth. The 
weights of all objects would be reduced to about one-sixth part of that which 
we find them to possess here. The buoyancy of our bodies would be so great 
that athletic feats would be easy on a body the size of the moon, which could 
never be attempted on this globe by beings with muscles like ours. If a man 
weighing twelve stone were to be transferred to the moon, the weight .of his 
body, measured, at least, by the attraction which the moon would exercise upon 
it, would be reduced to about two stone. If his muscles and his frame remained 
the same, it would seem as if he would be able to jump over a wall twelve feet 
1igh on the small globe without any greater exertion than would be required to 
clear a wall two feet high on the earth. Looked at from every point of view, 
it seems hardly possible that there can be any life on the moon resembling the 
life that we know of on the earth.— Good Words. 


CHARLES HowArp SHINN was born at Austin, Tex., 1852, and can trace 
his ancestry on his mother’s side to old Puritan stock,—one Mary Chilton who 
came over in the Mayflower. Mr. Shinn’s first literary work was done on the 
staff of the San Francisco Evening Bulletin at thirty dollars a week. A similar 
offer was received from the Chronicle. In 1882, eager for knowledge, and recog- 
nizing his limitations along certain lines, he resigned from the Bulletin, where 
he had been eminently successful, and entered as a student at Johns Hopkins 
University. After taking an A.B. degree he came to New York. His first book 
was published in 1884 through Charles Scribner’s Sons,—“ Mining Camps: a 
Study in American Frontier Government.” It had a wide sale, and passed 
through‘several editions. Mr. Shinn has contributed many articles to the lead- 


‘ing New York dailies and periodicals, and has made a considerable sum from 


his writings. In 1885, he, with the aid of his sister, took charge of the Over- 
land Monthly, abandoning all other work. It prospered under his manage- 
ment; yet he resigned in 1889, retaining, however, an interest, and once again 
he entered the field of miscellaneous writing, publishing in the Aé/antic, the 
Century, the New England Magazine, and Frank Leslie’s Weekly, much work 
distinguishable for its finish and originality. At the present time Mr. Shinn 
has a new book under consideration. 
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WHAT DO YOU FEED THE BABY? 


Lacto-Preparata and Carnrick’s Food are the only 
perfect Infant Foods that have ever been produced. 

Lacto-Preparata is composed wholly of milk, and when 
added to water, yields a food that is almost identical with 
human milk in composition, digestibility, and taste. It is 
designed more particularly for infants from birth to seven 
months of age, during which time infants should have only 
milk, 

Carnrick’s Food, composed of half Lacto-Preparata 
and half dextrinated wheat, = designed for infants from 
seven to twenty months of 

The above two foods are the only Infant Foods worthy 
of the name, and the only ones that will always perfectly 
nourish a child. Send for free samples and a 64-page 
pamphlet, entitled “Our Baby’s First and Second Years,” 
by Marion Harland, with advice by an eminent physician 
on the care and feeding of infants. 


REED &@ CARNRICK, NEw YORK. 


Dress WELL AT Low Cost. How? By dealing with the manufacturer, 
thus paying but one profit on the material. The Delaware Woollen Mills make 
Men’s Suits to order from their own all-wool cloths, at prices lower than you pay 
for ready-made clothes. No made-up stock kept. Every garment made to order 
from measure. Perfect fit guaranteed. Every variety of goods. Pants to order, 
$3.00 to $10.00. Suits to order, $12.00 to $35.00. Samples, self-measuring rules, 
and a tape measure sent free. DELAWARE WOOLLEN MILLs Co., Office, No. 10 
North Fourth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. Established 1825. 


Goop cooking is one of the chief blessings of every home. To always in- 
sure good custards, puddings, sauces, etc., use Gail Borden “ Eagle” Brand Con- 
densed Milk. Directions on the label. Sold by your grocer and druggist. 


THE New England Conservatory of Music, founded by the late Dr. Eben 
Tourjée, has just closed the most successful year of its uniformly successful and 
useful career. 

Its instructors enjoy a world-wide reputation, while its graduates are known 
all over the land as occupying positions of the highest responsibility as teachers, 
vocalists, organists, and directors of church choirs and other musical organi- 
zations. The Conservatory is to be congratulated on the completion of its 
$150,000 endowment, which will, in addition to the liquidation of its debt, 
provide a number of free scholarships for deserving pupils of limited means. 
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How Lona BEFORE THE END OF THE WoRLD?—There is a distinct 
limit to man’s existence on the earth, dictated by the ultimate exhaustion of 
the sun. It is, of course, a question of much interest for us to speculate-on the 
probable duration of the sun’s beams in sufficient abundance for the continued 
maintenance of life. Perhaps the most reliable determinations are those which 
have been made by Professor Langley. They are based on his own experi- 
ments upon the intensity of solar radiation, conducted under circumstances that 
give them special value. I shall endeavor to give a summary of the interesting 
results at which he has arrived. 

The utmost amount of heat that it would ever have been possible for the 
sun to have contained would supply its radiation for eighteen million years at 
the present rate. Of course this does not assert that the sun, as a radiant body, 
may not be much older than the period named. We have already seen that 
the rate at which the sunbeams are poured forth has gradually increased as the 
sun rose in temperature. In the early times the quantity of sunbeams dispensed 
was much less per annum than at present, and it is therefore quite possible that 
the figures may be so enlarged as to meet the requirements of any reasonable 
geological demand with regard to past duration of life on the earth. 

It seems thai the sun has already dissipated about four-fifths of the energy 
with which it may have originally been endowed. At all events, it seems that, 
radiating energy at its present rate, the sun may hold out for four million years 
or for five million years, but not for ten million years. Here then we discern in 
the remote future a limit to the duration of life on this globe. We have seen 
that it does not seem possible for any other source of heat to be available for 
replenishing the waning stores of the luminary. It may be that the heat was 
originally imparted to the sun as the result of some great collision between two 
bodies which were both dark before the collision took place, so that, in fact, the 
two dark masses coalesced into a vast nebula from which the whole of our sys- 
tem has been evolved. Of course it is always conceivable that the sun may be 
reinvigorated by a repetition of a similar startling process. It is, however, 
hardly necessary to observe that so terrific a convulsion would be fatal to life 
in the solar system. Neither from the heavens above nor from the earth be- 
neath does it seem possible to discover any rescue for the human race from the 
inevitable end. The race is as mortal as the individual, and, so far as we know, 
its span cannot under any circumstances be run out beyond a number of millions 
of years which can certainly be told on the fingers of both hands, and probably 
on the fingers of one.—<Sir Robert S. Ball, in the Fortnightly Review. 


Cross-EXAMINATION.—In an action for payment of a tailor’s bill, a wit- 
ness swore that a certain dress-coat was badly made, one of the sleeves being 
longer than the other. “ You will,” said Erskine, slowly, having risen to cross- 
examine, “swear—that one of the sleeves was—longer—than the other?” 
Witness.—‘‘ I do swear it.” Erskine (quickly, and with a flash of indignation).— 
“Then, sir, I am to understand that you positively deny that one of the sleeves 
was shorter than the other?” Startled into a self-contradiction by the sudden- 
ness and impetuosity of this. thrust, the witness said, “Ido deny it.” Erskine 
(raising his voice as the tumultuous laughter died away).—“ Thank you, sir; I 
don’t want to trouble you with another question.” 
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“CONFIDENCE BEGETS LOVE.” 


CHILD.—“Gran’ma, kiss me 
good-night. Sister is asleep, but 
we so love to hear you tell of all 
. the ladies that call you Mother.” 
Mrs. PiInKHAM.—“ Yes, dar- 
ling, when you are older perhaps you may do as I have done.” 

CuiLp.—“ Everybody loves you, gran’ma ; I wish everybody would love me.” 

Mrs. PinkHaM.—“ Every one will love you, my child, ¢f they can conjide 

in you.” 
; The above dialogue tells its own story ; even the little child, without know- 
ing why her grandmother is so universally loved, sees in her face a light of 
intellectual sympathy that satisfies her. That sympathy has extended itself all 
over the world; wherever civilized women exist, Mrs. Pinkham is known and 
reverenced. Send stamp for Guide to Health and Etiquette. 

Lypra E. PINKHAM’s VEGETABLE CoMPOUND is the only Positive Cure and 
Legitimate Remedy for the peculiar weaknesses and ailments of women. 

It cures the worst forms of Female Complaints, sybdues Faintness, Excita- 
bility, Nervous Prostration, Exhaustion, and strengthens and tones the Stomach. 
Cures Headache, General Debility, Indigestion, etc., and invigorates the whole 
system. For the cure of Kidney Complaints of either sex, the Compound has no 
rival. 

All druggists sell it as a standard article, or sent by mail in the form of 


Pills or Lozenges, on receipt of $1.00. 
Lydia E. Pinkham Med. Co., Lynn, Mass. 


CALIFORNIA.—California is the most attractive and delightful section of 
the United States, if not of the world, and its many beautiful resorts will be 
crowded with the best families of the East during the entire winter. It offers 
to the investor the best open opportunity for safe and large returns from its fruit- 
lands. It offers the kindest climate in the world to the feeble and debilitated ; 
and it is reached in the most comfortable manner over the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fé Railroad. Pullman Vestibule Sleeping-Cars leave Chicago by this 
line every day in the year, and go, without change or transfer, through to San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, and San Diego. This is a feature not offered by any 
other line. 

Write to John J. Byrne, 621 Rialto Building, Chicago, IIl., if you desire 
any further information as to the country and the accommodations for reach- 
ing it. 
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THE TRUE SIBERIA.—“ Dense swarms of mosquitoes attack the inhabitants 
during summer, night and day, and deaths have occurred from their bites.” 
The natives do not slaughter cattle, and are exceedingly poor, “the staple food 
being a sort of cake made of fir-tree bark powdered very fine.” Blocks of solid 
ice are used as window-panes in the houses during winter. ‘“ An idea of the 
lowness of the temperature may be gained by the fact that, notwithstanding the 
heat inside the hut, these seldom melt till the return of spring.” 

Now, among these natives who have nothing to sell, and in these not very 
warm huts, political exiles are living under circumstances which make their 
existence harder than that of a native. In Sredne-Kolymsk, for example, a 
place which is hundreds of miles farther north than the town of Yakoutsk, 
there were, in all, only sixty “houses,” in some of which two families of na- 
tives, together with their dogs and cattle, were already crowded, when about 
twenty-five “ politicals” were sent there. This was quite an invasion, and one 
can easily understand the anxieties and miseries caused by the scarcity of 
dwellings. Imagine now these male and female students of different univer- 
sities, young doctors, professional nurses, technical engineers, literary men, and 
even school-boys of sixteen to seventeen, on a frosty day, barehanded, patching 
up their huts with clay and snow or cutting ice blocks, two hundred pounds in 
weight each, for their windows, or fishing in icy water. In summer, when a 
great deal of other work is done, they are obliged to carry everything on their 
shoulders, as Sredne-Kolymsk does not possess even a wheelbarrow. Again, 
consider the food question. A native can easily live on putrid fish for months, 
but a European needs bread and some variety in food. Now let me quote a 
letter received some time ago from one of the political exiles in Sredne-Ko- 
lymsk. He thus describes his daily menu during two months: 

“During March and April our food consisted exclusively of rations of bad 
meat. The meat was boiled in water, and taken without any vegetables, sauce, 
or anything else to make it eatable. The microscopic slice of bad rye bread 
given per man only awoke an insupportable longing for more. After having 
eaten such a would-be dinner in our common dining-room, every one of us took 
home a small piece of the same meat, wrapped in a little rag, and another miero- 
scopic slice of bread. That was for supper and for breakfast next morning. 
But, as we were awfully hungry, the meat and bread were eaten up immediately 
after reaching home, and then we had for our sole food, or rather drink, in the 
evening and next morning, the detestable cake-tea, without anything else to 
fill our stomachs.”—F. Volkhovusky, in the Contemporary Review. 


ARSENE HovssaYE, among other French writers, has succumbed to the 
practical though prosaic benefits of the type-writer, and keeps two operators 
busy when he is composing. But the commonplace has not yet affected his 
attire, which is simply gorgeous when he is reducing inspiration to the form 
of words. His ordinary costume includes blue-velvet trousers, a velvet coat, a 
crimson-silk handkerchief around his neck, and splendid Persian slippers. 


Some Curious Apvs.—Wanted, a room by two gentlemen thirty feet long 
and twenty wide. Wanted, a young man to take care of horses of a religious turn 
of mind. Wanted, a woman to wash, iron, and milk one or two cows. For 
sale, a handsome piano, the property of a lady who is leaving Scotland in a 
walnut case with turned legs. 
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® ® ki: : 
Milk Maids 4 
must have their tin cans, tin pans, / 
and everything else faultlessly 

clean, and there is nothing 


half so good for such clean- (= 

ing as ae ; | 
Gold Dust ~ 

- Washing Powder. 


Housekeepers too have much to 
clean, and they can’t afford to do 
without GoLp DusT WASHING 
PowDeER, which makes things 
clean in half the time, and keeps 
them clean for half the money. 





Gold Dust Washing Powder 
is sold by all gents, , ye. Bae May. 


Les than ONE ONE NAL brice of ine 
N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., Sole Manufacturers, 


— es ia al yont Hg esgic BOSTON, 


RE, NEW EANS, SAN FRAN 
PORTLAND, MEL MORTLAND” ORE. PITTSBURGH AND MILWAUKEE. 


BirD-MANNA!—The great secret of the canary-breeders 
of the Hartz Mountains, Germany. Bird-Manna will restore 
the song of cage-birds, will prevent their ailments, dnd restore 
them to good condition. If given during the season of shedding 
feathers it will, in most cases, carry the little musician through 
this critical period without loss of song. Sent by mail on re- 
ceipt of 15 cents in stamps. Sold by Druggists. Directions free. 
Bird Food Company, 400 North Third Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


A SHort CHAPTER IN Guyot History.—A large outfitter, wishing to 
create a little stir in business, advertised Genuine (?) Guyot Suspenders at 
Twenty-five (25) Cents per pair! 

He placed in a large box a few of the Genuine and a large number of the 
imitation. Many buyers who bought their supply of suspenders were deceived, 
as they imagined they were buying all Genuine Guyots. 

One man, when making his purchase, asked the salesman, “ Are these the 
Genuine Guyots?” “Yes, sir, they are,” was the reply. “All of them?” 
“ Yes, sir,” was the reply again. 

A few days after this occurrence the large outfitter received word that he 
would be at once prosecuted for selling goods under false pretences, and it was 
only through the efforts of a mutual friend that the proceedings were stopped, 
with a positive promise from the outfitter that it would never occur again. 

This is liable to happen to any dealer who attempts to palm off to his cus- 
tomers, under the name of Guyots, anything but the Genuine article, made by 
Ch. Guyot, at Paris, France. 
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FEATHERED SuRGEONS.—Some interesting observations on the surgical 
treatment of wounds by birds were recently brought by M. Fatio before the 
Physical Society of Geneva. He quotes the case of the snipe, which he has 
observed engaged in repairing damages. 

With its beak and feathers it makes a very creditable dressing, applying 
plasters to bleeding wounds, and even securing a broken limb by means of a 
stout ligature. 

On one occasion he killed a snipe which had on the chest a large dressing 
composed of down taken from other parts of the body and securely fixed to the 
wound by the coagulated blood. Twice he had brought home snipe with inter- 
woven feathers strapped on to the site of fracture of one or other limb. 

The most interesting example was that of a snipe, both of whose legs he 
had unfortunately broken by a misdirected shot. He recovered the animal only 
the day following, and then he found that the poor bird had contrived to apply 
dressing and a sort of splint to both limbs. 

In carrying out this operation some feathers had become entangled around 
the beak, and, not being able to use its claws to get rid of them, it was almost 
dead from hunger when discovered. 

In a case recorded by M. Magnin, a snipe, which was observed to fly away 
with a broken leg, was subsequently found to have forced the fragments into 
a parallel position, the upper fragments reaching the knee, and secured them 
there by a strong band of feathers and moss intermingled. 

The observers were particularly struck by the application of a ligature of a 
kind of flat-leafed grass wound round the limb, of a spiral form, and fixed by 
means of a sort of glue.—The Medical Record. 


A KLEPToMANIAC.—During a late street blockade an immense load of oats 

in bags was stalled by a large express-wagon. Behind the truckful of oats was 

a “lean and hungry Cassius” sort of a horse, acting as a motor to a street rail- 

way-car. That animal’s most noticeable points were his ribs. They seemed to 

be ready to burst through the tenuous skin at places menacing to anatomical 

beauty. But that horse was not an ass. His nostrils were more prominent than 

his ears. He knew oats when he sniffed them, and he also knew how to avail 


himself of an exceptional chance when there was big occasion for so doing. 


Craning his neck toward one of the bulging sacks of fodder, he untied its string 
with his teeth. The life-sustaining provender flowed out, and found a con- 
siderable delta in the maw of that ingenious, half-famished beast. He was both 
gratified and satisfied. What the driver of the truck or the owner of the oats 
had to say about the kleptomaniacal sagacity of the equine hide and bones 
is not essential to this casual incident of window observation.— The American 


Stationer. 


Why HE Wept.—A French gentleman, while travelling in Brittany, got 
out at a station where the train stopped for a few minutes, and entered the 
refreshment-room. Casting his eye ona basket containing some buns, he sud- 
denly burst into tears. The sympathetic bar-maid gently asked him what was 
the matter, and elicited the following touching explanation: “ My dear young 
lady, pray excuse my natural emotion. Two years ago I was travelling on this 


line with my never-sufficiently-to-be-lamented wife. We came into this refreSh- 
ment-room and scratched our initials on a bun which I still see in this basket. 
I beg you to let me have it as a tender souvenir. Here are forty centimes.” 




















